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Told by friend that 3-in-One Uses 3-in-One on his auto Finds that 3-in-One is great Passes the HandyOilCan along Learns that 3-in-One is th 


takes the “pull” out of razors, springs. Prevents rust and stops stuff for tools. Lubricates action to Miss Steno at the office. 3- - oil his gun and fishing ree 

by preventing rust forming on squeaks. Better than graphite. parts just right. Prevents rust One makes typewriter and add- It oils all delicate mechanist 
edge of blade. Gives the idea a Easy to apply. Needn’t jack up on cutting edges. Keeps them ing machine work like new. perfectly. Never gums 
tryout. Finds it’s a fact. car or spread leaves apart. sharp. Makes saws work easy. Cleans and polishes desks, too. lects dirt. 

















Years ago, mother taught her She makes her own dustless Pouring 3-in-One on an ordi- With a little 3-in-One on a Nothing else is as good as 3-in 
to oil the sewing machine with dusters. Some 3-in-One on a nary mop (cut off as shown) gives damp cloth she cleans her piano One for polishing and preventing 
3-in-One. It works all dust, dirt piece of cheesecloth—that’s all. her a perfect polish mop that and fine furniture. Then a soft, tarnish and verdigris on nick 
an t out of the delicate bear- Sanitary. Collects and holds cleans hardwood and painted dry cloth brings a beautiful, bathroom fixtures. Itbr 
ings. Never dries out. every speck of dust. floors and “ heals” the scratches. lasting polish. the metal-work allover the hou 


3 n-ne Lubricates—Cleans and Polishes—Prevents Rust 


Three different kinds of work, but 3-in-One does them 3-in-One has 79 distinct uses—in household, office, factory, 
all well. It lubricates to perfection all light mechanisms. garage, stableand outdoors. Only a few are mentioned here. 
Cleans and polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces. The Dictionary of Uses, sent free, describes 
Makes mirrors, windows and glassware shine. Prevents them all. You probably use 3-in-One for 
rust and tarnish on all metal surfaces. Makes shaving _ several purposes. Why not learn its /u// eff- 


easier by preventing razor-rust. ciency and benefit by its manifold usefulness? 
° e a @ 

Automobile Owners Find Many Uses for 3-in-One Oil 

If you own a car, stop spring squeaks and preserve your Polish the nickeled parts of your car with 3-in-One. 
springs from rust and breakage by using 3-in-One as pic- Prevents rust and tarnish on all the metal parts. Use it 
tured above to clean and polish the windshield. Also to preserve the 

Oil your magneto (any make) with 3-in-One, the oil upholstery and leather cushions. LUBRICATES 
that never clogs a bearing — never burns at any rate of If you are a Ford owner, try 3-in-One on your com- CLEANS AND 
speed. lt gives you a fat hot spark at precisely the right fir- |= mutator. Makes cranking much easier. , No dust or dirt POLISHES 
ing instant. Magneto manufacturers recommend 3-in-One. can collect if 3-in-One is used. TAI 

Keep your car bright and new-looking by using 3-in-One Motorists, in sending coupon, should ask for the Spe- Se ween byes 
on the varnished body surfaces. It hardens the high finish cial Automobile Circular 


TYPEWRITERS, 
ELECTRIC FANS. 
& RAZORS & STROPS. 
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RAGNETOS, COMMUTATORS i 
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MACHINERY, ETC 
MNOS FURNITURE & WOODWORK. 
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Sond This Coupon for FREE Sample of 3.:in-One 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 















®nutactured by 
42EUP. Broadway, New York. Bata va MENONE OIL “COMPANY 
Send me a a rous samp of 3.in-One ORK. USA. ’ 
get Rg ter rch ae Uses both S02. PRICE 25 CENTS 
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HEADLIGHT | 
OVERALLS 


Dyed with Genmine Indigo 


Headlights are Money Savers 


one pair of Headlights outwears 
two pairs of ordinary overalls 





No matter how high dye and cotton prices go, HEAD- 
LIGHT wearers will be protected. HEADLIGHT 
quality will be always maintained. 


Here’s Our Guarantee to You 


Buy a pair of HEADLIGHT generally satisfactory overalls you 
OVERALLS—wear them 30 days have ever had on, take them back 

-and if you don't find them the and get your money without quibble 
most comfortable, convenient and or question 


To Merchants 


Sell HEADLIGHT OVERALLS the goods from your shelves rapidly 
they are the biggest overall value you and regularly 

can give your customers for ——— ~ EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 
their money. They outwear | ‘ OFFERED YOU. Use the 
and outsell any other overall coupon now—get the exclu 
HEADLIGHT advertising A Pal ive agency in your town for 
and sales helps coupled to | Ria this fast selling popular lin 
HEADLIGHT quality have : before your competitor beat 


created a demand that moves you to it 


LARNED, CARTER & CO., DETROIT 


World's Greatest Overall Makers 
Factories: Detroit and Port Huron, Mich., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Cal 
Canadian Factory, Sarnia, Ont. 





presse Seeceeeececen teneeneenneeeneceeeeeeeeeenseseses 
Mail This Coupon Today <=. arned, Carter & Co., Detr 
Trial Order — With the rstanding that t 
agency for Headlights in our town you 
f (state how many) 
by your full equipment of advertisi 
mame as exclusive agents 
books w distribution, elect 


Ne ame 


Town 


Request for Samples — W« 
Therefore, send us a few pairs 
prepay express charges we t 
aminatio sendir 
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GOPYRIONT 1816 BY THE PROCTER & GammLe Co 


OT the least of the pleasures of a hard game is the bath that follows it. For it is just after the final 
whistle, when you realize for the first time how warm you are and how your skin is chafing, that the 
cooling, soothing, refreshing qualities of Ivory Soap are most appreciated. 


The mild, smooth, copious Ivory lather feels grateful to the sweating skin and tired muscles. Just a few 
moments’ stand under the rushing water removes every particle of soap and dirt. A brisk rub-down leaves 
the body aglow with health, and muscles and nerves in perfect trim. 


It is this ability to cleanse thoroughly without irritation to the skin that makes Ivory Soap so popular with 
all athletes. In it quality and purity combine to produce cleanliness pleasantly and perfectly under every 
conceivable condition. 
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IVORY SOAP..... [@! ..... IT FLOATS 
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land. Financial sharks swim joyously in schools and shoals. 


For this is the heyday of undreamed-of pros ‘investment” of 
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EVER before in this country has there been such never felt when using borrowed funds. A man tl 
° an avalanche of questionable promoting schemes | before he takes a rash flyer with borrowed money 
as now. The get-rich-quick brokers and pro- ) dreds of new millionaires have sprung up all over t) 
moters have sprung up like mushrooms over- }/ and half a dozen cities are bulging with new riches 
night. Fakers, schemers and swindlers swarm over the \ ; waiters and messenger boys have laid by thousand 


funds in the 





perity; and every boom in trade and in stocks companies whose only product is tons of 
| brings to the surface a multitude from the under B Alllbert Ww Altwood and flamboyant literature 

\ world of finance, glad to seize upon the possibly VY ° But the world has 1 changed ove 

} brief wave of fortune and take advantage of a Thousands who think they have found Al 
feverish mania for speculation while it lasts. Thus, the tremendous revival in frauds Lamp or the Philosophers’ Stone are building on false premise lhey will fir 

} and semifrauds by mail and by advertising, along with its marvelously sudden fungous the rules of business conduct which held true a few years ago still have an apy 

growth of upstart brokers and promoters, only serves to emphasize the prodigal, almost The forms of the get-rich-quick game change, but the principles never. Yest 

; recklessly abrupt increase in national wealth. was the bucket shop; to-day it is stock in new oil, mining and manufacturing cor 

| There is a spirit of double-or-quits in the land. Quick and prodigal riches have made _ to-morrow it will be something we cannot foresee. But the results are always the 
men reckless. Luxury, extravagance and waste are at their height. So is the heedless The denizen of the underworld of finance never changes his ethics, though he " 
‘investment”’ of money. minded opportunist as to the nature of the proposition he handles. He holds } 

“It’s nobody’s business. I am going to do what I d——d well please with my ow: readiness to take advantage of whatever comes along; and he is both menta 

} money !" physically about the nimblest creature on eart} 

i The present boom in questionable and probably worthless stocks is not unique. They For the first time in a great stock-market boom the old-fas! ed bucket sl 
have come in waves or pe ys or cycles for several hundred years. As insaneasany was | absent. That was the place, as almost everybody knows, where é 1 bet 
the Tulip Craze in Holland. John Law, in France, and a long series of foolish bubbles in prices of stocks made on the New York Stock Exchange, or the prices of wheat 

' England separated the credulous from their money long years ago. Eversincethe modern oats made on the Chicago Board of Trade. Ten years ago there were perhap et 

! world existed men have been afflic ted by this strange disease,.whether the promise of of these places in the United States. To-day there are pract none. There 

} untold wealth dangled before their eyes was located in South African mines, the broad difference of opinior somardle g stock speculation; but there lifference 

i pampas of South America or the islands of the South Seas. concerning its parasite, the bucket sho; 

J But the get-rich-quick delirium of to-day differs from and exceeds previous speculative The bucket shop was a place where proprietor or « ymer must lose 
excitements—in this country at least—by the more ample means of those who are seized mechanically and physically impossible for both to win. WI é en 

by it. The greatest previous period of American speculation was that which began ir them, in stock speculation, it is at least possible for both the ilar | 

} 1899 and came to an end in 1907. People woke up to the fact that there had been too customertowin. But the bucket-shop keeper makes his living out o t 

| / much lost motion. So they started trusts and combinations. The crossroads blacksmith, He ran a gambling joint, mechanica legally and te ‘ n 

with his thousand-dollar business, capitalized it for a hundred-thousand-dollar stock Ever since telegraphic quotations for stock and produce ‘ ad f ‘ 

company. Inflation was rampant; and what went up ultimately came down. the bucket shop had flourished. It commanded the n ed pra é 

i All this was very instructive and interesting; but the speculator of that period operated Sennen, ond the leaden iene millionaires. Always the ete 

largely on borrowed money. To-day conditions are very different. Money has beer connection with the New York Stock Exchange or the ¢ Board of T 
distributed and filtered out over the country everywhere. Farmers have had huge prices “pretend” be too strong a word forevery case, there was a ‘ 

| for their crops. A man with a few acres of potatoes has thereby become almost ric! or at least implied —connectior 

} Mechanics have had wages and bonuses beyond anything previously known. And Twenty years ago John Hill, then a director of the Boa Trade a 

| investors have received larger dividends than the most optimistic had dared hope for committee to investigate and prosecute frauds, examined more ul et it 
These conditions are, in the first place, the result of enormous profits, which the nations chemes, and said: ‘‘ Though the schemes are limited in variet 
at war have been obliged to pay us. War business has always been hazardous, and subjects upon which it is possible to found a swindle, the va if 

' therefore has commanded large profits. Secondly, the result of our having repaid to on an active speculative or investment ( B I 

i Europeans on our own terms practically all the debts that were entered into on their terms New York Stock Exchange 

So the speculator of to-day, whether he operates in recognized and established securities ‘The reason is apparent. Most persons are aware at t 
or in the fly-by-night, get-rich-quick variety, claims a measure of independence he has __ in these two great markets and very frequently read f money being 
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shrewd speculators. . . Hence unscrupulous knaves, 
bent on preying upon the unwary and inexperienced, paint 
for them a rosy word picture of the great fortunes which 
ean be made in grain and stocks by an easy and safe 
absolutely safe — method of speculating, according to ‘their 
ystem,’ which is the ‘result of years of experience and 
udy’ on the part of these rogues who, having perfected 
tir system, are anxious to take in the dear public in any 

im from ten dollars up.” 

The bucket shop has gone, for many reasons. It became 
too notorious and laws were passed against it. The slow- 
moving processes of law are sure to reach any particular 
form of financia! swindle, provided it remains in the open 
long enough. The big exchanges in New York and Chicago 
fought it bitterly. Most important of all, the telegraph 
and telephone companies began, within very recent years, 
to stop giving wire service to the bucket shops. 

Deprived of wire service, there are to-day few if any con- 
cerns of a patently fraudulent nature conducting business 
on the basis of Stock Exchange or Board of Trade quota 
tions. Nor is this the day of the “discretionary pool,” or 
even of the professional stock-market tipster, who flour- 
ished so generally about ten years ago, and whose claims 
were so absurd that it is difficult to see how even the merest 
babe could have been deceived by them. Nor do we appear 
to be in a period of cotton swindles. Absent, too, is the 
flood of fake fruit-grove, banana-plantation, nut-orchard 
and other land schemes. Gullible mankind will always bite 
at new inventions and “secret processes’; but these are 
not especially numerous now. Irrigation projects had their 
day a few years ago, and fake insurance and publishing 
schemes are pretty well in the discard. 


The Swarm of Doubtful Stocks 


HE characteristics of the recent boom are numerous 
and intensely instructive. Of course some of the swarm 

of fake motor stocks are brand-new, with the varnish still 
on. Not so with the oil and mining shares. Beginning with 
"49, we have had thein at regular intervals ever since. But 
the present crops of promoters have shown unusual clever- 
ness in taking advantage of that human desire to get some- 
thing for nothing, te expect that riches are concealed under 
the ground. Even the most uninformed know that in other 
industries there are definite limits and margins of profit; 
but they feel that no one can tell what may be hidden in 
the bowels of the earth. As for the fake motor stocks, the 
promoters have merely taken advantage of the enormous 
profits made by legitimate properties, to sell shares in 
certain new companies that exist almost solely on paper. 

One of the most interesting discoveries of the fly-by- 
nighters is the existence of the open market on the New 
York Curb. It has always been there; but the discovery of 
the advantages of doing business in connection with it is 
relatively new-—-a matter of ten years at the very most. 
And this revelation, which first dawned upon them only a 
few years ago, has recently come to have the cumulative 
effect of a great and blazing truth. 

Just as the vaguely implied connection with the Stock 
Exchange that came from having some form of ticker—or 
even a blackboard—used to be of service to the bucket 
shop, so their lineal descendants find an advantage in 
doing business on the Curb. Respectable brokers on the 
Curb have no more to do with these mushroom promoters 
than the honest Stock Exchange firm had to do with ine 
bucket shop; but a definite impression of connection with 
a great public market is conveyed to the unwary, and the 
name of the Curb is being taken in vain to further a most 
gigantic and nefarious game. 

There are really two ends to the present flotation of new 
mining and industrial stocks of dubious worth: There are the 
brokerage and the promotion. So many wildcatters have 
rushed into the business that even the detective agencies 
and thesecret investigators 
of great financial institu- 
tions cannot name or even 
count them all. I asked 
the head of one of the lead- 
ing reporting detective bu- 
reaus, which attempts to 
follow the crooked trail of 
every financial swindler, 
what he thought of a cer- 
tain firm that had been 
advertising extensively. 
Ordinarily this prince of 
financial sleuths is one of 
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the coolest and most self-confident specimens of man- 
kind. He gave me a look that was .cli angry and half 
bewildered. He seemed on the edge of a nervous break- 
down. 

“You are the fiftieth man who has asked me that ques- 
tion this morning!” he said. “If these people don’t stop 
their advertising campaign I'll be driven out of business 
from having too much work to do.” 

But all these gentry —ranging from the lone adventurer 
with desk room in another man’s office, and one stenog- 
rapher, up to the great houses with their two to three hun- 
dred employees, private wire systems and salesmen on thé 
road— work along the same general principles. The main 
idea is to get people in, keep them in, and keep their money. 
The exact machinery for doing this is what most interests us. 

There is one concern that always buys stock for its 
customers, but immediately sells them out again. It runs 
perhaps a hundred dummy accounts, and the moment a 
customer buys stock the same amount is sold for one of the 
dummy accounts. 

Some of these brokers never buy at all, except in a few 
cases where they are compelled to make delivery. When 
they get an order, though no actual purchase has been 
made, they report back to the customer that the steck has 
been bought “at the market”; which means at the prevail- 
ing price. Usually the report is delayed as long as possible 
so as to get the customer on their books at the highest price 
of the day. The reason for this will appear shortly. 

Now, though speculators are richer than ever before, a 
large part of the buying of these stocks is still being done 
on margin. But the significant fact is that even if these 
brokers wanted to buy new stocks of questionable merit for 
their customers on margin they probably could not do so, 
because it is practically impossible to borrow money on 
such collateral. 

The whole theory of margin trading rests on the exist- 
ence of lenders. Brokers must borrow the bulk of the cost 
price of a stock—usually about eighty per cent—from a 
bank. The New York Stock Exchange would dwindle to 
a tiny rivulet of trade if it were not for this system of bank 
loans upon stocks. Only afew of the very richest million- 
aire brokers have resources enough of their own to buy 
stocks for all their customers. It is the banks that really 
make the whole business of stock speculation possible. 

But the banks do not loan upon wildcat stocks. Here 
and there a few institutions conduct such a business; but 
they make the brokers “pay through the nose,” as the 
saying goes. There are a few money-lenders in Wall Street 
of the pawnbroker type who will lend to brokers on the 
thousands of newly floated shares; but they charge at 
least one per cent a month when the ordinary bank is 
charging two or three per cent a year for loans on legiti- 
mate securities. Thus it is very difficult for the mush- 
room stockbrokers to buy stocks for their customers, even 
if they want to do so. They couldn’t afford to do it and 
stay in business. 


Heads I Win, Tails You Lose 


HE central idea is to induce customers to invest, as they 

think, in stocks on a rising market, and to encourage 
them toincrease and pyramid their commitments so that the 
margin of safety gets narrower and narrower. Then, when 
the proper time arrives, either directly or through repre- 
sentatives, the broker goes into the market and pounds 
down the price of the stock to a point where he can wipe 
out his customers. Thus, he keeps the money where it has 
always been—in his own pocket; for he has never bought 
the stock at all. Naturally the higher the price at which 
the stock was “bought,” the sooner is the customer wiped 
off the books. 

A curious side light upon this now extensive business is 
the fact that most of these brokers will never take an order 
to sell stock short. The 
reason is obvious to anyone 
at all farciliar with the 
technic of the stock mar- 
kets. A short sale requires 
immediate delivery —that 
is, within twenty-four hours; 
because the broker on the 
other side of the deal, who 
has bought the stock, in- 
sists upon having it. Con- 
sequently brokers who make 
a regular business of selling 
short must constantly have 
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large quantities of stock in their possession which they 
ean deliver to the buyers, or else have the resources and 
credit to borrow stocks. Thus it has always been that 
bucket shops, and every other form of imitation or para- 
site stockbroker, have gone broke on declining markets, 
because their customers began to sell stocks instead of buy 
them. As soon as the prices of stocks throughout the 
country generally begin to drop the swarm of fake brokers 
will again disappear overnight. 

Already there are signs of retribution. Even since this 
article was started some brokers with small resources, 
but of tremendous profit to certain newspapers during 
their brief heyday of advertising prosperity, have been ar- 
rested. But for the larger firms the harvest of gold is still 
bounteous. It is true that several of the big concerns had 
a narrow escape not long ago. They at least suffered a pre- 
monitory chill of the fatal disease that always attacks th 
too-easy game sooner or later. 

A mining stock, to which we shall give the purely imag- 
inary name of Little Mary Consolidated, was boosted from 
the humble price of a few cents a share to several dol- 
lars. Its value was unknown; and its promoter and his 
associates had at all times actual control of the company. 

As the stock continued to rise month after month the 
outside public, fairly maddened by the fortunes made in 
Bethlehem Steel and other war brides, rushed into Little 
Mary. Seeing their chance, the mushroom brokers “ touted” 
the stock for a further rise and, with suspicious uniformity, 
filled their market letters and “‘house organs” with puffs 
of the stock. Some brokers did not execute the orders to 
buy the stock for their customers on margins, expecting 
that the promotion would collapse and they could with 
safety pocket the money. 


The Skyrocket Career of Little Mary 


UT Little Mary kept on soaring and the brokers found 

themselves in a bad situation, with customers clam- 
oring for stock that had not been bought. Then came 
anonymous broadside attacks upon the stock; reports 
from alleged mining inspectors to the effect that the mine 
was of no value were circulated. Still the stock did not 
fall; and asa last resort a powerful combination of brokers 
sold it short on an enormous scale. But they had no stock 
to deliver and, as the saying goes, sold into a bag. They 
were badly “‘whipsawed”’ and suffered big losses. 

A quiet investigation at the time of this incident showed 
an extraordinary degree of coéperation upon the part of 
leaders in the underworld of finance. They not only con- 
stitute a gang—they form a perfect web. It is a dark, mys- 
terious underground system, which is only brought to light 
now and then by the failure of one of its members or the 
occasional interruption of its activities at a single point by 
the police or post-office authorities. 

The real principals in many firms are notorious char- 
acters in the back yards of finance. The nominal heads are 
often men of real or supposed respectability—even, in a 
few cases, persons who have held minor public offices, or at 
least have been candidates for such offices. The real backers 
or leaders are almost always ex-bucket-shop men or rela- 
tives of bucket-shop keepers who made millions in their 
time. Scores—perhaps a hundred concerns nominally inde- 
pendent and with no conceivable resemblance—are inter- 
woven in this sinister web. Most commonly, however, it 
is found that the real head or backer of some concern with a 
high-sounding name, conducting a vast advertising and 
circular campaign, was formerly a manager for a now 
defunct bucket shop. 

It is said that many of the now prosperous fly-by-nighters 
started with astolen sucker list. Of coursewhen a bucket shop 
or other fake brokerage office is raided by the police the wise 
employee, thoughtful of his family’s future comfort, steals 
the customers’ list as a last service to his fleeing employer. 

One of the big bucket 
shops of ten years ago, a 
national institution in its 
way, had as its manager 
a man who was “nuts” on 
statistics, figures and 
charts. For many years he 
kept a close record of his 
business, which must have 
included tens of thousands 
of customers. It showed 

that eighty per cent of the 
money which came in 
(Continued on Page 49 
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SALT 


LL this happened a long time ago, when Sinful John, 
Snowshoe Sam and their joint property, a yellow 
dog named Toby, roamed the desert country of the 

Far Western States and found life sweet and wholesome, 
though a trifle un- 
certain. All three 
partners have long 
since reached the 
end of the rainbow 
and will come no 
more to Kelcey’s 
Wells in the fall of 
the year for ‘‘a 
time’”’; nevertheless, 
their memory is still 
fresh and green 
among the surviv- 
ors of the old boom 
camps. And it was 
from such a one I 
had this tale of a 
crime accomplished 
in the name of char- 
ity, fraternity and 
elemental justice 
acrime the record of 
which surely must 
have been erased 
from the Book of 
Life when the 
Recording Angel 
dropped a mirthful 
tear upon the entry 
and neutralized the 
ink. 

Sinful John and 
Snowshoe Sam, as 





has been explained 
élsewhere in the 
chronicles of their 
wanderings, were 
prospectors who had 
followed the lure too 
long, with the result 
that, though they 
did not know it, the 
gold they sought 
became a secondary 
consideration. 
What they really wanted 





what they had to have—was 
the silence of the desert; sunrise and sunset; saw-toothed 
mountain and lava scarp; the scent of the sage at dawn; 
and wood smoke and the odor of frying bacon in their 
eager nostrils at eventide. 

With no false convention to respect; with defeat behind 
them, and victory ever in front beckoning them on; pos- 
sessed of immunity from the competition of life and calm in 
their knowledge that Mother Earth would yield from her 
treasures sufficient for their modest needs—Sinful John 
and Snowshoe Sam journeyed blithely on to the finish; for 
theirs was a simple code, embraced in three command- 
ments, partly orthodox and partly natural, to wit: Thou 
shalt not kill—unnecessarily. Thou shalt not steal. Thou 
shalt not be small of heart and mean of soul. Thus forti- 
fied spiritually, they found in their primitive life an ele- 
mental peace that can be understood by those only wno 
have walked through the purple haze into the silence. 

In the beginning, of course, Sinful and Snow had regular 
names, like other folk, but lost them early in life; and, 
finding them of no particular value, never insisted on 
replacing them. As Snowshoe once remarked, his name 
was only useful when attached to a location notice; and, 
inasmuch as he and Sinful were in the habit of posting such 
notices in singularly out-of-the-way places, the oppor- 
tunities for advertising their identity were negtigible, to 
say the least—a condition which Mr. Brandon P. Hyde, of 
Wall Street, New York City, found furiously disconcerting 
when, following the expenditure of nearly ten thousand 
dollars in an effort to discover and apprehend the scoun- 
drels who had sold him the Sweepstake Mine, the national 
detective agency he employed reported the trail irrevo- 
cably lost. 

However, if Mr. Hyde will go to Weeping Water, on the 
trail to the old forgotten camp of Paradise, he will find one 
of the culprits. Sinful John and Toby sleep in the sage 
there under the same blanket, and a wooden cross marks 
their last dry camp. To the cross is nailed the end of a 
cracker box, and carved thereon with a jackknife is the 
legend: 

HERE Lie SINFUL JOHN AND His 
Cur Doc Tosy 
THEIR BARK WAS WORSE THAN THEIR BITE 
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“You Old, White:Whiskered, Toothiess, Chatterin’ Child o' Misfortune, Where'd You Git That There Nightgown ?** 


Here the record of Sinful John ends. As for Snowshoe 
Sam, he died in the Prospectors’ Home down Inyo way, 
and lies in the local cemetery, disgraced for aye by a neat 
tombstone bearing the devilish announcement that here 
lie the mortal remains of Elmer Sampson Postelwaithe. It 
is to be feared that Snowshoe was forced to reveal his dis- 
grace, when he bought his living in the Home, in order 
that the demands of red tape might be complied with. 

Nobody ever knew why Snowshoe Sam was so called, 
unless it be that the nickname was meant to convey a 
tribute to his extremely large feet. No such mystery 
attached to Sinful John, however. He was called Sinful 
because he was sinful—that is, if one judged him by his 
language, which for picturesque profanity was beyond 
comparison. Snowshoe was in the habit of explaining to 
horrified strangers that Sinful, in his impressionable youth, 
had been a bullwhacker and later a mule skinner; and 
hence had come by the awful habit legitimately, as it 
were. Sustained by this comforting information and an 
intimate acquaintance with Sinful John, one presently 
forgot the latter’s deficiency in the matter of verbal con- 
vention, and loved him for a clean-minded, simple-hearted, 
whimsical, gallant old soldier of fortune, or nhisfortur 
depending on how the pay dirt ran. 

For more than two years prior to the beginning of our 
story Sinful John, Snowshoe Sam and Toby had been 
attending strictly to busines 
surface placer claims in that choice bit of second-clas 
Purgatory known as Big Smoky Valley. During that 
period they had not been once to civilization together, 
Sinful John having abruptly sickened of the shams and 
foibles of society and declared his weariness of Snowshoe’s 
habit of helling round and getting nowhere. Sinful was all 
for saving the firm’s capital until a sufficient stake had 
been gathered, whereupon they would “take in” the Paris 
Exposition. He had heard tales of the delightful wicked 
ness of gay Paree, but was desirous of ocular evidence 
before believing. 

Nevertheless, such a picture of joy unconfined did he 
paint that Snowshoe’s alert imagination was roused, and 
they had set forth with Toby and the jacks, and plenty of 
grub and powder, to seek a healthy road stake wherever 
fortune might be lurking in the mineralized sections of 


dry-washing gold in some 








le Al IR'T El 


North America. In Big Smoky they located the d 
diggings; with a dry-washing apparatus of their own 
Invention and construction, pilus the high hopes that id 
aiways sustained them, they had spi two i | 
i ng the grave 
t AT | ay 
oct A ia ‘ rie 
if r pe 
partne ere | 
at ed f eightec 
‘ at 
ar 
i art 





Snowshoe sam 


straightened up 


irom hi tas 2 | 
veling grave 
tothedry-washer 
Ostensib! he Wa 


about to spit on hi 


hands. Instead, } 


tilted back his hat 
ran the to wort 
fingers of hi git 
hand throug hi 


thick gray foretoy 
and sighed Sintul 
John heard the sigh, 
caught the yearning 


IOOK In Snowshoe 


eyes and under 
stood perfectly. In 
the desert mer 10 


not speak u r 
they have to, for 


speech sha 
silence, whi nishKe 
a benedictior 
Moreover, aft 

one has adjusted 
oneself to the si 
lence, speech is not 
Vv itally necessary 
and this was so with 
Sinful John and 
Snowshoe Sam 
After twenty years 
of partnership, mental telepathy had taken the place of the 
spoken word; 


| 
a. 


so now Sinful looked sternly at Snowsho« 
and shook his head negatively. Resignedly Snowshox 
replaced his hat, spat on his hands, took a fresh firm grasp 


of the shovel handle, thrust the lip of the implement into 


the face of the gravel, changed his mind, and faced round 
on Sinful, who swore dreadfu ly at him 
“How many times have I got to tell you. Snowshoe 


that I ain’ta goin’ to leave these diggin’s unt | the scales 
tells us we've got twenty thousand in the poke? | 
tellin’ you, you here Sinful essayed a flight of the 


guage peculiarly his own, returning, alter thirty seconds, to 


the original ibject “that a trip to the Pare« Exposi 
tion is danged expensive, an’ I don’t aim to go there az 
miss a lot o’ fun just because I didn’t come proper 
heeled. Now you quit this vain repinin’ an’ git to shovelir 
gravel, or the first thing we know the Exposition’ll be ov 
before we've dry-washed our limit.” 

“Oh, to hell with the Paree Exposition!” Snows! 
shrilled in sudden, unreasonable rage. “I’m sick an’ tire 
talkin’ about it; an’ I’m layin’ you five to one Paree ain't 


nchow. Me I can have i 
over to Kelcey’s Wells.” 


what she’s cracked up to be 


pretty good time 





“That's be you're just plumb low an’ ordinary by 
nature,” Sinful growled. “Snowshoe, you ain't got a spec 
o’ art in that rabbit soul o’ yourn You ain't got non 
culture than a sage hen Don’t you never figger ther 

ymethin’ else in life beside goin’ to town to git drur 

“Don’t you never figger there’s somethin’ else 
besides meltin’ away in the middle o’ Big Sr 
washing this hell-fired gravel?”’ Snowshoe retorted 


“We gota good thing, you parasit 


“‘A feller can git tired o’ too much of a good t 

There was profound philosophy in this latter statemer 
and Sinful knew it. He wa lent, pondering we 
Snowshoe pursued hi advantage 

“We're about out of matches an’ plumb out of ‘ 
an’ it dos eem as if Toby’d ought to have a can o’ flea 
powder - 

Sinful John banged his fist on the dry-washer 

“Dang you, Snowshoe,” he protested, ‘‘y ire a-pit 


town-hungry 


Snowshoe admitted it 












“* &ll work an’ no play makes a dull boy o’ Jack,’ they 
say,”’ he quoted 

“It’s my turn to go out,” Sinful John reminded him 
with considerable asperity and profanity. 

“I thought mebbe me an’ Toby might fix up to go ‘long 
with you,”’ Snowshoe suggested mildly. 

This was rank heresy, for Snowshoe knew their weakness 
quite as well as did Sinful. According to their code, neither 
could “go on a bender” without the company of the other. 
That would have been unspeakable. Consequently, fol- 
lowing the principle of “‘safety first,” for the past two years 
they had taken turns at going out for supplies; and, asa 
result of this precaution, the gilded palaces of sin in Kelcey’s 
Wells had not fattened on the toil of the partners. 

Sinful John, figuratively speaking, went up in the air. 
When he came down again he knew that Snowshoe was 
unimpressed, He 
could tell that from 
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then he sat down, while Toby came and laid his cool muzzle 
in his master’s hand. ‘“‘Toby,’”’ quoth Sinful John pres- 
ently, ‘this here dog-goned Snowshoe would sure have been 
« fizzle as a Christian martyr, wouldn’t he?” 

Toby made a queer yawning little noise in his throat, 
wagged his stubby tail, licked Sinful’s hand, looked under- 
standingly at him, and thence out into the sage that had 
swallowed Snowshoe Sam. Sinful John nodded. 

“T reckon you'd better go along too, Toby, an’ sorter 
look after him,” he suggested. 

Toby trotted away on Snowshoe’s trail. 


au 


ATE in the afternoon of the sixth day following Snow- 
shoe Sam’s departure for Kelcey’s Wells, Sinful John, 
gazing out across Big Smoky, was aware of a tiny cloud of 





the dogged manner 
in which Snowshoe 
looked at him. So 
Sinful surrendered. 

“All right!" he 
announced. “Lain’t 
aimin’ to make a 
dull boy o’ you, 
Snowshoe, because 
! ain't anxious to 
tackle the impossi- 
ble. Nature give you 
a head like a por- 
celain doorknob 
long before 1 met 
up with you. Now 
listen, you ornery, 
quittin’, no-good 
son of a horse thief: 
I’ve took a vow not 
to tread the prim- 
rose path, as the 
feller says, until 
me an’ you've got 
twenty thousand 
dollars to tread it 
with. I ain’t longin’ 
none for sassiety 
not even your'n. 
From now until the 
day me an’ you 
lights in Paree an’ 
starts hikin’ up the 
Rue de la Pakes or 
the Champs Ulys- 
ses--take it from 
me, Snowshoe 
I'm pure. I know 
you're ” 

‘I been a he- 
angel for two 
year’!"" Snowshoe 
complained bitterly. l 

“Seein’ which, it 
sorter looks asif you 
might stick it out three months longer,’ Sinful reminded him. 

“But we got to have grub.” 

“Well, you go out to-morrow mornin’ an’ git it. I'll give 
you dust enough to buy everything we need—an’ you see 
that you buy it. Tend to all your business first—an’ then 
take a week off an’ do your hell-raisin’. Five hundred 
ought to give you all the joy a man o’ your age can stand.” 

“There ain't no fun if I goalone,”’ the prodigal protested. 

“You go alone an’ you have your little spash an’ git it 
over with,” Sinful thundered. ‘I'm excusin’ you this time. 
1 won't be jealous, nohow. All your life, Snowshoe, you've 
been a weak vessel; so I reckon the time has come when 
you've just got to let off steam or bust. I’m plumb weary 
listenin’ to your protests an’ whinin’; an’ if I got to look 
forward to three months more o’ bellyachin’ I might as 
well set on a stick o’ dynamite, light the: fuse an’ go to 
glory. At least I'll have peace then—an’ peace is my long 
suit. To-morrow mernin’ -——” 

‘But Sinful > 

“Don’t interrupt me. I'm talkin’. You'll leave here 
light, takin’ two jacks an’ ridin’ t’other, I'll give you four 
days to git to Kelcey’s Wells; one day to rest up; one day 
to tend to business; six days to raise hell; one to take a 
brace on yourself; an’ five days to git back tocamp. That's 
cighteen days.” 

“I'll bring you back a coupler quarts o’ liquor?”” Snow- 
shoe suggested. 

“Wa-al, | suppose we ought to have some round—in 
case 0° snake bite,” Sinful admitted grudgingly. ‘Not that 
I'm a-hankerin’ for the danged stuff.” 

Snowshoe nodded his comprehension and once more 
the gravel commenced to drop into the dry-washer. Early 
the following morning he took the jacks, bade Sinful a per- 
functory “So long!” and headed out across Big Smoky. 
Sinful watched him until he disappeared in the sea of sage; 





“I Guess I Can Trust You, Toby,"’ Sinful Addressed the Dog Affectionately. 
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Toby trotted on ahead, paused, and looked back expect- 
antly; whereat, to test him, Sinful John turned and pre- 
tended to go back to camp. Toby barked protestingly, ran 
after him, circled round him, and once, in desperation, pre- 
tended to bite Sinful’s ankle. “I guess I can trust you, 
Toby,” Sinful addressed the dog affectionately. ‘‘ Lead 
on, pup!” 

And Toby led on. Thus, in time they came to Kelcey's 
Wells, and at the very first saloon on the fringe of the camp 
Sinful John paused; a procedure Toby took small stock in 
apparently, for he trotted on, paused, looked back, barked 
once briefly and sharply, saw that he was making no impres- 
sion on Sinful John, and forthwith sat down on his hunkers 
to scratch fleas and think it over. He did not know that 
Sinful, being wise in his day and generation, would have 
bet anybody a twenty-dollar sombrero to a chew of tobacco 
that in this first 
saloon he would 











alkali dust coming rapidly toward him. While he was still 
wondering whether the dust was stirred up by a jack rabbit 
or a coyote, Toby burst from the sage’and trotted, panting, 
to his other master. His tongue was hot and dry, and hung 
sideways out of his open mouth, round the fringes of which 
the slaver had long since dried. As he caught sight of Sinful 
he tried to bark his joy at the meeting, but made a dismal 
failure of it; he could only lean up against Sinful’s shins 
and make queer rattling noises in his throat. He quivered 
with weakness. 

“Well, Toby-boy, you just did make it, didn’t you?’ 
Sinful John greeted the dog. ‘“‘The desert a’mos’ got you 
this time, didn’t it? Toby, where’s Snowshoe?” 

He carried Toby inta the tent and poured some water 
for him. In about five minutes he geve the parched dog 
some more, after4which he bathed him and plastered Toby's 
sore pads with a healing unguent that was always kept in 
the kyacks in case the packsaddies should gall the jacks. 
Utterly exhausted, Toby fell asleep, while Sinful prepared 
a meal for him. After Toby had eaten he fell asleep again. 
At midnight Sinful John woke him up. 

“Come, Toby-boy,”’ he said, “we've got to get out an’ 
shake a leg; an’ it’s up to you to lead me to Snowshoe. 
You've had your rest, Toby. If you hadn’t been plumb 
beat out when you got here I'd ‘a’ started then. I’ve got 
two canteens an’ some grub, Toby. Let’s hit the trail an’ 
hit it fast.” 

As they passed out into the moonlight Sinful John was 
weeping, for he knew Snowshoe was in trouble. The jacks 
had stampeded, doubtless; the water had given out; and 
even now Snowshoe was dying- perhaps dead— on the 
trail. Toby would not have deserted him except as a last 
resort. It was terrible! 

“Oh, partner!” murmured Sinful John— and this time 
he did not swear. 





“Lead On, Pup!"’ 


glean news of the 
missing Snowshoe. 
And he was not dis- 
appointed. 

“Snowshoe?” the 
barkeeper repeated. 
“Why, yes; Lreckon 
I can tell you about 
him, Sinful. What's 
your pleasure?”’ 
And he set out a 
bottle and a glass 

“Then tell me 
about him; an’ be 
quick about it,”’ 
Sinful answered 
with deadly calm, 
and shoved the 
temptation away 
from him. “‘ Where's 
my pardner?” 

“Why, Snow- 
shoe’s in the Rail- 
road Hospital.” 

“Who put him 
there?” 

Unconsciously 
Sinful John’s hand 
strayed to the old 
blue forty-five at his 
hip. Snowshoe’s 
quarrels were his 
quarrels too; the 
enemy of one must 
needs kill both if he 
would survive. 

“Old Man Pneu- 
mony, Sinful. 
Snowshoe just did 
make the camp, | 
guess. One o’ the 
boys found him 
wanderin’ up Main 
Street, drier’n a cov- 
ered bridge an’ 
talkin’ to himself; somebody called Doc Bleeker, an’ the 
doe took his pulse an’ temperature, an’ had him sent down 
to the Railroad Hospital. Word come up that Snowshoe 
had pneumony o’ the lungs, an’ Doc Bleeker says he ain't 
gota chance.” 

“Why ain’t he got a chance?” Sinful demanded fiercely. 

“Well, principally on account o’ all the liquor he’s drunk 
in his day--so Doc Bleeker says.” 

“He'll pull through,” Sinful declared with conviction. 
“*T know Snowshoe from soul to guts. Besides, he ain’t had 
a drink o’ liquor in two years.” 

“That there dog followed him to the hospital,” the bar- 
keeper continued. “‘But they wouldn’t let him in; so he 
hung round all o’ one day an’ night, an’ then lit out.” 

“He come for me.” The door banged and Sinful John 
was gone. 

The instant Sinful John emerged from the saloon Toby 
rose and trotted confidently ahead; nor did he pause once 
until he came to the Railroad Hospital, which the T. & G. 
maintained at this terminus of its line. It was a small 
frame shack, presided over by a superannuated doctor and 
two trained nurses. Arrived before the half-screen doer, 
Toby promptly reared himself on his hind legs and looked 
in; then he scratched the screen vigorously with his fore- 
paws and uttered a propitiatory bark; which peremptory 
summons had the effect of bringing to the door the nurse 
on duty. She was a sweet-faced girl of twenty-two or 
twenty-three, and to weary, alkali-laden old Sinful John 
she appeared, in her freshly starched uniform, as sweet as 
a royal flush. 

“Oh, I’m glad you’ve come!” she declared. 
Sinful, aren't you?” 

Sinful removed his hat, held it to his breast and looked 
at her. There was fright in the fine old eyes. He bowed low 

“1 be,” he said huskily. 
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“Snowshoe said you'd rm = - 


come. He said Toby would 7 








se , ey ca S 
go back alone, and then Bae : ful John declared 
you'd know something had ! Whats " 
happened and come lool er lake 
ing for him.” : 
“‘Is he—dead, young " l ) 
lad.;?” . her myse S W 
“No; he isn’t even go- P she A ladd 
ing to die. The crisis is past vas a | ‘ 
now. He'll be himself in a equence of w © take 
couple of weeks.” A specia ‘ ‘ 
Sinful John’s chin ceased | breed. He ‘ K 
to quiver; his mouth set in aid-- Ma e Kincaid 
hard lines. We bot wed | 
“Might I see the wuth- man t ear ag 
less cuss?” he queried. Pyrites Kincaid. He was a 
The nurse nodded smil- big, da ected n 
ingly and led Sinful John an’ me a ad an 
into the tiny ward where argy? ein Ballara 
Snowshoe, with a clean L VW the 
white nightgown on him, “Sinful, I'm Tetlin’ You That if it Wasn't for That There Nurse You'd Be Goin’ to Paree Alone mere ne you Gon ct} 


lay with his eyes closed. 





At the sound of the door opening his eyes opened also; 
he gazed severely at Sinful John. 

“Well,” he piped thinly, “what in blue } 
come here for, Sinfu 


lazes did you 


7 
‘To be handed the disapp’intment o’ my life when I 


find you're alive,” Sinful roared angrily. ‘‘ You old, whit 
} 


whiskered, toothless, chatterin’ child o’ misfortune, where'd 
you git that there nightgown?” 

“It tickles me,”’ Snowshoe complaine d. 

Doubtless it did; for Snowshoe had been sleeping in his 
shirt, or fully dressed, the greater portion of his life. 

“T hope it kills you, you— you ba 

‘Ladies present,”” cried Snowshoe warningly. 

The door was pressed gently open again and a fuzzy nose 
was poked into the room; a bright eye appraised the vision 
in the bed and a short bark from Toby greeted the lost 
partner e’er the proprietor of that bark dashed madly into 
the room, leaped up on the bed and licked Snowshoe’s face 
The nurse, being a discreet young woman, knew Sinful 


e withdrew, 





John had things to say to Snowshoe: so 
leaving the partners together. 

At eight o'clock that night, when she came in to announce 
to Sinful John that he must terminate his visit in accord- 
he found the light 
turned out. So she lit it again, and beheld at the foot of 
Snowshoe’s bed a pair of miner’s boots, and hanging to 


ance with the rules of the hospital, s 








bedpost a cartridge belt and a long gun in 
a holster. On the floor, beside the bed, Sinful John lay 
stretched, sound asleep; on the bed with Snowshoe, filling 
it with fleas, Toby lay, with his muzzle in Snowshoe’s hand. 


Snowshoe 


The nurse, who had been on the desert long enough to 
know its children, covered Sinful John with a spare blanket 


and left the partners alone together. 


a1 
“CVINFUL,” Snowshoe Sam declared solemnly, the day 
the former called to take him away from the hospital, 


“I’ve had a durned narrersqueak. I’m tellin’ you that if it 





wasn’t for that there nurse you’d be goin’ to Parce alone.” 
“So?” said Sinful John. 
. 


SATURDAY 


Fell a silence, broken presently by Snowshoe. 


“No,” he declared emphatically; “she ain’t that kind 


She’s a lady. We can't give her no new dre or bunt 
same as we would a Washoe squaw.”’ 

“How d’ye know she wouldn't like a new di a 
bunnit? Besides, I was thinkin’ of a silk dre 

‘Sinful, there’s times when you don't show good sense 
If she wears a silk dress in a camp like this, right off foll 


think she’s a dance-h 


““Wa-al, then, seein’ as how you're so danged up on et 
quette, suppose you suggest somethin’.” 
What do you suggest, Sinful?” 
I don’t su yest nothin’ I’m askin’ you to iggest it 


an’ I don’t give a durn what it is— provided it’s right 
We've just nacherly got to show our appreciation, an 
here ain't a thing I hate worse than bein’ a short spor 
when it comes to showin’ appreciation. Of course we pay 


the railroad people for your hospital expenses an’ they pay 


that gal what they think shes worth; but then—hell 
bells !— the never gits sick with pneu 





mony o’ the 1 they know what that ga 
really entitled to draw down? 


Them’s my sentiments, Sinful. I'm tellin’ you that 
oung woman ain't content with doin’ what the doctor 


ls her to do; she goes further. Sinful, I’m tellir you! 


y 
te 
I can’t grunt at night without she’s up an’ awake, ar 
wantin’ to know how about me. I can’t even think I'm 
thirsty but she knows it before I do. Just about the tims 
them bedsheets an’ the nightgown has me driven to d 
traction, she’s givin’ me an alcohol rub to cool me o 
She puts ice on my head; she curries my hair an’ whish 
ers; she feeds Toby; she frisks me an’ finds my poke an 
puts it away in the safe; she goes’ uptown an’ gets a 
feller to care for the jacks until you come. Sinful, every 
which way you figger her, that girl is allers up an’ doin’ 
She reads to me. When I’m out o’ my head an’ cussir 


somethin’ scandalous, she ain't scandalized none An’ 
on top of it all, she makes me up a lot of fanc y grub ar F 
cooks it herself. An’ if that ain’t a hand hard to beat I 
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snowshoe nodded and Sintul went on 

W hatever become Pyrites K uid? Did the gal t« 

u, Snowshoe 

W ‘ He } the pa Panamint, drops |} 
ul nds it again in Cinnabar. Thena indling, sneaktr 
on ¢ 1 hoss thief, by the name o' Brandon P. Hy 

eves him of | million in @ placer proposition down i 
Mexice ur alter that dont seem quite able to 
come bach He loss his sperrit alter he discover he 
all no more pay in that ground than there be in 

palit queried Sintu J t 

“Salt a-plenty,.” 

“IT don’tr ee how this man Hyde manag 
the |} perty ! ul mer ke Pyrites He igt to 
r . ‘ guarded ‘ Sa 

Which he did; but Hyde was too slick for him. Him 
in’ P te went down to the property tog ‘ t { 
course, P es being worth an on dolla it st G 
reason he don’t do the pannin’ himself. An’ he's 
fident of his own judgment to hire an engines So Hyd 


has a passel o’ Mexicans doin’ the pannin’; an’ all the time 


they re dou it they're SMOKIT ’ cigarettes, whic ‘ ( 
cigarettes contain mebbe a dollar’s worth of gold dust 

the tobacco. Nacherly when the ashes fa MT the 
end o’ the cigarette they falls into the pan, an’ Pyrites find 


Continued on Page 37 








They Drifted Away Through the Purple Haze Into the Silence, to the Scent of the Sage at Dawn, and Wood Imoke and the Odor of Frying Bacon at Eventide 
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By HELEN VAN CAMPEN 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


WAS in our barn soaking old Dandy’s puffed forefoot 
in a bucket of leg wash— we are the Northern Transfer, 
- Freighting by Horse, Dog and Launch—when [ke Bell 
hollered from the office that my Uncle Dan had come at 
last to take that hunt. And Pa and Mac— they are part- 
ners and brought me up, and Mac had to make my little 
dresses when we were way up at the head of the Kobuk, 
hile Pa tended the trap line—had gone Inside to bring 
out a shipment of Iditarod gold over the first snow. 
I streaked into the dog-harness room and switched from 
ork overalls into my good, red tailored suit 1 had hung 
there, and fuzzed up my hair, which is black and curlyish 
like Pa’s, though my high cheekbones are from mamma, 
who was Russian. Next minute I rushed out and kissed a 
man who was as big as Pa but not so handsome; and he 
had a mustache—I wouldn’t allow either Mac or Pa to 
they are germy. And he said: 
‘Well, well, Betsy—-you have not the Kelly look, my 
»ve! And here's a gift from Aunt Nora—a dress, I think; 
a litthe—uh— quieter than that one possibly.” 
I said I knew it would be bully—his wife is the one who 
marks things “Hold for the opening of navigation,” 
though forty times 1 wrote we have no ice on the Seward 


have one; 


Run, and ships come all winter, and the gowns never have 
the least zip to them, and I give them to natives. 
There was a Mr. Devlin with Uncle Dan, a golfy-faced, 
wt, fattish man, in a thick green suit and a cloth hat 
th a green feather, though otherwise he seemed sensible. 
tle stared up at our moose heads, telling Ike Bell he would 


give an ear to shoot one of that size. 


All He Wanted Was to Rough It 


= Now: Uncle, Pa said if you ever came while he was 
away to take you on a fine hunt; and I’ve the first 
iide’s license for Kenai Peninsula ever issued to a female 
a nonresident, under Alaska law, must have a licensed 
guide at ten dollars a day down there; so we will take lke, 
here, too.” 
“Ten a day! What rapacity!” said Uncle Dan, looking 
prave 
Pa had teld me he was rich and careful; so I hustled to 
explain he needn't pay anything, nor his friend; and Ike 
sid, why sure, this hunt was on us, and we would just get 
me swe il he ads! 
‘But hes that little Ike chap stamina?” Uncle Dan 
whispered. “‘We’'d want to travel fast and high, my love.” 
Why, Ike can keep up with Pa! So Uncle said then that 
was settled, and everybody could cook some of the time; 
and was it always this warm the twentieth of Septem- 
ber? He is from Bangor, Maine. 
I was going to hire a couple of packers, but they wanted 
to pack their own stuff, as that would be more fun; so I 
hurried and made a grub list, and Ike and I took them up 
Broadway and introduced them to everybody. They went 
the butcher’s with me, and Mayor Myers shook hands 
nd cut off lamb chops and said he only wished he was 
going. And Uncle Dan said: 
“Well, Lam pretty quick of eye; and this summer Dev 
ind I practiced, and I fired more than thirty-seven 
hundred rounds from my .280 caliber, high-velocity Bass 


e Alum 
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rifle, at all ranges from a few feet to half a mile 
the close shots offhand, others from standing, kneel- 
ing and prone positions, always using the military sling.” 

“I guess you're sure fit. Your brother is some shot, 
himself,”” said the mayor. 

**As boys I could beat him,” said Uncle Dan. 
a fine town here.” 

‘You like the Bass for a big gun, eh?” said Ike, and 
my Uncle nodded gravely; his had been specially made 
and cost eighty bucks. 

“I took it this way, my love,” he explained: ‘ Dibbs’ 
Hardware people knew I was coming, and I tried to get 
‘em to put up the gun free for the advertising my Alaska 
trip would give it; but they are very close people, though 
if | take it back unnicked and well kept Dibbs is to let me 
turn it in for seventy-two.” 

“Oh, you will meet somebody here you'll want to give it 
to,”’ I said, and he looked amazed, and Ike snickered. 

Mr. Devlin had begun to breathe way into himself, and 
then let out, saying he meant to keep it up, and asking me if 
I took exercises daily, as his daughter bent down a hundred 
times every morning, and it had made a new girl out of her. 

“This is a beautiful country, Miss Betsy,”’ he said. 
“Ah, I dote on mountains; and those white peaks across 
that bay, cleaving the blue sky—delightful; delightful!” 

He would say “‘ not necessarily ’’ or “‘ comparatively speak- 
ing” about everything, and had brought some specially 
prepared rations, and said not to put in anything extra in 
the food line for him; but, just the same, I did, for whether 
the Germans marched on it as he claimed, or not, that 
truck is foolish. Uncle Dan had a sack of special pellets 
that he told me to guard, as they were valuable. 

“But, child, you won't be able to keep pace with hardy 
men like us,” he said uneasily. ‘‘ Dev walks miles golfing, 
and in thirty years I have not missed going on my own 
feet to business, no matter if I have been up; and your 
aunt would feel very badly if I returned without trophies. 
Yet I won't be able to leave you alone in a wild country 
I can’t do any loitering.” 

“He does not necessarily mean that you are not wel- 
come, Miss Betsy,” said Mr. Devlin between breathings. 
“But I know what my own daughter could endure.” 

“The kid’ll be right along— put a bet on that,” said Ike, 
and finally we all laughed; and Uncle Dan said on with 
the dance then; all he wanted was to rough it and be sure 
of moose and sheep. 

By noon next day we were in Pa’s big high-nosed river 
boat, a sled cover over the outfit, which was piled every- 
where except on seats for two who must row in bad 
places, and room for me in the stern to run the overboard 
engine, and were halfway down Kenai Lake. Uncle and 
Ike were to row, and Mr. Devlin sprawled on top of the 
cargo, smoking and breathing noisily, and taking pictures. 

“By my soul—delicious!"’ he said, beaming at the hills 
bright with yellowing poplar and reddened blueberry 
scrub. “I'll bring the wife next year.” 

Uncle was already looking, with Pa’s best glasses, for 
game above the timber line of the peaks; and he told Ike: 

“Oh, that Bass is a wonderful weapon! Starting at the 
five-hundred-yard station I would run ahead, stopping to 
fire from all stations to improve my wind for quick shots 


“You got 
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in the field. Now be frank with 
me: Is there a chance of not se« 
ing moose?” 

“Why, they’il run over you if you don't side-step 
said Ike; and Mr. Devlin cried: 

“Glorious! By George, I am ready for them! I have 
Bass too,” 

The lake was like satin, and even with a ton in the boat 
we made fair time; and they ate a cold lunch I had made; 
and when we rounded an island and a chill wind hit us 
Uncle exulted because he had on doul le kneed Ma KInaw 
pants, made special, like the gun, though Ike had warned 
him to ditch them for some light drills that would not 
rustle in the brush. Mr. Devlin was all bundled up in 
heavy wool clothes and a coat that was leather on one side 
and corduroy on the other, though I told him he would 
roast in it, and to get a stag shirt, like Ike and I wore; 
but you can never advise a chechako—they get talking to 
a clerk who once went after ducks, and it is all over. 


Mr. Devlin’s Busy Day 


OON the lake narrowed, and I yelled to Ike would we 

take the river without stopping at the Landing to say 
hello to the boys? And he said might as well; then we 
would be able to camp before it was very dark. Uncle Dan 
smiled when Ike stripped to his undershirt, which, wit 
drill pants, is all he wears in the hills unless it is snow 
weather; and Mr. Devlin made a burrow in the grub sa 
so as to lie on his back and smoke. 

“Tf you are nervous, maybe you ought to scrooch down 
more,” I said, and Mr. Devlin waved a lazy hand at me 
“It takes two hours through the river, and we don’t stop.” 

“Not unless we git stopped unexpected,” said Ike 
“*Member last fall, Betsy, when the Murphy party spilled 
on Schooner Bend? 
nel. The water’s two foot higher than it ought to be thi 
year ‘cause of the hot summer.” 

“Why did they spill?’’ asked Uncle Dan; I had stopped 
the engine to look it over, and a current was taking us into 
a narrowing stream. 

“Rocks,” I said. ‘“‘Of course, being high, it’s better for 
us to-day.” 

Then I cranked and couldn’t hear anyone; but wher 
we shot the first rapids, and Mr. Devlin abruptly got to 
his knees and looked ahead, Ike motioned for him to get 
down so I could see to steer. The Kenai River was in flood, 
water covering places that are usually bare, and the 
twelve-mile current making whirly places everywhere. | 
saw Mr. Devlin clutch the sled cover— he was a very pale 
green, matching his suit—as we rushed at a barricade of 
white foam. 

“Row!” yelled Ike, and Uncle Dan’s face set like wolve 
were after him, as they jerked the boat round a rock. 

Then we hit—a grind and a whang-bang, which was the 
hinged shaft of the engine; but Mr. Devlin didn’t know 
and he sat up and shouted: 

“We're sinking! Sinking!” 

“Set down, you rummy!” Ike roared, and he slammed 
him with an oar; and I stood for a second to be certain of 
the course. “‘Channel’s changed again, Betsy; keep her 


dead ahead, or we—row!” 


a-course they didn’t savvy the chan 
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They rowed desperately, and we slewed about, rose 
again, grated, and came down, shipping water, into the 
racing flood. There was a nasty box cafion coming, where 
the white water frothed and sprayed high. The engine 
halted under the impact of a cross wave, but it went on, 
though the water alone could take us fast enough, and I 
steered for the middle, where it was deepest, and they all 
yelled, Mr. Devlin lying flat on his stomach and rolling 
his eyes and panting—the ninny! We slid off another 
rock getting out of the cafion, and the river widened, Ike 
yelling: 

“Devlin, jump down under our feet and bail; we're 
standin’ in a foot of it!” 

Mr. Devlin fell into their space, and every time he 
would throw out a bucketful I had to laugh at his greeny 
face. “*’S all right—don’t be scared!” said Ike; and he 
winked at me and bailed, too, for a little. 

It was certainly a lovely day, and a person with time to 
look back could see the white spires of mountains closing 
in on us; and the sun made a glistening silvery streak of 
the river until the next box cafion shut out everything 
but high dark walls of rock. Ike got his oar ready, bobbing 
up to look ove the big bow 

“Sta’bo’e kid—no chance; we can’t make it—row! 
he hollered. 


Mr. Devlin Makes Himself Useful 


HE shaft went bumpty-bump on a bowlder that the 

high water hid, and the boat tipped until water was 
nearly to the top of my shoepacs. I saw Ike give his oar 
to Uncle Dan, who had his mouth open and some of his 
mustache in it, and was glaring and sweating, and quite 
pale. Ike and Mr. Devlin both bailed, and I sent her be- 
tween two pointed rocks | remembered from other trips, 
and just scraped one. Golly, it was fun! Uncle Dan did 
pretty well rowing alone, though it is a very wide boat; 
but he has a long reach, and when Ike would roar Uncle 
rowed, and I jumped her round them, until suddenly we 
were through the last cafion and the river split into two 
treams, and beyond was Skilak Lake. I ran the bow up 
to a gravel bar and got a can from the tool shelf and bailed; 
but Mr. Devlin scrambled to land and sat right down in a 
mudhole, sinking his face into his hands. 

‘You done swell, kid,’ Ike said, bailing fast so as to 
keep the bedrolls and grub from much of a wetting. 

Uncle Dan was wheezing and stripping off his Macki- 
naw coat; and he said between heaves: 

“Well, Elizabeth, my brother Al can thank his stars 
that I was along to-day to save your life!” 

“To what?” I was plumb amazed! 

Mr. Devlin looked up and tragically nodded. 

“Why—lovely dove!—Uncle Dan,” I said, “Pa and 
Sandy Cotter once came down the Kenai on two logs lashed 
together, and they had me and a sack of flour with’ em!” 

“Ain't no danger whe! u got a good boat,” said Ike, 
laughing. ‘‘Had 


you goin’, did it? 
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He gave a dull look down the lake, muttering, and he 
shivered as his eye caught the river; and I got his camera 
and opened it, and he held it any which way and pressed 











the bulb—I know it wasn't a regular picture. ee. | 
Pretty soon Ike said she was all skookum now, and we ‘ N 
better be on our way as it was a head wind. Mr. Devlin ‘ ‘ 
got down in the bottom, pretending soon that 
he was asleep; but he would open his eyes and 
look anxiously forth every minute or so. Skilak ) 
is a long narrow lake, and the peaks on each side ‘ 
give the wind quite a sweep, and it would catch ‘ ‘ 
our bow; and, meeting the waves, we would slap, } pu ( e, to 
and Mr. Devlin’s green hat would rise up and git uy 
sink down—he ought to be in her in such a sea H Mos [ e Da 
when she is empty! le g his end of the t ‘ 
There was no need to row now, and Uncle n could foot it to this Kenai place, 
Dan just sat quiet, seeming to be reflecting, and then?” asked Mr. Devlin, bringing a duffel 
not bothering to look with the glass for game. bag, and a stick of driftwood for the fire, 
Ike smoked and grinned at me; and I would nod ~ though I told him it was no good, and he could 
oat vga : 4 Ike Was 
and think over what to get him for Christmas. Saying How He Shot ag #Ke the ax and finda sta g cle et 
Out from the lee of some little rox ky islands we Bear on That Hill Once “We il he took a ilier-dralt boat dow 
pounded harder, and Mr. Devlin weakly got up, he go to sea t fre there, ar 
and he and Uncle Dan seemed to be excited; so I stopped no vessels come it he could ship it freig! nd to 
the engine, which slowed us, though the wind turned her Seward; an’, again, he’d want the boat on these lakes f 
right round in a minute, and I heard: next year an’ then wouldn't have sid Ike, eating a 
“It’s not us; it’s taking that young girl into peril!” flake of dried beef If he mushed he'd be ‘ 


“Right, Devy—bet 
said Uncle Dan. “1 am responsible to my brother for 
her safety, and 

“Uncle Dan, you are just plain scared—of nothing 
I said indignantly. “Safety, indeed! You stick with Ike 
and me, and we will take care of you. Now sit down!” 

After a little, as we plowed along, 1 could hear bits of 
talk, Ike saying how he shot a bear on that hill once, and 
that would have been a bully shot for the Bass, and trying 
to make Uncle Dan shoot at a tree; but the latter only 
smiled wanly and would not. It got gray and cold as the 
sun slipped back of a peak, and no one said anything until 
when it was nearly dark I stopped the engine and called 

“Row!” 

“Oh, heaven, what has happened?” said Mr. Devlin 
from the gloom; but Ike had grabbed his oar, and Uncle 
with that same glary look took his—I had merely shut off 
the gas so they could quarter us in to shore slowly 

And in five minutes we were all on the beach and drag 
ging the outfit through ragged spruces to a camp site in the 
thicker forest. Ike started up a fire first thing, and I got 
water for tea and dumped cold cooked beans into a pail, 
cut up bread and set out a can of butter, milk, and fried a 
big pan of ham and made milk gravy. From under a bed 
roll he was carrying Mr. Devlin exclaimed: 

“Dan’l, I wouldn’t make that journey again for a1 
lion! It may be a long way round over the glacier, but a 
man’s hide is worth something to him.” 

“Cheer up, Dev!” said Ike from where he was getting 
up a tent. “Or you could mush nine miles to the foot of 






ter to get ashore anywhere hers 





“Notatall,”’ said 
Uncle Dan stiffly. 

Mr. Devlin was 
busy being sick. 

“Why, Uncle, 
you looked re ady 
to have a fit!” I 
said, and he just 
looked without re- 
plying. 

Ike would glance 
at Mr. Devlin and 
wink at me, while 
Uncle Dan tried to 
find out if the 
bumping had loos- 
ened any seams in 
the boat; but it 
hadn’t. Pa and 
Mac run right into 
anything if they are 
busy arguing, and 
we just throw heron 
the shore, springs, 
and calk with half 
a bedquilt 

**Look, Mr. Dev- 
lin—speaking of 
scenery,’ I said 
kindly. ‘“‘See the 
long glacier to the 
left? That’s an aw- 
ful thing to get over. 
We walked up one 
year and Pa himself 
got tired! These 
are nice high moun- 
tains too—why 











don’t you take a —— 


picture?” “The Sheep are in Those High Peaks, Unk,’’ I Whispered. “‘Scrooch Down — Quick !"* 





After we had sat round the fire and chowed, thous { 
was windy Unel ind M Ly i felt bette tr 
once Uncle said, in a sniffy way, it was lucky he had bra 
enough to keep on his thick trousers i e ol 
where would he have been? Mr. Devlin drank a lot of tea, 
and remembered to breathe long some more, and after 
second go of beans and ham and gravy he was telling joke 


Uncle Dan Wants Statistics 


YUDDENLY Ike touched his arm, and we all listen | 
» 


f 


iOr a Moose COW Was MOOINg In the swamp back Of cam] 
I could have got her right up to us if I had spotted a birch 
while it was lighter, so as to make a horn. Uncle grabbed 


his rifle, and Mr. Devlin took 


they coul 


is, and Ike had to tell then 





nt hit anything in the dark-—-and you mustr 
shoot cows, anyway; but they kept listening, and the moo 
ing grew fainter as the cow moved away from her drinking 
pot at the lake. Uncle Dan told again about his running 
shots, and said 

There must be a record Kept o all shots on the trip 
Dev, with distances accurately measured, and notations 
of the effects of shots on animals; for we shall want it to 


write up that piece for Trapper and Trader's Friend. The 


editor of it is a great pal of mine, Betsy. WI got a 

pencil? I forgot mine 
“IT never seen the paper,” said Ike, who 1 great 
reader; and Uncle asked me to make a note to send Ike a 
co} of their ar ‘ 
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Yukon stove, with the cooking stuff, except fry pans and 
nested buckets, and the big tent, was a one-man pack, 
so someone must take that man’s bed, Uncle Dan and Mr. 
Devlin sat on the edge of things a while, and then rooted 
out their duffel, arid said first they must have enough 
towels. And I said one towel each was enough—Aunt 
Nora had put in a dozen and Mrs. Devlin ten—and one 
handkerchief, and just the boots they had on, and moc- 
casins for round camp. Uncle Dan had a rubber poncho 
and a big tarp, and a medicine case weighing ten pounds 
and full of fancy-topped bottles—why, we take only some 
iodine and bandages, and bichloride tablets, which are the 
thing for a soak for blood poisoning, and some fly-dope. 
‘No; I got to have the case, my love,”’ said Uncle Dan. 
Now these two whetstones and five hunting knives go 
gifts, Ike, from my friend, that editor, and others who 
knew I was coming North—and the fishing rod; we shall 
want fish; also, the shotgun for birds—-lay that over there. 
Ever use these little folding axes, Ike?” 

“Naw; I never use ’em,” said Ike. “We got a real 
double-bitted one along. See that burlap is tied round it 
good Betsv.” 


“This compas 


sa need,” said Mr. Devlin; and he also 
put out a folding saw and a toilet set in a silk case, and lots 
of heavy shirts, some hats, and a folding chair he meant 
to use in camp. “I can carry them.” 

lke was to take the tent and stove and bacon, and Uncle 

as bound to carry grub, his own bed and duffel, and Ike’s 
robe. The two were then to return for another load, while 
Mr. Devlin and I set a camp on Cottonwood Creek, which 





is in the middie of the moose country. 

“Clever stunt, Ike,”’ said Uncle Dan, “I'll take Betsy’s 
things as well.” 

Mr. Devlin suggested taking just his prepared rations, 
which were done up one for a meal, as that would reduce 
yrub weight, the very reason for bringing them; so he 
brought a big box up and used the folding ax, to show it 
was handy. The contents seemed soggy, and it was full of 
paper candy boxes; and he read from a label: 

“Two thin slices bacon; four prunes; tablespoon ground 
nut meat; one disk sweet chocolate; five macaroons; one 
hard-tack; square Swiss cheese; spoonful seedless raisins; 
five carameis—-eliminating all cooking. 

“You tore into them beans lively for a starter,” said 
Ike. “Why not a ration?” 

“They ure for the march, my dear fellow,” said Mr. 
Devlin. “There you have the sweet to give you fuel 
comparatively speaking, a man wants no more than is 
listed.” 

“We got it out of Trapper and Trader’s Friend,” said 
Unele Dan. “‘There’s no bunk about it; the fats, sugars 
and acids are all there. Let's all use ’em.” 


” 


Uncle Dan Has a Square Meal 


| E GOT mad when I wouldn't agree. Ike woke everyone 
at five so we could get away, and Mr. Devlin cut some 
green wood, And, as Uncle Dan was bound to breakfast 
on a ration, he said never mind him; but then he 
smelled the coffee and ham and mush, and said 
it might be easier this time to have that and save 
untying a box; so he did, and called Mr. Devlin, 
who was standing round and shivering, and cry- s 
ing what must it be like down here in winter? 
And wasn’t I freezing in those thin overalls and 
light flanne! shirt? Of course a person is some 
cold, hunting in the fall; but you keep going, 
and if thin clothes are wet they will dry quick. 

Pretty soon he made his pack and had 
ome left over, and went into the brush and 
put that on, and a lot of shells in his pock- 
ets, and a cartridge belt too. Uncle Dan 
wore a big .45 and had shells cached all 
over himself, and Pa’s glasses, and offered 
to take my rifle; but I hid it, and Ike told 
him to forget trying to lug my bed, he had 
oo much right then. But he is 
like Pa and stubborn, and he said 
he guessed he knew himself; that 
it would be merely pleasure, and 
1e was a trifle too stout as it was. 

I saw, when hestarted, his pack- 
straps were too wide and cutting 
his shoulders in two. Mr. Devlin 
was going touseatumpline. When 
he got set, w ith the band over his 
forehead, the pack sagging far 
dewn, and his gun and a camera in 
one hand and the buckets in the 
other, though Ike wanted to tie 
them to his own packboard, with 
the stove, he saw there was lots of 
dew, and began all over, first put- 
ting on some slicker pants. 

I slid under my pack sack, got 
it high on my back, and made my 
little silk hat loose on my head, 
and went up the trail after Ike, 


Mr. Deviin Got Set, With the Band Over His Forehead, 
the Pack Sagging Far Down 


Pretty soon Mr. Devlin hollcred—and he was sogged in a 
water hole and could not get up; so I pulled at him, and 
after another half mile he excused himself and swore. And 
I snickered and said that would be some picture, and he 
gritted at me, his face purple, and staggered on until he 
swore again and fell flat, crying could I find his knife and cut 
off the slicker pants? I got a bully picture of him, first. 

“Lord, I am baking alive!’”’ he said, and could breathe 
hard without remembering. 

After another quarter mile he said to please go on and 
he would catch up; and later he burst out through some 
alders and said: 

“That is twelve-dollar underwear, but it can go, for all 
of me—I took off my two extra suits. Also, maybe in 
Ontario they lug a hundred pounds from a tumpline that’s 
cutting into their brains; but I believe it is a lie! Are 
you hot?” 

I took his rifle, then, and a few odds that would go on 
my packboard; and we overtook Uncle Dan and Ike rest- 
ing under a big spruce. 

“Why, where’s your big coat, Uncle?”’ I called, because 
he was in his undershirt like Ike. 

He said very briefly he had put it on a branch and would 
pick it up with the second load; and when I asked was he 
enjoying the outing, he sighed and rose--but Mr. Devlin 
got snagged again, not having learned to hunt a stump or 
bank to rest his pack on, and then walk under it when 
starting. 

“Weil, sir, you sayin’ yesterday about how you carried 
a hundred an’ fifty pounds in the lumber country got me,” 
Ike said, giving me his gun while he made a cigarette. 
“Put eighty on me, an’ I got a load; but then big guys 
like you an’ your brother Al kin make it—-what you're 
packin’ to-day feels like a feather, don’t it?” 

“tlow—how much I got now?” Uncle said in grunts, 


s! iting his packboard, and Ike figured a second and I said: 


“Only seventy, Uncle. 

I weighed it all on the 

« seales last night, so I 

could tell Pa if you are 

stronger than he is. He 

earries a hundred and 

twenty-five, and has his 

gun, too, you know; but 

** he said not to overload 

you if you ever came 
while he was away.” 

“I wouldn’t know I 
had anything on me,” 
Uncle Dan said, and he 
walked very fast; and 
when he saw I was right 
along with him he looked 
back and said I was a 
great girl, and wasn’t I 
tired yet? 

Then I wanted him to 
race; and he agreed and 
ran a little way, but 
stopped suddenly with a 

long grunt and said 
where was that 
glass?—he thought 
he saw a bear on 
the hill. And he 
made out not to 
hear me when I was 
ready to race some 
more. 

Ike was delayed, 
pulling Mr. Devlin 
out of a creek, as 
he had tripped on 
a root and gone backward 
through some bushes into the 
water. Ike picked up fifty of 
Uncele’s shells, the compass 
and folding ax, thinking they 
had been Jost; but Uncle 
scowled and was not very 
polite when he took them 
back. I asked where was 
his .45? 

“Betsy, I have it; it is 
mine anyway, is it not?” he 
said quite coldly. 

Just thesame we 
never saw it again 
during the trip! He 
was all scratched 
from willows flying 
back into his face. 
Mr. Devlin kept 
worrying about 
poisonous growths 
and being far from 
medical aid; and he 
was scratched too. 
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I told him twice there is no poisonous vegetation in Alaska, 
and he would sigh and eat full-meal pellets, and look hungry. 

“There’s camp in them big cottonwoods!” said Ike 
after three hours, and I wanted Uncle to race; but he 
shook his head, though smiling a very little. Not much 
like Pa, who larks along the trail and hides, coming in 
ahead of you, and doing birdcalls until he has to laugh and 
gets found! 

Well, I built a small hot smudge while the rest straight- 
ened up and drank from the creek; and Mr. Devlin lay 
flat, feebly pawing at his pack to get out a candy-box 
ration. I nearly spilled the coffee bucket when he gave a 
throaty, queer cry and found the boxes had got full of 
Skilak Lake; and as there had been some gasoline and 
lubricating oil with the water in the boat it made the 
melted chocolate, nuts, cheese and caramels stick round 
the bacon; and it smelled awful! With another moan he 
scrabbled them all together and staggered with them to 
the creek. 

“‘Never mind, pal; we got plenty grub along,” said Ike, 
smoking. 

“Never mind? Ninety cents each! And I suffered under 
them eight miles!” said Mr. Devlin bitterly. “‘ Thirty 
pounds—about a hundred in all, upon me!” 

“Oh my, no, Mr. Devlin; we only let you take fifty- 
six—it was every smidge weighed,” I said. A chechako 
always thinks he is packing more than he is. 


The Size of a Kadiak Bear 


RETTY soon I gave him a plate of rice and raisins, and 

a can of cocoa and a bacon sandwich, and he came to 
life. Uncle just ate and was silent, except once he asked 
Ike who said it was only eight miles back to the lake? Ike 
said if he would rather omit the extra trip, forget it, and I 
mentioned how Pa and Mac last year made three round 
trips in a day; and after a sigh Uncle said: 

“Not at all; not at all, Ike. I am feeling grand!” 

“He can pack fifty pounds of sugar and fifty of flour,’ 
I suggested. “That makes just a nice load, and not 
knobby, like canned stuff.” 

When they were gone Mr. Devlin kept going to sleep by 
the last of the fire; but I shook him and made him do the 
heavy work, getting up the big tent. He had busted the 
feather half off his hat, lying flat so much. I said wasn’t 
this a pretty place? And he answered oh, glorious 
indeed !— but he seemed rather absent. 

We were in the only big trees in the narrow little valley, 
as beyond there were only a few small spruces on the steep 
hillsides, the rest all alders and fireweed and Hudson Bay 
tea scrub, and willows which were broken and chewed by 
moose. Ahead there showed one snowy peak. You go 
toward it to reach the sheep country. About every minute 
a rabbit would dart through camp and Mr. Devlin would 
grab at his gun, thinking it was a bear. 

““My child, you must be mistaken as to the size of the 
Kadiak species of brown bear that inhabits this locality 
ten-feet hides! Do you realize what that would be?” 

“I didn’t say every one was. Eight is a big bear if he 
is coming for you, but nine and ten are down here if we 
find them; and Pa once saw a twelve-footer, though the 
fur wasn’t over an inch long and no good. And a mamma 
bear travels with last year’s cubs, sometimes, and this 
year’s also, and they will help her, of course; that is why 
we always have a gun along down here— you have to.” 

He would not move a step, then, without his Bass. 
Well, it is true. And they will go for a man; they do it all 
the time. Why, Bill Kaiser had to stay on the roof of his 
cabin three days once. A brownie can’t climb, though it 
will reach for you if you don’t keep going. When we had 
the small cooktent up—the one I would sleep in—and were 
setting the Yukon stove on some rocks, Mr. Devlin sud- 
denly got pale and peered out, with his rifle ready; but it 
was only a wolverine and it flashed away ina hurry. There 
is an animal that hardly ever lets itself be seen. 

“T wonder if they will be much longer?” Mr. Devlin 
kept saying when it was dusk; so I said I would chase 
down the trail a couple of miles, and he could watch the 
big bannock I had in the oven, and stoke the stove with 
some more of that green wood he had cut, and square the top 
of a log for us to sit on at meals. 

We had brought in some boughs for the beds. He 
seemed to want me to stay there, and sighed. It was 
about dark when Ike’s voice came, offering to spell Uncle 
with the big pack, and crying that it wasn’t but another 
half mile. 

“Hello, Unk, how are you making it?” I hollered, and 
he said gruffly: 

“T am all right.” 

“Lemme spell you with it, Kel; you been slowin’ for 
the last mile,” Ike said. 

“T tell you I am all right!’’ said my uncle hoarsely; he 
had cut some off the ends of his heavy pants and was in 
his undershirt, with no hat, and heaved like fury. 

Mr. Devlin acted half hysterical when we got there, 
and he had burned a hand turning the bannock over, and 
made some terrible muck for coffee. He said a person 
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ALE All 


ARLITOS sat on the back steps of the man- 
ager’s house, brooding darkly on the ways of 
women. Though he munched steadily on 
molasses candy, there was a frown on his brow. 
lie and Rosie had quarreled. 
“No, I won't!” 
“Get as mad as you like. 
Her retort was swift. 
pan caught him squarely in the middle of the back, 
and with a wail of dismay and anguish he ducked 
beyond reach of more. 
“You did that on purpose !”’ he ye lled. 
Rosie came to the door and surveyed the drip- 


his shoulder. 
It ain’t a man’s work.” 
The contents of the wash- 


he called over 


ping boy with soft contrition. 

“Oh, I'm ! But could I know 
you’d be there? Are you mad at me, honey?” 

Carlitos said he was; he was perfectly honest 
about it. 

“Well, why wouldn't 
then?”’ she demanded. 

That insult again! Carlitos took a long breath 
and started in afresh to tell her precisely what sort 
of devilshe was. What he said would havescorched 
a sensitive nature to a crisp; but Rosie was not 
sensitive and she smiled kindly as she wiped her 
hands. 

Now a smile may propitiate or it may be one 
to madden. The girl’s stung Carlitos to frenzy. 
He gulped down the tears and advanced to chastise 
her. Yes; he would show Rosie a woman’s place 


so sorry how 


you help me wash up, 


in the scheme of things; he would beat her up. 
Forgetting that she was twice his size and could 
wallop the everlasting daylights out of him in a 
fair field, Carlitos grabbed her by the wrist and 
tried to apply the boot tosie cuffed his ears vig- 
backed him against the wall, her 
pin his arms above his head and 
ther. torment him at leisure, but the boy bit her 
the The noise of 


their 


orously and 
intent being to 
screamed. 
manager’s wife to the 


on forearm and she 


struggle drew the 
kitchen. 
“For 


she exclaimed. 


matter now?” 
‘Rosie, turn that boy loose! The 
ou picking on a little fellow 


heaven’s sake, what’s the 
idea of a big girl like y 
like Carlitos!” 

The dishwasher let go by flinging Carlitos to a 
safe distance, and cried in her own defense: 

‘Pick on him? Why, he jumped on me, Miz 
Witherspoon! The brat’s got a knife 
Oh, you mean li'l’ devil!” 

Mrs. Witherspoon cast one glance at Carlitos 
and perceived that it was so. 

“Scat!” she snapped, with a stamp of her foot. 
“Seat, you!” And Carlitos fled. 

He headed toward the corrals for sanctuary. 
There were three of them, with high, thick adobe 
walls. The feed barns formed one side of the larg- 
next to them stood the where the 
thoroughbred stallions and the jack were kept. As 





out too, 





Look! 


est: stables, 
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he passed the latter’s stall the beast came raving 
to the foot of the door. He had torn a hole in it 
close to the ground with his teeth, and through 
this aperture he now stuck his nose, snapping his jaws hope- 
fully. The boy paused to watch the performance. A 
pitchfork lay on the ground. Carlitos picked it up and 
shoved the handle into the opening. Instantly the jack’s 
teeth crunched on it and the boy lunged viciously. 

“Cut that out!” ordered a voice, and he whirled to 
face the manager. “‘ Where you been?” continued Wither- 
“Just lazin’ round as usual? Now you come 
alive and get busy. Take the stallions out and water ’em.” 

The boy proceeded to do as bidden. The brown pacer he 
led down to the tank because of an antipathy the animal 
harbored against anything astride his bere back, but the 
black Percheron, which weighed two thousand and fifty 
pounds, was a special chum. Carlitos clucked at the mon- 
ster and stroked his glossy shoulder, then scrambled up by 
the aid of a wagon wheel and rode him to water. 

He looked like a monkey atop an elephant. General 
Prosperity’s back was about three feet across and the 
boy’s short legs stuck straight out, but the stallion moved 


spoon, 





with an easy gait, his glistening neck arched, and Carlitos 
swelled like a toy balloon with pride. It was a source of 
annoyance to him, however, that Rosie could not witness 
this triumph of horsemanship. 


I have recited this chapter of a morning for the sole 
purpose of showing from what humble beginnings a great 
soldier may spring. Who would ever have suspected that 
Carlitos would become a hero and have his deeds lauded in 
camp-fire song? Who, watching him suck candy on the 
back steps, or playing the mouth organ in the shade, while 


“You Have Heard Me Say That the First Duty of a Sotdier Was 





Loyaity and Obedience? Yet You Have Been a Traitor’ 


others toiled afield—who the Sam Hill would have guessed 
that he’d lay it all over every rival of his years in martial 
doings? 

But he did. It’s the tarnation truth. 

Haven't you often noticed how that sort of thing works 
out? Did you never have occasion to observe that the 
very fellows at school whose excuse for existence seemed 
hardest to find got monuments erected to them in the 
town square? : 

Well, that was the way with Carlitos. All unknowing of 
the splendid future, he dwelt in the house of his mother at 
the Tumbling K Ranch, and took the stallions to water, 
and stole sugar from the commissary, and worried Rosie 
by loafing in the kitchen 

Not that the girl disliked him. 
could look at Carlitos 
But there were flaws in his character—it seemed pri 
that Carlitos would make a poor provider. He 
of idling in the heat of the day, and in the cool he preferred 
rolling dice to any form of Besides all that, Rosie 
was seventeen and Carlitos only ten, which is really a too 
great disparity of age for anything serious. 

Sometimes she would grab Carlitos and kiss him in the 
presence of the entire outfit. It made the boy see red and 
plan murder in his heart. He would have appreciated a 
little loving in the gloom of the kitchen at the going-dowr 
of the sun, when nobody was about, but with a crowd of 
ribald cowboys to witness the spectacle it made his flesh 
creep. The strange part was that Rosie swiftly slapped 
him when he attempted a priv 


No woman on eart 
f +} } 


without a warming ol eart 


able 


Was for d 


labor 


ate rehearsal on his own 
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leader’s word, he would swoop down from hi 
mountain aerie upon the helpless Tumbling K and 
bear the maiden off, carrying her lightly in front of 
him at a gallop. Arrived by tireless riding at th 
cave, he would put her down Oh, the ecstasy 
that moment! He could see the proud beaut 
nosing the dirt as she pleaded for life, the whik 
stood ste rnly over her and smiled aye, smiled! 
with disdain Perhaps he would realize then what 
she had missed by spurning him; and he would 
her up and, turning to his hardy outlaws 
Clack! It wasa hoof against stone, and Carlit 
came rudely out of his dreams to peer through the 
trees 
Three Mexicans were watering their ponies 
| the stream about a hundred yards off. While he 
j watched, others joined them. They came flitting 
like phantoms through the grove, in couples, ap 
parently careless of concealment. Carlitos counted 
twelve and got no further, for the reason that he 
J couldn’t count above that number—but he wa 
positive there were half a million 
They were weather-beaten, ragged, covered with 
dust; and all carried rifles slung at the saddle. The 
scrawny horses seemed exhausted. They buried their hot 
muzzles in the creek and drank eagerly, and each moment 
the cavalcade on the bank was swelled by new arrivals 
Soldiers! He thrilled at the spectacle. But sudde nly he 
asked himself what such a force was doing in the Willows 
and then he thought of those at the ranch. Instantly he 
turned and fled out of the grove, moving soundlessly in his 
bare feet 
*y were just sitting down to dinner at the manager's 
house when Carlitos burst in with the news. The boss ser 
his chair flying in a wild jump for the door 
“Fanny,” he shouted back as he sped toward the cor 
rals, “‘take the baby and Rosie, and hide Joe, you and 
Lon run off the horse Drop out a few of the condemned 
ones If they don’t find something it’ like they purt he 
place Carlitos, he p me t the thoroughbred 
At last he was getting his dus e bo us tre hin 
ike a mal 
Carito prang eage t rd t able 
In the mair orral were xty horse brought thereat 
noon in order that the few men re ng at headquart | 
night catch fresh mount Line ocked up a dozen of 
the oldest and poorest, threw wide the gate and drove t 
others forth. They went streaming down a draw leading 
eastward, the two cowboy irging them wit! rach y 
ropes, and the draw hid them fror ght ol yn 
approaching from the Willows 
Carlitos, perched on the mighty ba of General Pro 
perity, cantered ims n the wake. The bo , 
front, on the brown stallior 
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accour Perhaps | Aressé Ca ‘ 
directed at Joe Rinel invwa i . 
made Joc »Wlld, and W Lidl Ne om 

As | have said, Carlito iweit ‘ 1 i? 
nr « it Numbe 15, Perfume Alk \ i 


wou ave been Number >i e awe n 
the Tumbling K had been ; be i. 7 ew 
venteen of the adobe huts for the native « 
ees and the traggled along ‘ i , 
grassy highway that divided them f he ba 
ra Phe be illed the f 
Perfume Alley because t) ative ed there 
Though } name was Carlos Avile " ’ 
verely a diminutive of endearment , 
er’s name was Elia mnie ul irried ag ‘ 
uid, and he husband was horse wratr uk | ' 
outfit As for the father of Carlitos, his ident 
was always a matter of vague and disquiet 
speculation 
One day the boy lay on his back in the Willow 
a league below headquarters, his hat over his eves 
to protect them from a shaft of sunlight that 
pierced the low-hanging boughs—it was too much 
trouble to move to a spot where no light pene 
trated. He was musing on Rosie and her treatment 
ofhim. That very morning she had flouted him 
With Joe Rinehart and another there to see, she 
had looped a soggy dishrag round his neck while 
the uncouth pair applauded 
Carlitos gritted his teeth as he recalled the 
scene Did you ever love i giri oO hard that 
hated her? Well, he was in that case exact! 
But she would pay for it allsome day! An hour 


of reckoning would come 


with wha 
pictured the 


it manner of man sh« 


had trifled. ¢ 


whole thing and gloated 


Chief of a daring band whose only law was the 
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Prosperity was not built for speed, and he began to 
pant before half a mile had been covered. Witherspoon 
groaned as he beheld his labored efforts. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said. “‘Take him back, Carlitos. He’ll 
die if he goes another mile. Perhaps they won’t want him, 
account of his size.” 

Glad of the order,,the boy turned back. He had just 
reached the stables when he heard the distant crack of 
rifles and perceived Witherspoon returning. 

“They saw me and cut across the mesa,” he explained 
, we're up against it hard, boy! Mind you 
keep your mouth shut and don’t breathe a word. Under- 
tand? If you tell ’em a thing I’ll flay you alive!” 

He led the stallion to his stall and slammed the door, 
then hurried back to the house, with a view to concealing 


ruefully. “*Gee 


whatever vaiuables 


Mrs. Witherspoon 


He glared at the boss. Just behind him the killer waited 
alertly. ‘ Well, it doesn’t matter,” he continued, mastering 
himself by an effort that left him pale. “We will show 
better manners than you. All Americans are alike. What 
can you expect from a pig but a grunt?” 

He waved to his escort to withdraw, and added as they 
filed out: 

“T want to talk to you. And while we talk I will eat— 
with your kind permission. Boy, bring me a plate.” 

The interview lasted the better part of an hour and 
ended in an agreement on the following terms: 

Witherspoon was to make a war loan of three thousand 
pesos to the cause, on behalf of the Cattle Company, for 
which General Murga consented to accept his check on a 
Douglas bank. In addition he was to provide twenty head 


February 53,1917 


“Here is Erasmo Murga, the avenger of the helpless. 
Here is the man, my children, who has been chosen by 
Justice to hold its sword against oppressors. Let Justice 
guide us.”’ 

Frantic “ Vivas!”’ and hysterical feminine cries greeted 
the speech. There was a compelling magnetism about 
Murga that set heartstrings throbbing. They surged for- 
ward, those humble peons, to kiss his hand and pat his 
horse, tears streaming down the faces of the old and the 
women. Seven men enlisted on the spot. 

First of all to offer his services was Carlitos. 

“No, no, muchachito,” said the chief, not unkindly. 
“Stay here and be the comfort of your good mother.” 

Abashed and crestfallen, the boy slunk away. An hour 
later Black Murga and his band departed from the Tum- 
bling K, after looting 
the commissary to 





might have over 
looked in her flight 
The boy kept at his 
heels 

The piace was de- 
serted; the dinner 
stood, half eaten, 
on the table. Mrs 
Witherspoon and 
Rosie were safely 
hidden in the under- 
ground room the 
boss had built, after 
the style of a cyclone 
cellar, just for this 
purpose, and with 
them were two na- 
tive women and the 
baby. 

“Clear away the 
extra places, Car- 
litos,”” said the boss, 
“and me and you'll 
be eatin’ our food 
peaceful when they 
find us.” 

It was done in two 
winks. Presentiy 
they heard a bugle, 
then a jangle of bits, 
and the patter of 
hoofs on hard ground, 

“It's Murga and 
his crowd.*’ an 
nounced Wither 

poon, peeping 
through the window. 
“‘And he’s got close 
to a hundred men, 
it looks like.” 


In a minute, eight 








the last tin of sar- 
dines. He might be 
a man of the moun- 
tains, but Erasmo 
certainly possessed 
excellent 
acumen, for he dis- 
patched a trusted 
officer to Douglas to 
cash the check before 
Witherspoon could 
stop payment on it. 


business 


Carlitos could not 
sleep that night. His 
stepfather returned 
home shortly after 
sundown, and he was 
inanill humor. He 
gave Carlitos a beat- 
ing because the boy 
seemed sulky, and 
when his mother pro- 
tested he beat her 
too. Elias was al- 
ways impartial in 
this respect. 

Stiff and sore, 
Carlitos crawled un- 
der his blanket on 
the earth floor and 
pretended to sleep, 
but he remained wide 
awake, burning as 
with fever. Why 
had they not taken 
him? He was old 
enough and he could 
ride like a vaquero. 
Often he had heard 








or ten Mexicans ap- 
proached the open 
back door, with rifles held at the waist, and one of them 
cried sharply to Witherspoon to surrender. 
smiled genially and shoved back his chair. 

“Come in, amigos!" he replied with hospitable warmth, 
“Had your dinner, yet? We was just finishing.” 

They looked hungrily at the food, but made no move to 
enter. 

“‘Where’s the general?” asked Witherspoon. “I want 
to pay my respects.” 

For answer they drew up in two lines from the door to 
present arms, and Black Murga strode in. He was a 
thickset man, with negroid lips and somber, suspicious 
eyes. His official killer was at his elbow, and half a dozen 
lesser chiefs trailed behind. 

“Are you the administrador?” he inquired. 

** Vos, sir.” 

“Wher? is everybody? What have you done with your 
people?” 

** Ain't they outside?” asked the boss. ‘I left two of the 
boys in the corral, general. All the others are out on the 
round-up, forty miles southeast. The farm hands are here, 
though.” 

“But the Americans in your employ—the seiora—your 
family——your servants— where are they?” 

“My wife is visiting her kinfolks in Nogales, General,” 
And the only help I keep round the 
house is Carlitos, here. Bow to the general, Carlitos.” 

Carlitos did so and the chief gave another grunt, strok- 
ing the knob of his nose. 

“That's a lie,”’ he said calmly, “but nevermind. They’re 
in the storm cellar.’" The boss started a feeble denial, but 
Murga flew into a rage. 

“Don’t lie to me,” he cried furiously, “else I'll give you a 
pill of my making. Why did you hide her from us? Hey? 
Why do you show distrust? Do you think we are common 

TT 


Answer me, I say! 


The boss 


was the answer 


‘ 


bandits? 
“No, general. But 
“But you treat us as such,” he fumed. 


“They Come So Quick We Didn't Have Time to Run,"’ Wailed Mrs. Witherspoon 


of cattle, the saddle horses left in the corral, fifty sacks of 
flour, five hundred pounds of salt, thirty sacks of sugar, 
whatever bacon he had in the commissary, and three days’ 
grain for the force Murga had with him. 

In return, the chief pledged his word that all other 
property and the lives of the ranch employees should be 
respected, and the Tumbling K Company should be favored 
with his friendship. 

He also consented to accept the bay stallion, worth a 
thousand in gold, as a personal gift, but sold the huge 
Percheron to the boss for a trifle of a hundred pesos, cash 
in hand. 

Long before this happy arrangement had been arrived 
at, Carlitos had stolen out. Somehow he didn’t like the 
General’s restless glance, and he was not interested a bit 
in the ownership of the stock or flour on the place. There- 
fore, it happened that when Black Murga and the boss 
emerged—-the former completely restored to good humor 
and slapping the glum Witherspoon on the back—they 
found Carlitos mingling with the soldiers. 

“Colonel Moreno,” said Murga te an officer, “ring the 
bell and summon the people.” 

In a moment the tiny belfry above the mess house was 
rocking to the clangor, and every native on the place 
trooped toward the sound. #The majority of them had con- 
sorted freely with the raiders from their entry; the more 
cautious, who had something to lose, perhaps, and there- 
fore kept indoors, now sallied out as though obeying a 
command, and all congregated in front of the manager’s 
house. 

Like the astute stage director he was, Black Murga kept 
them waiting until a trooper had brought his horse. Then 
he mounted and moved into their midst. 

“Hear me!” he said in a deep, vibrant voice. “‘I come 
from the mountains. You are listening to the words of one 
who dwells in everlasting touch with the clouds. My bed 
is where the eagle builds his nest; my eyes rest where the 
eagle soars. 


of boys no older than 
himself who were 
fighting in the ranks. 
Why, that very day he had conversed with a patronizing 
trooper named Tomas, who was certainly not a day over 
fourteen years of age! 

Hour after hour he tossed and turned, debating the 
question. He was on fire to join the rebels. The bravado 
of their bearing had stirred his envy; their arms and mili- 
tary discipline seemed magnificent to Carlitos. And Black 
Murga Was ever such a leader? The boy would 
have followed him cheerfully to the death. 

Abruptly he came to a decision. His stepfather’s 
rasping snore and the shriller nasal note of his mother 
apprised him that they were dead to the world, and he 
tiptoed out of the hut, carrying the blanket with him. 
There had been no need to dress; Carlitos usually slept in 
his clothes. 

He went straight to Prosperity’s stall. It had flashed 
into his mind that if he could:present the Percheron to the 
chief as a peace offering, he would be made welcome to the 
army. 

The gentle stallion permitted him to climb up. He 
cucked at him, and they ambled out of the ranch. 

Drawn by huzzas and laughter, Black Murga forsook 
his breakfast and came out to the steps of the house wherein 
he made his headquarters in Sauceda. A motley proces- 
sion was moving up the main street of the village, com- 
posed of citizens and troopers and camp followers and 
children; but the core of it was a tiny figure on a great 
black horse. On it came, Carlitos sitting dejectedly on 
Prosperity’s rump, yet keeping serious and intent on his 
mission, while the crowd surged and eddied and jostled 
round him, crying greetings and jests. 

“Wow, what a bigness!” 

“Hi, muchacho! The flea and the elephant!” 

“Dios, what a beast! He must eat the stuff that makes 
the bread swell up—hey, compaiieros?”’ 

The boy was wan and half famished, and the Percheron 
appeared to be in even worse plight. He had lost his 
noble rotundity, his proud head drooped, a thick layer of 
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congealed dirt hid his silky coat, and he scarcely bothered 
to lift his feet. 

“What's this?” demanded Murga sternly. 

Carlitos halted, raising a tired arm in salute. 

“I have come to serve you, general. As for the horse, 
he is yours.” 

More laughter, in which the chief joined. Yet he looked 
at Carlitos with favor; it is precisely from such blind loy- 
alty that leaders build their power 

“Welcome, nifiito!”” he answered gayly. “You have 
taken terrible risks: but the greater shall be your reward 
Colonel Moreno, see that he gets a suitable outfit and 
attach him to your company. It may be he will make a 
fine bugler—he has the mouth and wind for one.” 

When the anticipated applause that greeted this sally 
had subsided, he went on: 

“As for this mountain of flesh, my child, he would 
prove an encumbrance to us. Therefore, we shall eat him.” 

“Eat him?” 

“To be sure. We are short of beef and my boys will 
enjoy so fine a feast.”’ 

The boy let out a wail; but there: was no help for it 
Black Murga had spoken, and they led him and Prosperity 
away. 

In such fashion did he become a soldier. And to such 
ignominious end came the Percheron. The boy wept over 
his demise; but there were so many things to distract him 
that his grief was assuaged before nightfall, and he par 
took with gusto of a portion of steak from his favorite’s 
fore quarter. 

They gave Carlitos a pair of whole shoes, a new shirt 
and felt hat; also a rifle, and a belt with fifty-five cartridges 
in it. After that he got his pick of one of the comman- 
deered horses from the ranch and became the owner of a 
saddle that almost held together when mended with wire. 

“Now,” said the sergeant to whose care he had been 
assigned, “take this bugle and let’s hear you blow.” 

Carlitos put the mouthpiece to his lips and blew until 
his eyes popped. Not a sound could he get out of it 
except a hoarse gurgle. 

“That is not »way. The lips should be thus. Watch 
me. 


After that Carlitos tooted for hours at a stretch and 
before he went to bed had learned to extract a singk 
long, plaintive note, 

There were six hundred and thirty men in Murga’s 
force and more than half that many women. Children 
swarmed all over the place. When a Mexican goes to war 
he takes his family along, lest he should have none on his 
return, and also for the reason that the wife may take care 
of him. He is willing to attend to the battles and parades 
personally, but permits the light of his life to do the camp 
drudgery and carry the load on the march. 

About the first person Carlitos met at Sauceda was his 
ranch acquaintance, Tomas. There was no mistaking 
Tomas, once you had seen him; for he was stunted and 
had a cast in the left eye. Upon learning that Carlitos 
was now one of them, he volunteered to initiate him into 
their life, and as a first step thereto conducted him to his 
comrade, Juan, aged tweive, who figured on the roster as 
Trooper Juarequi. The introduction passed off very well 
until Carlitos, the ignorant country boy, began to stare 
at a six-shooter Juan wore in his belt. Now, Juan was 
sensitive concerning this weapon, purloined from Wither- 
spoon’s desk, and an exchange of repartee led to a fight. 
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Fortunately the six-shooter containe 





di no cartridge lhe prisoner’ ame was Hernandez and he « ed a 
Still, it made a useful ally when grasped by the barrel, and reputation among the bandits for da ‘ irk ’ 
Carlitos was obliged to have recourse to a stone, placed to he had got drunk while on outpost duty and ig 
his hand by Providenc« . 1 asles nder a tree e pa H eure 
“You've killed him!” said Tomas, awed as much b ve 1 meerned as he marched in the mid i e squad 
the catlike ferocity with which Carlitos fought as b ‘ ‘ ice of exe m, smoking a cigarette n 
limp form of his friend vit e captain who was to deliv e dea 
“That couldn't kill a flea,”’ asserted Carlitos 1 on Carlitos stu close to the oct ) W hat r 
hit him once like that.’ was th i d " lo 
He ran to the stream that flowed through the outskirts ng He watched intently for a sign of f 
of the camp, filled his hat with water, and dashed it int detect a flicker And on a sudden impulse he ‘ 
Juan’s face. The shock Drougnt a shiver of horror fro er igh to thrust a fresi garette into the “ and 
Trooper Juarequi; he gasped ar d sat up And, of course Hernandez darted a giance of surprise at la 3! ed 
from that moment they were firm friends Ah! Thanks, compaflero!” he said rdia patting 
To our eyes the village of Sauceda and the army of hir yn the shoulder. Car 8 guiped and ‘ iwa 
General Murga, and the camp followers of that arn Everybody in camp who could leave ed 
would have looked hopelessly unkempt, ill-equipped and witness the spectacle Soldiers, women al 
ragged. There was no apparent system in anything. The trooped behind the escort, which presently stoy ia 
whole camp seemed to be in utter disorder Refuse, odds Wall of a@ ruined house The officer con at ' 
and ends, lay in the open street, and dogs prowled the to the front and aving called for silence de & sper 
place the livelong day. Yet there was rough method ir His Excell lesires that this s 1 bee va 
it all to you he ended sonorously 
And that was injected by the women. They prepared [here was absolute silence during this harangue-—abso 
the meals over the little fires in the open, and quarreled ute silence when he had finished The} aor nued 
fiercely about such matters as the ownership of an old to smoke the cigarette Carlitos had given him 
lard bucket or a handful of beans. And in the long after “Ready?” demanded the captair 
noons they cleaned clothes by pummeling and rolling then “Yes.” 
on the flat rocks in the creek They stood him up against the wall and the ticer 
“Wow!” cried one at first sight of Carlitos in all his advanced to blindfold him, but Hernandé epulsed the 
grandeur. “Look at the pretty boy! Are we taking then bandage 
from the cradle now? “Let me se do he ed gay And do me a 
Carlitos, who was naturally quick, told the lady to goto favor, captain — permit me to give the word 
hades and himself went on about his business, whic! ly 
to accompany Colonel Moreno’s command on a foray for The prisoner drew a couple of deep puffs while the squad 
fodder took positions a lew paces in front Then hi glance roved 
Ah, it was a fine, carefree, noble career! Carlitos took over the crowd and he smiled bitterly Among the we 
to it like a duck to water. He would join a group at a_ scores and scores of womet 
camp fire and revel in the tales of fights and deeds of valor “So you come to see me die?” he said, and iaid a 
and the prodigies of Black Murga. His mouth open and = on then 
his body twitching with eagerness, he missed no word (Carlitos shivered as he listened »sorme i the women 
This was life! Now he was a man and a soldier began to whimper; a few sneaked off; the ma 
They had cockfights every day, too, and horse races stared, seemingly unmoved 
not only among themselves but against the raqueros fron “All right!” the prisoner announced, briskly flipping 
a neighboring ranch. And sometimes Carlitos and Trooper the cigarette into the air. “There's just one thing more | 
Juarequi held wrestling matches, which proved a popular ask-—don’'t spoil my face, compaiero rell Lolita my la 
feature. thoughts were of her —and my soul to the Unknown. Shoot 
Once, when entertaining a visiting chief, the general boys!” 
sent for the boy to stand behind his chair and wait on Five rifles blazed and he dropped 
him. The attention pleased the guest—he felt a lot safer Carlitos, who had watched to the end watched Ww 
with Carlitos behind him in place of one of Murga’s cut bated breath and taut muscles—turned swiftly and ran. 
throats. And Carlitos acquitted himself so deftly that Stumbling and falling, he ran and ran until far beyond th« 
the general often had him in after that. camp of Sauceda Then he cast himself down bel t 
He was thus engaged one noon when the chief's meal  b and burst into tears 
was disturbed by the entrance of an aide with a report 
“Drunk, hey?” said Murga, with his mouth full. “Shoot “So she is a beauty?”’ inquired Murga smilingly as hx 
him! It'll teach the others discipline. They need it.” puffed on an after-dinner cigar 
And he went calmly on with his meal. From time to The boy, pausing in his task of clearing the tal 
time he glanced at Carlitos, perhaps to see what effect the launched into a eulogy of Rosie’s charms. Encouraged | 


sentence produced. 


“Listen, muchachito,” he began: “You heard the order talked as no little boy ought to talk. They poked fun a 


I gave. Reflect on it and profit thereby. 


mind that a soldier’s first duty is obedience.” bantered, the more elequent he grew. Black Murga wa 


“Yes, general,”’ stammered Carlitos. 
Well satisfied, the general rose from th 
litos hurried off to see the execution. 











They Followed Him Soundiessiy Dow 


















the stimulating applause and laughter of the staff, h 
Always keep in Carlitos, egged him on, chaffed him The more the 


amused for a while and then became thoughtful 


1e table and Car “She is, then, such a wonder?” he asked 


Continued on Page 33 
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The Bare Foot=By Melville Davisson Post 


N THE efort of the detective writers to create an 

infallible sleuth Mark Twain took the wind out of 

everybody’s sails. Neither Dupin, Holmes, Lecogq, 
nor any of the celebrities of Nicholas Carter, could 
approach Archy Stillman. 

He was a modest, unassuming person. He made no 
pretensions and, what is incredible in a sleuth, he 
offered no explanations. But his method was un- 
equaled. If he were shown a footprint that had been 
left behind by a criminal in his exit he would examine 
it very closely, like a person with exaggerated myopia. 
He would get down over the footprint, with his face 
nearly touching it. He would stare at it motionless 
Then he would get up and follow 
the trail of that unfortunate criminal through wood 
and field, over hill and dale, street and alley, cellar 
and housetop, where there was no sign, mark, or any 

isible physical evidence of a track; until finally he 
cornered him and turned him over to the amazed 
And he could do it in the dark! 

The marvelous skill of Archy Stillman was an 
amazing mystery until the inimitable humorist gave 
his charming explanation: 

The detective had been marked by a prenatal in- 
fluence, His mother had been pursued by blood- 
hounds. Herson, though giving no physical evidence | 
of a wonderful gift, had inherited the keen sense of 
smell that belonged to the bloodhounds which had 
put his mother in terror. It was by means of this 
naive device that Mark Twain ridiculed what he 
believed to be the exaggerated deductions of Dupin, 
Lecog and Holmes. 

One wonders what he would have thought of the deduc- 
tions of the modern scientific criminologists. 

Even the gift of the bloodhound’s nose hardly puts 
Mark Twain’s sleuth in advance of these experts. If young 
Mr. Stillman were shown a footprint, he could trail down 
the assassin who had made it; but he could tell you noth- 
ing about him. But the modern scientific criminologist 
ean tell you ali about the assassin from his footprint, so 
that the police have only to go out and find him. 


for a few moments. 


minions of the law. 





A Real Holmes and His Watsons 


Wt N the Baron von R was murdered in a city of 
Southeastern Europe, the police found on the floor 
beside the dead man asingle track in asplash of blood. The 
body of the Baron, after his murder, had been placed in a 
chair, perhaps with the intention of creating the impression 
of suicide. But in going about his work the assassin had 
made the single footprint. The police at once sent to the 
university for the celebrated professor of criminology. 

Hie came, with a group of his students, to examine the 

footprint, 

He was a little, obese, bald man, with a military bearing, 
wr he had been an officer in the Bohemian wars. He hada 
ne, acute face, with heavy, straight eyebrows—like lines 

of ebony set into the craggy brow—a large bony nose, and a 
grizzled mustache that bristled in the military fashion. 

He sat down on the floor beside the single footprint, with 

a small metal tape and a magnifying glass, not unlike the big 
reading glasses to be seen in this country. 
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great toe would be round, because only the ball of the 
toe, in that case, would rest on the floor. See Figures 





C and D. 

He went on to point out that it was always possible 
by the examination of a print to tell whether the person 
who had made it was, at the time, walking or stand- 
ing still, since the track lengthened when one was in 
motion. Moreover, the print of the foot of one who 
is standing still is shorter and wider than the print of 
the same foot in motion. Thus, in following a track 
one is able to say where the person making it stopped 
and where he went on. This was sometimes exceed- 
ingly useful and could always be determined. 

He knew that the man who had made this print 
had been a private in the German Army, because in 
walking he used the conventional goose step, which 
caused the foot to strike the earth in a certain manner 
and gave a peculiar indentation to the heel. 

He knew this soldier had been injured in the 
knee, because in lifting the foot he had given the ball 
a twist to the right. This twist could only be caused 
by a knee injury; a certain weakening of the knee 
joint that one so injured invariably endeavors to assist 
by twisting the foot. Such an injury would perhaps 
not cause a decided limp; but the twist of the foot 
in walking would be easily perceptible. 

He went on to explain that a novice in the study 
of footprints might be easily mistaken with respect to 
this feature of a print, because everybody twists the 
sole of the foot somewhat when he walks. 








Figures A and B 


how he had arrived at these precise conclusions from the 
single footprint before him. 

He explained, first, that, where one was able to examine 
an imprint of any sort in blood before that medium had 
entirely dried, one ought to be able, by an accurate know]l- 
edge of the process of coagulation, to say with some degree 
of precision what time had elapsed since the formation of 
the imprint. In the case before him he was able to say that 
this imprint had been made three hours before his arrival. 

Anyone could see that it was the print of a right foot. 
He knew the foot had a high arch—that is to say, it was 
unusually cambered— because the interior line of the print 
made a deep curve, cutting out a great segment of the print. 

He explained that a flat foot would leave the whole print 
of the foot, but as the foot was arched the print would 
lessen. 

Thus, in afoot with an excessive arch —highly cambered 
not more than half of the surface of the foot would appear 
in the print. This was the case with the print before him. 
Consequently it was evident that the person who had 
made the print possessed a foot with an exceedingly high 
arch. See Figures A and B. 

He knew that the assassin was walking at the time he 
made this track on the floor, because the print of the great 
toe was lengthened and ended in a sort of point. That was 
because one pressed the toe down in walking. If the track 
had been made by the 
assassin when stand- 
ing still the print of the 

















“This,” he said, “is an imprint of a 
right bare foot, and therefore could not be 
that of the Baron, whose shoes have not 
been removed. It has a very high arch, 
and was made three hours ago. The man 
who made it was not standing still. He 
was walking when this imprint was made 
probably leaving the room,” 

Then he paused, measured the print 

ery carefully with his tape, took out a 
pencil and made a calculation on a blank 
age of a notebook, and continued: 

He is a thin man—very slender—six 
feet and one inch in height. He is a soldier 
and has been injured in the knee.” 

Then he looked up at the police officials, 

“You can write down that description,” 
he said, “‘and go out and find this assassin 
while | finish here, with this ilhustration, 
my lecture on scientific criminal investiga- 

ion,” 

The police went out, with what the 
French calla portrait parlé of the assassin 
i slender soldic P, six feet and one inch in 
height, with an injury to his right knee 
while the professor of criminology, assem- 








Gross, at the University of Graz, had first determined 
this by a series of experiments in which he caused a 
barefoot man to walk up a stepladder of which the steps 
were glass. By photographing the foot from below as it rested 
on the glass step he was able to determine the extent and 
peculiarities of this invariable twist. The experiments of 
Gross had been greatly advanced and improved by caus- 
ing the barefoot person to walk on a flat roof laid in glass 
plates. This method gave more natural results, because 
the foot in this case was not under the unusual necessity 
of lifting the body up from one step to another as in the 
Gross experiments. 


Bertillon’s Laws of Proportions 


HE students wished to know how the professor arrived 

at the conclusion that the assassin was of the exact height 
of six feet and one inch, and thin. 

He replied that M. Alphonse Bertillon, chief of the 
Service de I’Identité Judiciaire, of Paris, after a vast 
number of experiments, had laid down a table of rules by 
which, if one knew the exact measurement of a certain 
portion of the body of an individual, he could work out 
precisely the dimensions of other portions of his body. 

This exact table was known to everybody. One had 
only to measure the foot and multiply that length by its 
proper coefficient in this table in order to arrive at the 
height of the individual making the print. Relatively 
speaking, the height of a man was from six to seven times 
the length of his foot. Feet short in proportion to width 
took a larger multiple than those relatively long in propor- 

tion to width. But the table was approxi- 





mately correct and one had now only to 
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measure the print and apply it. Thus, if 
ca ’ an imprint were 225 millimeters, the co- 








efficient of reconstruction would be 6.840; 














and consequently the subject would be 
1539 m. in height. 

N He was, therefore, able to say that the 
individual in this case was approximately 
3 six feet and one inch in height. He knew 
also that he wasslender, because, with that 
BS height, any other than an unusually thin 








person would have made a wider track. 
Even the weight of an ordinary person of 





that height would have forced the foot to 
expand more than it was expanded in this 








print. He therefore felt justified in the 
belief that the assassin was unusually 












































bling his students, began his lecture on 


Figure & 


slender. 

So full, precise and accurate was the 
description given by the professor of 
criminology, that he had scarcely con- 
cluded his lecture before the police were 
able to lay their hands on the assassin. He 
was a slender German, over six feet in 
height; his right knee had been injured 
by a tubercular infection, which caused 
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Figure F 


Figure E 


him to twist his foot as he walked. And it 
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afterward shown that he was a deserter from a 
division of the German Army in Munich. 

One may believe that the incidents of several experi- 
ments are assembled in the foregoing case, but one cannot 
believe the facts included in these details to be exaggerated 
or in doubt. A communicated case, especially at this time, 
is apt to reach us with contractions and elaborations, 
to gain or to lose by transmission when it is not a matter 
of legal or official record. But 


was 
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there is no observation or deduc- 
tion in it that does not rest upon 
unquestioned scientific authority. 
They are established by an abun- 
dance of painstaking experiments. 

The layman might believe the 
reading of this print to be an ex- 
aggerated deduction. But learned 
criminologists, like Niceforo, at 
Naples; Gross, at Graz; Reiss, at 
Lausanne; Ottolenghi or Lacas- 
sagne, know that such deductions 
are only the evident conclusions 
of the scientific examination of a 
footprint. 

One should remember with what 
skill scientists are able to repro- 
duce a prehistoric animal by the 
mere study of its footprint pre- 
served in some geological forma 
tion. The pictures and casts of 
strange beasts, which one regards 
with wonder in the museums, are 
often built up from the slightest 
data or two 
prints. By assembiing allavailable 
facts, and with a comprehensive 
knowledge of anatomical stru Rtas otk 


r 


one bones or im 














round the print and then lay a pane of glass over it—the happened that by the preservation of 
pasteboard is merely to keep the glass from touching the nocent persons were cleared he charge 
print. Then one takes a sheet of paper, made transparent A similar method was followed the Cour 
with oil, grease or turpentine, places this onthe pane ofglass in England, and the MacPherson case, in Gla 
and traces the print with a pencil or in ink. If no paper is latter the authorities found on a plank threes 
available the print may be traced on the glass in ink iked f lhe bserved that it was a rig 
A better method, suggested by Professor Florence s to ind with an exagge ed arc! | wave 
dip a bit of cotton in white lead and frost the glas l clew i he ere able er all the pe 
frosting does not render the been abx the |} 
glass opaque. One may trace =, - 7 neighb md. Ar 
the footprint very easily on shown that MacPhe 


Then, if one | 
places a piece of black paper 
under the glass he 
very clear black print; or if he 


this frosted glass. 
obtains a | 


puts the glass in a solution of a 
certain potassium salt the lead 
frosting will turn black, and 

a first-class 


the result will be | 
stereotype of the print, which 


one is able to take off on 
paper by the usual method 


Niceforo, in discussing this 

















ture, it finally happens that the pe ~ Te 
savant is able to get a pretty 
accurate idea of the size, structure and habits of a pre 
historic animal from no other data than a footprint 
Bertillon, in Paris, devoted a lifetime to working out his 
system of anthropometrics. Finally, as the professor said 
in the foregoing case, he wa able to formulate a table by 
which, if one were given the size of any organ of the human 
body, he could reconstruct the individual precisely as the 
scientists are able to reconstruct the prehistoric animal : 
His table for obtaining the height of an individual from 
the length of his foot has been accepted after verification aN 
by the leading criminologists: | 
HOFF RY rr ’ 
! Fr TEN Bt x’s Ta | 
t MI i ' r t — _ 
ato 219 7.170 Figure C 
220 to 229 6.840 
230) to 239 6.610 method, advises one to var the glass in order to pre 
240) to 249 6.505 serve the print. 
250) to 259 6.407 The pantograph is also used. But one must be careful 
260) to 209 ve eee 6.328 not to injure the print by this method. An optical device 
270 to 279 ; sin ihe . 6.254 by which pictures or objects are reflected on paper is also 
en etasiae Jetgmel, ; pp sometimes used. But nowadays all criminal investigators 
200 to w 6.080 


Mascard, in 1848, read a bulletin on this subject before 
the Academy of Medicine, in And in 1889, De 
Parville, in the Revue Scientifique, published a formula 
showing the relation between the length of the foot and 
Foot Height + 0.05 

30 2 
This formula De Parville verified upon hundreds of indi- 
rroved it to be correct within the 


Belgium. 


8.6 


the height of the individual: 


viduals of all ages and | 


maximum of two cen 


timeters. 
But a criminal in- 
vestigator cannot 


/ remain content with 
the mere reading of a 

| 
/ , print. He must be 
~~ as | able to preserve that 


print so that its pecu- 
liarities may be visible 
| to a trial court or an 
examining magistrate. 
Moreover, it does not 
| by any means always 
happen that a print 
exhibits the distin- 
guishing characteris- 
t out in the 
foregoing case. 

It isalways possible 
for anybody with but 
skill in such 
} | matters to preserve 

the distinguishing 
| characteristics of a 


( ee 
“OOF 
y 


ics set 


slight 





| \ print. The commonest 
method is to place a 

———E 3 few pieces of paste- 
Figure 9 board on the floor 





agree that the best method of preserving an imprint is to 
photograph it 
Bertillon, Londe, 
have elevated 
criminal investigation, to an elaborate art. 
photograph of an imprint is no very difficult undertaking 
It is only necessary to be absol itely sure that the photo 


Paul, 


photography, in 


Popp, Reiss, and others, 
the ‘ 


subject of 
However, the 


Burais, 


scientific 


graphic plate is precisely parallel to the plane of the print 


When Photographs Lie 


IGURES E and Fshow afalse and a correct photograp! 
Niceforo, in discussing these figures, taken from Coutagne 
and Florence, points out that an inaccurate photograph is 
the most dangerous, misleading thing in the world; and 
that all, photographs of pri 
been said, the photographic plate is precisely parallel to 
the plane of the print when the picture is taken. 
It should be remembered that a footprint 
always require a conspicuous medium in order te make it 
intelligible. 
often make a print hardly distinguishable to the eye, but 
capable of being developed. Mercury or chalk is used if 
the footprint is on a surface of a dark nature, and graphite 
or lampblack if the imprint is on a white surface 
A fine distinguishing footprint might be of 


whatever if one were not able to preserve it by 


nts are worthless unless, as has 


does not 


Sweat or the natural moisture of the foot will 


no value 
some of 
these methods. 

In the notorious assassi 
of the eighth of August, ¢ 
print of a naked foot. It was outside and would present 
have been effaced by the rain if he had not in 
preserved it. As the case turned out, the whol 
of the mystery hung on this print. Eight persons 
suspected of the crime. 
that not one of these persons had anything to do with the 
affair. And it was afterward shown that one wholly unsus- 
pected by the police was the author of the crime. It thus 


ation at Carmaux, on the night 
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piace of the crime a thing "- 
“ ‘ 
that 1 competent foreigr \ 
} ‘ 
inspector would ever thin! ln 
of doing. The foot at rest | 7 
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always shorter and wick 
than the foot when walking | 
And the most distinguishing 
peculiarities of a footpr nt S$ a 
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By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


TLCLUVUSTRATEDO Br mM. 


EPHE 


HE glass doors of the great hall 

of the Conifer Arms were open 

tothe soft purple night. A bland 
Southern air, spiced by the undulat- 
ing miles of pines, stirred, insidious 
and relaxing. The Northern papers 
spoke of driving snow and ever- 
dropping mercury; but here such 
conditions seemed mythical 
long to another world. 
The women, coming from 
dinner, wore sheer,simple 
gowns; the men, in smok- 
ing jackets, gathered over 





to be- 


their cigarettes in the 
open doorways. 

The latter, sun- 
bronzed in winter—that 
sign of comfortable lei- 
sure — discussed exclu 
sively one topic—golf. 
They were very much of 
smooth-faced, 
youngish-looking men, 
given to confident pro- 
nouncements, an imper- 
turbable arrogance of 
self-assurance. Though they said little about 
their actual scores over the near-by golf 
course, they radiated a certain satisfaction 
with their game. 

One, a tall, ungainly Scotchman with unruly 
red hair, pale blue eyes and thick features, 
was briefly deseribing a well-timed putt. 

‘1 lost two hundred on that green this 
morning,” a listener added. 

He was a small, thin man with a prominent 
nose and a level gray gaze. There were no 
comments on this statement; when a man, 
notable principally because of his fine pearls, 
studied the Jast speaker. Finally he said: 

“Carter, how many will you start me up 
in thirty-six holes?” 

Carter answered immediately: 

“Three, for what you like a hole.” 

“Not a chance!’’ Arnold Sears replied. 
“You're handicapped at five, and I haven't 
even a national rating.” 

“You're a clever fellow, Sears,”’ Kettel, the 
Seetehman, told him. ‘‘ You have no rating, 
and yet you play one of the most useful 
games I know. I'll bet you are farther to the 
good than any other here. I'll bet, too, if you’d show an 
honest card it would read close to eighty-five.” 

**Nonsense!”’ Sears declared irritably. “‘I’m erratic, and 
consistency’s the only other name for golf. I might bring 
in a good score to-day; but to-morrow The train 
there’s the bus.” 

The conversation was dropped while the group swung 
about in their chairs to study what new arrivals might ap- 
pear. There wasan appreciable delay and then Arnold Sears 
ejaculated a surprised phrase. A small, exactly rotund man, 
with pronounced Semitic features and a cheerfully mild 
and inviting gaze, confidently led a companion figure, and 
evidently their two wives, to the registry desk. 

Sears’ interest faded, and he turned away. Kettel, his 
long legs stretched out, lamented the local necessity of hunt- 
ing the privacy of a room fora drink. But Carter, lounging 
to the desk for mail, took a brief glance at the signatures. 
He returned, dropped into his chair and reported: 

“Epheimer, the Mrs., and the Solly Benjamins.” 


a kind 


must be in; 


mu 


NHORTLY after the newcomers had mounted from the 
\ hall, the uniformed house boys literally staggered into 
ight under mounds of opulently black-and-gold-stamped 
hand bags, rolls and wraps; and one dragged, in addition, 
i large, heavy bag of golf clubs. At this last object the ex- 
pression on Arnold Sears’ face changed; a carefully masked 
interest drew his gaze' after the long, leather strapped and 
hooded white bag. He thought: “One look at the clubs 
and I can get the fellow’s game toa hole. . . . To 
morrow!" 

Sears was midway through an excellent cigar; Carter 
was explaining a recondite and useful point at auction 
bridge in other words, Sears was thoroughly comfortable 
when a small woman in beautiful lace and with the man- 
ner of a naval commander at sea stopped at the edge of the 
group 

*Arnold!” The content instantly left 
the man’s face; &@ momentary annoyance was apparent 


she pronounced 


which he hastily concealed 





“Coming right away!” he 
exclaimed, crushing his cigar 

, into the glass tray at his elbow. 

He rose, nodding to the others. 

f ‘See you at the clubhouse to- 
hg morrow,” he announced. 
ay : When Sears left, Kettel 
winked heavily at the men 
who remained. 

“Good husband, 
and all that!"’ he 
ejaculated. 
** Doesn't waste the 
lady’s money. 
What have you 
é had out of him, 
4 Carter?” 

‘*Nothing 
much-—a trifle at 























bridge; a little less at golf. 
He’s an accomplished match- 
maker and can putt with 
any.” 

“He’s got over four hun- 
dred of mine at the Ancient 
and Honorable,” Kettel declared; “and I don’t just see 
where. I have thirty yards on him.” 

“He is careful,” Carter insisted, “and he can concen- 
trate. Sears doesn’t take a chance with ten dollars on the 
roll. He sinks it; you have got to hand it to him. His 
bridge is good too— years of the best French clubs; and his 
poker is well above par. I don’t believe he handles any sums 
over his winnings; the old girl keeps him flat; and that is 
why he is so keen and so efficient.” 

“I'll get it back from him,” Kettel declared, rising. “I 
can no let a sum like that rest away from me. The old 
family burying ground would look like a plowed field from 
the twistings and cursings of earlier Kettels. If it rains in 
the night I'll catch him on a heavy turf.” 

As he moved away Carter followed him with a slightly 
narrowed gaze; eyebrows were raised, hut nothing more 
said in that connection. 

It did rain liberally until morning, when a steaming sun- 
light gleamed on the bronze boles of the pines and the 
sparse gray-green grass of the golf course. Kettel, in baggy 
rough knickerbockers and gaiters, overtook Sears as the 
latter was going out on the bricked veranda of the inn. 

““How are you for a match this morning?” the Scotch- 
man demanded. ‘‘ You've got me so badly that I will have 
to double the stakes or move out entirely.” 

‘Not this morning,” Sears promptly replied. ‘“The course 
will be soaked; besides, I want to look over some mail.” 

As he spoke, Epheimer, followed by “‘the Mrs. and the 
Solly Benjamins,” stepped out into the morning. Epheim- 
er’s cheerful benevolence included every object and con- 
dition visible; he smiled at the universe, at the pines, at 
Arnold Sears and Kettel. ‘“‘We must have our game, 
Solly,”” he told his companion. “I'll give you a stroke a 
hole, and then take all your credit away from you.” 
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“T wish, Isadore, you could get a game with one of these 
regular players,”’ the other returned. “It doesn’t make 
you anything to go round with me. You have the club gold 
cup twice already now ——” 

The conveyance from hotel to golf course drew up and 
Kettel climbed to a seat. 

“Perhaps you'll play this afternoon?” he called back to 
Arnold Sears. 

“I'd like to,” that individual loudly replied; “‘but my 
game’s so rotten now—hardly better than a hundred. You 
can make a match with the professional.” 

Epheimer turned and surveyed Sears with a personal 
and inviting cordiality. ‘“‘But, Solly’’—he turned again 
to his friend—‘‘I couldn’t think of giving you a stroke a 
hole.” 

The exclusive Mr. Sears drew nearer, exposing an open 
and friendly interest in the discussion. 


mi 
“T HAVEN'T seen him since breakfast,”’ Carter replied to 
a query, comfortably settled in a leathern chair after 
dinner. 

“He stayed in to look over some mail this morning,” 
Kettel continued. “‘I went out in a cheap foursome, got 
in late, hardly made my caddie fee, 
and he was still out of sight. There 
he is now.” 

The familiar group turned and 
saw Sears leisurely making his way 
across the hall. The latter nodded, 
clipped the end from a cigar and 
continued on his way. 

‘“*That’s extraordinary,” the 
Scotchman complained; “it’s the 
first evening he hasn’t stopped with 
us. I wonder what’s up? Sears 
surely wouldn’t drop out because 
he’s ahead!” 

“Oh, no,” Carter replied defensively. ‘Sears 
looks closely at a bet; but he is a good fellow 
underneath. And, after all, he doesn’t pinch a 
gold piece so tight as you do, you careful Scot.” 

“It hurts me tosee ashilling misdirected,” Kettel 
admitted. “It’s an honest Highland trait. Could 
we have some bridge this night, do you think?” 

Their eyes followed the sally of Isadore Ep- 
heimer and his companions from the dining room. 
Isadore, oblivious of the public’s gaze, clasped his 
wife’s hand in a frankly affectionate and senti- 
mental manner, and the second couple followed 
with intertwined arms. 

“Very pastoral,’’ Kettel commented in his harsh 
voice. ‘“‘Look; there’s Epheimer speaking to Ar- 
nold Sears, and introducing him to his women.” 

The former was radiating sociability and satis- 
faction. 

“My wife, Mr. Sears,” he pronounced with a 
palpable pleasure at that conjunction; “and my 
good friends, Mr. and Mrs. Solly Benjamin. Mr. Sears,” 
he continued, “‘is the gentleman I was telling you about 
who a 

His voice was lost to the interested group across the hall. 
The group passed amiably down the long vista and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the evening dancing. Kettel 
wondered fretfully what it was all about. 

The morning following he left a solid breakfast only in 
time to see Sears departing for the golf club in the first 
hack. That evening, too, the latter was absent from his 
customary seat, and missing to his familiars the next day. 
They saw him only for a hasty word, an evaded query or 
invitation, when he would vanish with the gait and final- 
ity of a man bent on exclusive and important affairs. It 
was Carter who broke the leisurely flow of the evening dis- 
course with the first authentic news of Arnold Sears. 

“*T’ve got it now,” he announced, flinging himself into a 
comfortable chair. ‘‘Sears had to open up to me this after 
noon, He’s been playing golf with Epheimer.”” He 
paused, gazing at his surprised audience. “‘Sears let me 
know, because he wanted to arrange a little foursome— or, 
rather, because Epheimer insisted on it. Sears would have 
kept quiet until the end of time. It seems,” said Carter 
impressively, “that Epheimer is worth something between 
two and three hundred dollars a day to Arnold.” 

Kettel whistled long and enviously. 


The miser!"’ he exclaimed—‘“‘to keep all that to him- 


or 


self! He should have split it up with his friends; let some 
of the rest of us in on it.” 

As Kettel contemplated the sums involved, a parsimo- 
nious greed was clear on his weather-beaten face. ‘‘ How 
much would you have split up, Kettel?"’ someone gibed. 

“Arnold wanted to play with me against Epheimer and 
the club professional,”’ Carter proceeded. “Willie Bangs 
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has been teaching so much that his game has gone way 
off; and Sears says Epheimer, who thinks he is Braid and 
Vardon rolled into one , can be beaten by any fair woman. 
ing with the professional, will 


Epheimer, it seems, | 





ack his side for ar y amount . « Arnold and myself 
really have a very pretty chance 

“When is this holocaust to come off?” 

“To-morrow—thirty-six holes; and we don’t want any 
ribald gallery.’ 

A marked discontent settled over Kettel; he muttered, 


more Scotch than usual, and consumed an inordinate num- 


ber of villainous black cigars. 
“Well,” he shot out at Carter at the end 


f the next day, 
“did you bring it away in sacks 

“‘It’s never really safe to gamble against a professional,” 
Carter replied evasively. “‘ Willie hit some very pretty 
shots.” 

And that was all the group could get from him about the 
day’s proceedings. Later, in spite of Sears’ obvious efforts 
to steer Epheimer safely past the danger of his old asso- 
ciates, Epheimer insisted on stopping and being introduced. 
He was received with enthusiasm, an effusive welcome, 
in the warmth of which his eager cheerfulness of being 
glowed. This, Arnold Sears attended with a growing frown. 

““My game is pretty good now,” Epheimer declared 
confidently; “‘easier swing.” 

Kettel applauded. 

“T would like to take you on, Mr. Epheimer; but, from 
what you just said, you would have to give me something.” 

“I’ve got a series yet with my friend here, Sears. Then 
I would be delighted. I might be able to give you a little 
if it goes as well as it did to-day. But,” he added, “‘it 
seems we're wasting time rigot now, Couldn't a little 
game be arranged?” 

“Can’t be done,” Arnold Sears put in “that is, I can’t. 
Promised my wife to be back in an hour.” He glanced at 
the gold dial on his wrist. 

“Well,” Epheimer agreed immediately, “another time. 
But an hour—that’s something. We could have a couple 
of rounds of red dog. Of course all you gentlemen know 
red dog 

**Never heard of it on the other side,”’ Kettel pronounced 
without interest. 

“Haven't played it in a club,” Sears added. 

“It is very simple,”” Epheimer told them. “‘We might 
go into that side room 

Kettel and Sears rose indifferently, and accompanied by 
Carter and two others they moved to a more secluded spot. 

“The dealer doesn’t play,"’ Epheimer explained, pre- 


” 


} 


siding benev olently over a pac k of cards. “ Everyone elise 
is dealt five, in two and three, and the pack 
is put, face down, on the table. But, first, we 


must have a bank, something to play for yntex f 
five or perhaps ten cents each to start. aS ; 


“Wouldn’t have left my ao 
chair for five cents,” Arnold , 
Sears declared 

“And only for an hour,” ; 
Kettel continued; “‘make 
twenty-five. 4, 

Epheimer made an eloquent 4y 
gesture. 

“‘ Just as you say,” he agreed 
cheerfully. “But red dog is a 
treacherous game, gentlemen 
I learned it from a party of 
Pennsylvania State Senators. 
Well, the pack is placed face 


down; then each man bets or 













not, as he wishes, that he has 
a highe r card in his hand, of 
the same suit, than the one 
the dealer turns up on the top 
of the deck. That's all; very 
simple. And you can bet 
the whole pot or any frac- 
tion of it, taking out what 
you chance if you win, or 
losing if you fail.” 

A thoughtful expression 
crossed Carter’s face. He 
muttered: 

*‘Mathematical progres- 


Sears said tersely: 
ve 


“Shoot 
Epheimer dealt the 


cards in a manner radiat- 


ing eager friendliness and 
good will. His round face 
flushed with pleasure; his 
mild gaze seemed, beside 
the cool calculation of 
Carter, Sears’ arrogant 
self-possession, Kettel’s 
frowning concentration, 
that of an awkward yout} 
before a trial board of 





vindictive seniors. Three men bet, failed to 1 Win- You are a genuine platinum sport! But I'm no stopper: 
ning card, and the pot contained ten dollars 
The following hand Ep} a deprecating k < ‘ ad on nstructs { 
Carter won; but, in spite of 1, lo i é golf a7 \ roug! was a t ‘ 
the sum on the table was d a giy si ‘ of : 
time the pot held ninety d tel’s expression had wa achieved 4 straining, a facia nt 
intensified. Sears had discarded his aloofness; he won, m ease and a po e. Ne 
and then lost twice. Others won; but the pot slowly and theless, he addressed ea hot with the shining { 
steadily mounted, doubled and redoubled that lures the most potent golfer nsta 
“Why,” Carter finally exclaimed, “at a quarter we a rosy ar material hope. He teed all ar \\ 
might easily have ten thousand dollars on the table in ar wit | rt na 
hour!”’ Epheimer, studying his hand, reiterated “I can never drive the t le,”” he cor ained I'm 
“It’s a treacherous game.” all stiff vet 
The bank now held two hundred and sixty dollars. A Sear ved | hot in irreproachable for It was a 
long, lean individual in shell glasses had dealt. Carter and hort drive it true, and came to rest or e most advar 
an unremarkable example the “tired busine mar tageous part of the fa ’ Epheimer had t it of 
had dropped out. Kettel, r long hesitatior iecided to the rougt he swung a heavy mashnt an avaianc! i sand 
hazard ten dollars. Sears said « quably: rose and the bali! ed a few ‘ toar e difficult 
“T’ll go the pot; now it’s five hundred and forty dollars.”” 1 tior Again a id of débris floated out; but the ball 
Epheimer added, in a rush of good fellowship appeared the cours There Epheimer, swinging him 
*T tell you” he beamed ts my game I'll give you sell [rom his teet, managed, neverthele to la lairly on 
alla chance; 1 pot again Now it is ten hundred the ba and it flew a most amazing distance, and beyond 
and eighty dollars.” the greet Arnold Sears holed out it e and | me 
Kettel exposed his hand be fore the top card was faced, required eight 
and the others followed his example. The Scotchman had But at the next hole Sears got to difficulty: his ball 
four suits, but with exceptionally low diamonds and hearts. fell ir i hoofprint and he wast two sho Epheimer 
Arnold Sears had three aces—hearts, clubs and spades won and grew instant ibilant 
and a second club and heart. Epheimer’s hand was unre- It nly the first hole that gets me he declared 
markable; all suits were represented—a queen his highest ‘after that I am as good as anybody The match is all 
card; an eight the lowest. The dealer leisurely turned the quare 
top card of the deck It was the five of diamonds Kett« “Wit kteen t es to go,”’ Sears reminded ritabl 
had only the three; Sears’ aces lay impotently before him The fellow’s confounded optimism got on his nerve 
Epheimer reached out an apologetic hand. He had the Sears played with minute care, putted with precision, and 
eight of diamonds. vor But he again had bad luck—a longer shot than he 
“Why,” Sears burst out, after a swift calculation, “I’ve isua played dropped his ball into water. Epheimer 
lost nearly seven hundred dollars at this confounded who had had a lengthy but erratic second shot, addressed 
nursery pastime!” his next effort with elaborate cautior As he teetered over 
He glared at Epheimer. his ball, the two caddies, away at the edge of the fairgreen 
“It’s treacherous,” said Epheimer; “but if we start and at least ten yards distant from Epheimer, moved, [lk 
another pot perhaps yo ll get it back.” traightened up ina flash of indignatio 
“I’m off,” Sears declared, rising; “hour's nearly up. I’! “Don’t you know anything about it?” he cried. “Ca 
see you, Epheimer, at the club to-morrow.” you move like that when I am playing important fort 
“Not till Thursday,” the other ed; “I’ve got to dolla t 
go away two days on business.” H ndignation fed itself and he swore When he was 
at la mparatively composed he played and hit the ball 
iv on the toy It rolled swiftly toward the green and ditch 

















































































(PE THURSDAY morning Annehd Grane wes the fen nto which Sears had blundered, but at the edge of the 
pl i 


ayer to call a caddie from the nondescript collection water struck a moun 











of colored boys, betting their two bits over a contracted How’s that?’’ Epheimer demanded, delighted. “* Rolled 
course of one hole He waited impatiently for nearly ar t right up to the flag! A four on a par five hole!” 
hour, when, almost with an exclama “You were shot the eye with luck,” Sears told him 
tion of relief, he saw Epheimer de t ita 
- scend from the club m Se WAS st " innoyed; already mishaps had cost 
te Business successful?”” he asked | eighty dollar He put the past holes out of | mind 
th | i decent mpuise nd settled a to ( I ng of what remained \ 
ss< ‘I don’t ow yet,”’ Epheimer re Carter said, Sear game was not strong but accurat 
Po ed; “may { iM omething ! iré needed seve ioral e, though he seldom ¢ a 
' perhaps it’s no good. What sha three Epheimer, contrarily, often took seven—even eight 
e pia lor to-day? The last wa it na short hole he required only two He occasionally 
f Lwentl dollars a hole.” drove a long ball, putted sometime in luck, but ent to 
ike You got well into me at red dog,” pieces completely when approaching the green. 
—— Sears reminded him. “What do you They were now on the fifteenth green and Arnold Sears 
think about doubling it?” was six up—two hundred and forty dollars ahead, Epheime 
: Epheimer whistled | 1dmiratior studied bag Centinued on Page 65 






“My Wife, Mr. Sears; and My Good Friends, Mr. and Mrs. Sotly Benjamin’ 
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(THE other day my friend Penfield was reading the 
annual-review section of his daily newspaper. It 
was like rereading the story of Aladdin and His 

Wonderful Lamp. It said the foreign trade of the United 

States had nearly doubled 

in two years and a half, 

rising to eight billion dol 

lars, which is much more 

foreign trade than any other 

nation ever had. It said 
bank de posits had climbed 

well over the twenty-billion- | 

dollar line, which is miles 

above high-water mark for 
any other country. It said 
our factories, mines and 
railroads were doing much 
more business than ever be 
fore, and far more than any 
other country ever did. It 
said labor was more fully 
employed than ever, and at 
decidedly the highest wages 
ever known. It gave along 
table of wage increases dur- 
ing the last two years that 
footed up into the hundreds 
of millions; and it pointed 
out that farmers, whether 
they raised wheat in Min- 
nesota, cotton in Texas, po- 
tatoes in Maine or beans in 

Michigan, were getting the 

highest gold prices on record 

for their products. 
That review was aregular 
orgy of wealth. It looked | 


lik he i a} ene in ¢ 
ike the jewel scene in a 





Herbert y ohn: , 


musical spectacle, where | 

everything is gold except \ . oa 
what is diamonds, pearls 

and rubies, 

Having read it Penfield went downtown in an amazed 
and admiring frame of mind.+ On the first corner a person 
without an evercoat touched his arm with a blue hand and 
asked him whether he would give a hungry man a dime. 
Down a cross street he saw a large sign, affixed to the 
Elevated Railroad structure. It said that, though Christ- 
mas was over, poverty was not; cold weather brought much 
suffering to the poor, and the United Charities would 
gratefully receive his contribution. In his evening news- 
paper he read that forty thousand men and women had 
gone on strike, alleging that they couldn't live decently 
on their wages. 

All of which set him to thinking. Penfield is fifty years 
old. His salary is considered quite handsome by those who 
get less and quite magnificent by those who pay it—though 
any one of the latter would be appalled by the prospect of 
having to live on it himself. Penfield and family consider 
it rather pindling; but, with good management, it suffices 
and leaves a bit over for the stocking every year. 


Those Untouched by Boom or Panic 


| [" REMEMBERS, as a boy, having received vague 

impressions of terrible doings down-east, with machine 
guns on top of freight cars and some strikers shot. Later 
on he connected those vague impressions with the panic of 
1873 and the hard times ensuing. He remembers distinctly 
long queues of somewhat shabby persons at the doors of 
AVINgS banks - reac hing down the street a full block and 
vigilantly: kept in line by policemen-—during the panic year 
1893, and in the next three years other queues of still 
shabbier persons at the doors of free soup kitchens; also, 
in those years, the phenomenon of Coxey’s Army of the 
Unemployed, from which the newspapers derived much 
amusement 

He remembers a panic in 1907, with much unemploy 
ment and industrial depression for some time thereafter; 
and he remembers various boom periods, like 1900, 1906, 
1912 and 1916. Penfield himself has never been either 
panic-stricken or boomed, So far as he can see, it has 
never made five cents’ difference to him whether the 
country was floundering in the deepest trough of depres- 

on or riding the topmost wave of prosperity. His busi- 
ness requires him to travel a great deal, and he has the 
isual assortment of acquaintances, 

Among those he knows well enough to have any definite 
idea of their material circumstances he cannot recall one 
who was ever personally hit by panic and depression. He 
knows a few who, through lucky investments or specula- 
tions, or a swift expansion in business, have got a piece of 
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boom; but much the greater number of his personal 
acquaintances, like himself, have gone on just about the 
same in good times and bad times. If here and there one 
has got moderately rich it has been through a continuous 
stable process—the steady growth of the enterprise he was 
connected with or a steady application of ability and judg- 
ment—and not because of a boom. If here and there one 
has got very poor it was plainly because he was foolish or 
dissipated, and not because of hard times. 

If he had to rely upon his own personal touch with the 
world he would say that good times and bad times are 
mostly mere figures of speech. But he feels bound to admit 
that his immediate personal experience isn’t adequate, for 
he belongs to that class which those less fortunate call 
well-to-do, and much the greater part of his personal 
acquaintances belong to that class. He knows that to the 
shabby persons at the free soup kitchens hard times are no 
mere figure of speech. As he is out in the country more or 
less every year, he knows that boom is a very solid reality 
to the farmer who gets twenty cents a pound for his cotton 
instead of ten, or a dollar and ninety cents a bushel for his 
wheat instead of ninety. 

Admitting that boom and panic are not mere figures of 
speech, then, and reading that for two years this country 
had experienced such a boom as never before fell to the lot 
of any country, he was possessed by a curiosity to find out 
as nearly as possible what a great boom really came to; 
how much wealth it tangibly meant to anybody; and who 
got it. 

Like most men with sufficient curiosity to read at all 
outside the realm of fiction, he had read some of the pop- 
ular writings on economics—that is, John Stuart Mili, 
Karl Marx—at second hand—and Henry George. From 
reading them he had formed an opinion that wealth is not 
only distributed with monstrous inequality but that its 
inequality is progressive, the rich ever becoming richer and 
the poor poorer, 

When he took up the subject again, on a somewhat more 
extensive scale, he was shocked to learn that in the judg- 
ment of those who profess to speak with authority the 
deductions of Mill, Marx and George as to the distribution 
of wealth are no more scientific than is Thomas Hood's 
celebrated poem, The Song of the Shirt. Mill, these author- 
ities said, had no adequate data for a scientific study of the 
subject; Marx was not much better off; and to Henry 
George it was all so obviously a question of land monopoly 
that it hardly needed argument in detail. 

They saw a monstrous inequality —a few men, relatively 
speaking, who were very rich and obviously getting richer, 
along with an increasing number of men who were very 


poor; so their writings tended to inspire an easy, 
impressionistic deduction that as the rich got richer 
the poor got poorer; that a few hogged nearly all the 
wealth; and that it was precisely the very rich who kept 
the very poor in their calam- 
itous state. 
| But it occurred to Pen- 
field that this deduction, 
drawn from the two ex- 
tremes, took no account of 
a large social territory in be- 
tween; and so could by no 
| means be regarded as an 
adequate study of the dis- 
tribution of wealth. He was 
not rich or poor; nobody 
whom he personally knew 
was very rich or very poor 
In the course of a year he 
saw a great lot of people 
who were neither rolling 
in affluence nor pinched by 
poverty. 

Turning to the census 
reports, he found that the 
wealth of the United States 
in 1910 was about a hundred 
and sixty billien dollars, 
and by far the biggest item 
in it which could be defi- 
nitely allotted with regard to 
| ownership was farm wealth, 

consisting of farm lands, 
buildings, tools, machinery 
andlivestock. This came to 
over forty billion dollars, or, 
roughly, one-quarter of the 


total. 
There were over six mil- 
J lionfarms. Nearly four mil- 


lion of them were worked by 

their owners. He knew from 
his own observation that ownership of the remaining farms, 
which were worked by tenants, was widely distributed. He 
concluded there must be five million farm-owning families 
in the United States; and, as the census said there were 
twenty million families altogether, that would be one- 
quarter of the total. One-quarter of the families owning 
one-quarter of the wealth were, therefore, in just the ideal 


position. 


The Wealth in the Hands of the Few 


eee census reports showed that this farm 
4Vi wealth had increased as rapidly as total wealth. The 
census said that over nine million families out of the twenty 
millions owned the homes in which they lived. Nearly 
one-third of these homes were mortgaged, and no value 
was stated; but even a humble home with a mortgage on 
it is that much rescued from plutocracy. 

In the economics department of the Public Library 
Penfield found a dozen or more volumes dealing at large 
with this subject of the distribution of wealth. He also 
invariably found that if the volume was written in a sober 
spirit, and by a person well qualified to deal with the sub- 
ject, it began by explaining that data were not in existence 
from which anybody could compile a really satisfactory 
statement; all the most competent and best intentioned 
investigator could do was to make a more or less shrewd 
guess, based on inconclusive information. He discovered 
further that, though the best qualified writers approached 
the subject in that modest and apologetic spirit, some 
writers who were not very well qualified handed out cock 
sure conclusions. 

A somewhat elaborate study of the subject ten years ago 
resulted in the guess that one per cent of the population 
owned over half the wealth— more wealth, that is, than the 
other ninety-nine per cent of the pepulation owned. By a 
few graceful transformations this presently flowered into a 
bald declaration that one per cent of the population owned 
ninety-nine per cent of the wealth. Penfield remembered 
having encountered that declaration more than once. 

But he cared less about wealth than about income. It 
was income that his family lived on—and every other 
family. Give him a guaranty of a satisfactory salary for 
the remainder of his life, and he would care little about 
owning anything. He knew quite a lot of men who 
occupied rented houses and owned nothing worth mention- 
ing, yet who lived decidedly better on their salaries than 
most property-owning farmers did. 

So far as he could see, there would be only a sentimental 
objection to letting Mr Rockefeller own all the wealth in 
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the country provided the people could manage it to suit 
themselves and enjoy the income from it. If there were 
poor people, what they needed was not wealth, but income. 
Clearly distribution of income was much more important 
than distribution of wealth. 

With that idea in mind he turned to the income-tax 
returns. The surtax, he found, begins with an income of 
twenty thousand dollars a year, which at five per cent 
would be the yield on a fortune of four hundred thousand 
dollars—or, at four per cent, on five hundred thousand. 
Certainly nowadays nobody who hasn't a fortune of half 2 
million or an income of twenty thousand can hope to be 
considered very rich. Even a man with a million dollars is 
not considered very rich now. In popular writing those 
who are untowardly and obnoxiously rich—and so pre- 
sumed to be hogging most of the goods—are always referred 
to as multi-millionaires. Surely, then, any income of less 
than twenty thousand dollars might be regarded as 
state of innocence. 

In 1915 surtax was paid on a little less than one billior 
dollars of income, from twenty thousand a year upward 


nha 


But’ the professional economists whose writings Penfield 
consulted warned him that he mustn't lean very heavily on 
income-tax returns. They pointed out that the manner ir 
which the tax is levied made the returns valuable as indi 
cations, but hard-and-fast conclusions could not be drawn 
from them— though there was a reasonable presumption 
that big incomes were more fully reported than compara 
tively small incomes, because a big income is almost 


always conspicuou 


What Foreign lancome Taxes Show 


H* FOUND that recently Prof. W. I. King, of the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, published the most comprehensive 
study of the distribution of income which has yet been made, 
the investigation including an examination of all previous 
publications on the subject. From all information avail 
able Professor King constructed a table— admittedly made 
up in large part of more or less arbitrary estimates— from 
which it appeared that in 1910 incomes in excess of twenty 
thousand dollars a year came, all told, to a little less than 
three billion dollars. As the total income of all the people 
of the United States came to thirty billion dollars, this 
would be somewhat under ten per cent of the total. 

For more than seventy years—not counting the first 
experiment a century ago—England has had an income 
tax. It is far more inclusive than ours, because it begins 
with incomes of eight hundred dollars a year. There is an 
elaborate system for catching incomes at theirsource. Long 
experience and careful study have made the British Govern- 
ment very expert in unearthing incomes. 

Thus, while the total income of all the people is estimated 
at twelve billion dollars a year, more than five billions, or 
forty per cent of the total, is covered by the income-tax 
returns. Those returns, therefore, are far more valuable 
for studying the dis 
tribution of income 
than any figures ap 
plicable to the 
United States are. 
And England is an 
industrial country, 
organized about like 
the United States 
and with income dis 
tributed in about 
the same way. The 

sritish income-tax 
returns show that 


incomes in excess of 
twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year 
amount to about six 
per cent of the total. 

Germany also has 
a pretty fine-webbed 
income tax, which 
it enforces with the 
ruthless thorough- 
ness for which that 
country is famous. 
Itsreturnsshow that 
incomes in excess of 
twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year 
amount to about six 
per cent of the total; 
and Germany is an 
industrial country, 
organized much like 
the United States. 
Available informa- 
tion from all three 
countries would 
put the income of 
the “rich” at not -—___— 
over ten per cent. 
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That involves, of course, a gross inequality in dist: 
tion of income, for the persons who enjoy this ten per cent 
of the total income amount to only a small fraction of th 
population. 

Suppose Penfi ld thought some delectable scheme of 
social reformation suc 
the rich and distributin 


not rich. The income of the latter obviously would be 





ceeded ir tl f 


in taking away the u me 








pro rata among those who wert 


creased somewhat less than ten per cent —and their prob 


lem of paying the rent, the grocer and the doctor would be 


substantially just what it had been before. An increase of 
ten per cent in his income, he knew, wouldn't change | 
problems in any material way. But he was alread 


sidered comfortably off 
Suppose peopie in his class got no share in the distril 

tion. Say the income of those who got twenty thousand 
dollars a year and upward was distributed pro rata amor 
the families that got less than two thousand dollars a year 
The income of the latter, compr sing by far the greater | 
of the population, would be increased less than fourteer 
per cent and their economic problems would remain prett 
much what they had been before. 


As, by these calculations, ninety per cent of the income 


was distributed among those who were not rict stru 
Penfield that there had been too much bothering about the 
rich, and for practical purposes they might a ost as We 
be left out of the account altogether. Evidently the rich 
were very far from hogging most of the good however 


much they might like to 
Suppose all the income was divided equally among a 
the people. The census said there were twenty mill 
and-odd families averaging four and a half persons ea 
That didn’t exactly satisfy Penfield, because he knew that 
for income purposes, a lot of unmarried self-support 
men and women belong to no family group. He found a 
calculation that divided the population into nearly twenty 
eight million income-receiving units. A total income of 
thirty billions divided equally among twenty million fan 


lies would, of course give fifteen hundred dollars a year to 


each. Divided among nearly twenty-eight million income 
receiving units, it would give each of them about elever 
hundred dollars a year 

That reminded him of his nephew, Ben, a young mar 
employed in a clerical capacity in a big bank, at a salary of 


a hundred and twenty-five dollars a month or just the 


fifteen hundred dollars a year an exact division among the 


‘ ‘ 


census families would give. Ben's family consists of hin 
self, a wife and a year-old baby. They occupy a four-room 
apartment far out in the northwest section of che cit 
ten’s wife takes care of the baby and does the housework 


herself, except when a woman comes in once a week to 


wash, and another woman comes in every Thursday after 
noon to catch up with some arrears of heavier housework 
and to mind the baby. That is the only time Ben's wife ha 
to run downtown or call on a friend. The young pair car 


very seldom go out evenings, for there is the bab 





Nobody Loves a Rich Man 
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()' COURSE he found a good many careful caleulations 
i to wl t il 1! I ol ! nad ‘ hau muuid ave yt 
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4 amily 1 f ‘ 
they mostly agreed that, on a ba f prices somew! owe 
ha now prevail uch a fami in @& Dig city ) i live 
decently on somewhere from eight to nine hundred dollars 
ivear But when he looked over the items of t} lecent 

ng he saw it meant mere subsistence For that a family 


i get a tight roof over its head, enough clothing and 


t— and so be 


fuel to keep it warm, enough food to nourish } 


as well off as a cave man; except that the cave man had a 


lot of exciting sport and much leisure to contemplate hfe 
Penfield knew well enough, without asking ther how 
absolutely indecent and utterly impossible his own wife 


and children, to say nothing of himself, would regard such 


rhe trouble, he concluded, was not at all that relatively 





few rich men hogged nearly all the goods; b 
With all the income equal 


country would still be poor, and no one could live in a way 


were Loo few good y divided the 





that he or anybody he knew would regard a adequats 
What was needed, he opined, was greater production of 
weaill greater income 

Ile went at it, then, from a different angle There was 
the census report on manufactures, showing a littl more 
than seven million wage-earners employed— that being the 
average number during the year—and total wages some 
what above four billion dollars That would give an avert 


age wage of five hundred and eighty dollars a year, o 
than fifty dollars a month, and evidently too low But, 
taking the total 
gross income of 
manulactures — that 
is, the value of all the 
products turned out 
during the year 
and boiling that 
down to a single dol 
lar, he found that 
fifty-nine cents of it 
went for raw mate 


riats consumea in 
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(‘4OME of the Canadian divisions were resting in 
‘ the peace trenches when we saw them in Novem- 


ber, and some were still in the fiery muck of the 


omme. “ Resting,”’ as they use the word, is only a com- 
parative term. In November last there were two great 
is of blazing action along the great line—the Somme 

d Verdut Elsewhere proceeded the same old winter 
ench warfare. The very intensity of the Somme and 
Verdun actions had drawn much of the vim from this fight- 
g; it preceeded perfunctorily, especially in the sectors 
fended by the Saxens, whose motto is “Live and let 
live.” A Canadian captain, just back from his turn in 
these front trenches, came one night into a headquarters 
where we were visiting. He had been through the mill 


th Canada since the first —the gas attack of Second 
3, long five months of passive endurance under 
oncentrated fire on the Ypres Salient, and finally the in- 








describable battling at the Somme. ‘ Well, thank God for 
peace!” he exclaimed as he threw off his pack. 
And one afternoon, when a glimpse of sun gave a chance 


we climbed to a ridge from which we could 
| ector of the old line—Notre Dame de 
ette Ridge, all one great graveyard, where skeletons lie 





ew The bioodle 
buried in the shell holes; the curve—like a light surf on 
e beach of Loos, where Britain got at cost her edu- 
ition trench warfare; the battered, deserted mining 


lages that fringe Len 





were bombarding desul- 
presently seven great, wide-spreading British 
, back from a raid, came coursing out of the 
clouds and crossed the line. The Germans, of course, fired 
1 them— fired high-explosive shell, which bursts sharply, 
instead of white, and seems more 

nister than the puffy shrapnel burst. They sent exactly 
five shots at this squadrilla. You could imagine the gun- 
they loaded and let go: ‘‘ Well, it has 
to be done.” The casualty clearing stations reported as 


While we watched the 


rilyv: 











iil black moke 


many cases of ordinary small accidents as injuries by 
enemy fire. Which would have been pleasant and comfort- 
ble, as war go¢ but for the mud. I have heard of 
tropieal raii If they ean pour any more violently than 
those of Northern France, take me to the Arctic. When we 
crossed the Channel the rain was coming down in sheets 


t} 


eemed to beat flat even the Channel chop. 


A Land of Mud and Muddy Men 


— road from the coast base is one of those perfect 


highways first laid by the Romans and improved by 
centuries of intelligent care. It seemed the only dry thing 
in the landscape; but even then our wheels were alwaysstir- 
ng up dirt pray. The brooks were rivers; the hollows 
the pastures, pond 


Up by the front, engineer companies were mucking and 
growing profane in sharp, crackling North American speech 
over communication trenches which slid now and then 
like the Culebra Cut. The men waded to position in hip- 

gh gum boots. And an apocryphal legend grew up and 
passed on from brigade to brigade, so that we heard it at 
every headquarters where we stopped for dinner or tea or 
a bed. When--so the tale goes—the Canadians took over 
a certain section of trench they found an English lieu- 
tenant stuck in the mud. And the English commissary 
ergeant, an imperturbable soldier of the old army, turned 
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him over to the Canadians in the list of “trench stores.’ 
The men relieved from the trenches staggered back to the 
rest stations with gunny-sack coverings over the locks of 
their muskets; and as they marched the caking crust over 
their uniforms crackled iike thorns in a fire. 

The very mules, sometimes, looked as though they had 
been painted for protective coloration. 

‘We'll have to get a bath,” panted a chatty sergeant 
from Saskatchewan as he got his breath against a pile of 
sandbags, “before we can tell whether a Fritz has mixed 
hisself among us!” 

There were three days of these wanderings among a 
comparatively resting army before we began to see that 
field of action which has made all the other battles of the 
world appear insignificant, and they were interesting days 
enough. Whisked from brigade to brigade, we heard more 
tales of old action, consorted with more interesting char- 
acters, than the human memory can carry. Even the 
places which serve as division, brigade and corps head- 
quarters have become confused in my mind, picturesque 
though they be in their present condition. 

One morning we drove up to a very pretentious structure 
grown ripe with age. The entrance ran through a con- 
servatory built on to a kind of morning room where the 
family had their noon breakfasts, I judge. The palms and 
tropic orchids, though drooping from lack of care, stood as 
the family left them. Up against their fronds was a soiled 
burlap screen pinned and repinned with military maps. 
The floor was tracked deep with mud left by soldiers too 
much in a hurry to clean their feet. Tables knocked to- 
gether from plain boards filled all the floor space; they 
were littered with the papers and paraphernalia of an army 
at work. The family had taken away the paintings, and 
the wall space so cleared was covered with reports, notices, 
blank forms pinned by thumbtacks into the wall paper; 
but above the wainscot ran a very good collection of old 
Dutch china, which the owner had doubtless preferred to 
leave with the soldiers rather than trust to the transport 
of these days. 

Again, keeping our car to a route which hid us from 
enemy observation, we dropped into a brigade headquar- 
ters one afternoon to find a rather over-prettified modern 
French chateau, furnished with much heavy carved wood. 
The family had taken away the lighter objects, but the 
great dressers, sideboards and wardrobes stood in place, 
storerooms for military papers. The owner had evidently 
been ahuntsman. His trophies, such as wild-boars’ heads, 
stuffed foxes and stag horns, rimmed all the walls. He had 
left behind, too, a big stereoscopic apparatus, with many 
pictures, and as we entered a Canadian Highlander officer, 
his kilts all mudeaked, sat looking at pictures with the 
delight of a boy. Finally, there was a beautiful building 
with a still more beautiful park. This the owner still 
uses, along with his military guests. A fine set of family 
paintings, dating back into the Middle Ages, and a collec- 
tion of Renaissance Art of great merit, still hold the walls, 
though all the elegant furnishings have given place to 
objects of military use. These are the remote headquarters. 
Near the line, where the guns are ever shaking the window 
glasses and rattling the thatch, headquarters are more 
primitive—only things of military necessity. 
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Also, we have met forceful and engaging characters 

too numerous for mention or memory. Officers of all 

nations are likable fellows, and yet, after reconciling 
one’s native ways to Frenchmen, to Italians and to Little 
Englanders, it is like homecoming to fall among men 
who speak your native tongue with all its dialectic pecu- 
liarities, who joke as you do, who know Broadway. The 
professional officers among them might have been our own 
West Pointers, the others might have been trained from 
our militia. The major general, for example, is all of the 
Western Continent. He it was who commanded the 
Canadians at the immortal affair of Second Ypres, where, 
when the line broke before the new peril of poisoned gas, 
these men of the West plugged the gap and saved Calais. 
He commanded, too, during those trying months on the 
Ypres Salient, a dreary memory to Canada. He is tall, 
with a stalwart figure growing a little portly. He has a 
fine forehead, a face all intelligence and determination, 
and a direct eye. He talks entertainingly, without undue 
amount either of optimism or of pessimism, concerning the 
present condition and future prospects of the operations 
up there—a mind which keeps its balance and observes, 
whatever the personal interests in the game. 


Some Fine Canadian Types 


AJOR GENERAL TURNER is as different physi- 

cally as may be. Little, dark, quiet, spectacled, he 
looks somewhat like the modern type of American college 
professor. He talked little, while we were about, and lis- 
tened much. Possessed of nerve in the absolute— he is with 
his men at the fighting front almost every day — he gives in 
time the impression of vast reserve power. A grave man, 
he has the kind of solid popularity in all ranks which goes 
with merit. Major General Dave Watson, who came to war 
from a newspaper desk, represents a type different from 
either of these others. They might have been born on 
either side of the Great Lakes, so purely do they represent 
the universal English-speaking breed of North America; 
but Watson is from Quebec. In a keen face, deeply 
lined, he has a steady gray-blue eye; and he, too, pos- 
sesses nerve in the absolute. 

We had a long smoke talk one evening with Brigadier 
General Elmsley. Quite common among the Canadians, 
both officers and men, is that type of Colonial who has kept 
his roots in the Motherland. Elmsley speaks with an 
English accent; it is impossible to tell him—save by the 
maple-leaf insignia on his collar—from the regular Eng- 
lish officer of the Imperial Force; quiet, cool, pleasant- 
spoken, always performing more than the easy, smooth 
exterior promises. These are some of the higher com- 
manders. Among the officers of the line recur again and 
again types so much like the men I have known in the 
States all my life that I grew homesick with old mem 
ories. A certain major walked down a road with us, 
through a twilight heightened by gun lightnings. “I’m 
one of those stock-exchange privates,”” he said, laughing, 
as he passed some comments on the financial situation. 
And indeed, he might, except for the clothes, have stepped 
off Wall Street, though he had been “through it” for 
fifteen weary, perilous months, and had been wounded. 

One night, too, we waded kneedeep through mud to an 
advanced headquarters in a board shack where a young 

Continued on Page 42 
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HE one thought uppermost in Wilberforce Shadd’s 
mind as he went home that night was that, even if 
Undersea Craft sold at a thousand dollars a share, 
he wouldn’t make enough to enable him to afford the 
| of having 
nultimillionaires for 


-~asure 
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boon companions. 
The fact that at the 
close the price was 
276 gave him a feel- 
ng of intense irrita- 
tion, Why did this 
measly stock ad- 
Vance so coyly when 
it knew it had to go 
a good deal higher, 
and that he proposed 
to hold on? It was 
enough to make a 
saint swear! 

It was after sup- 
per that the damage 
was done. Mrs. 
Shadd announced 
that would not 
go to the movies 
owing to an aching 
corn. Wilberforce, 
who felt nervous and 
excited, wished to 





she 


escape from the 
monotony, and 
irged her to be a 


port and put on her 
oldest shoes. 

“Tf you had acorn 
one-tenth as sore as 
mine you'd be moan- 
ing and groaning, 
and wanting to be 
operated on or mas- 
Sag -d oor 
thing! 

“And you are not 
saying a word!’’ 
said the bold bad 
Shadd. 

As he 


what 


some- 





realized 
said, he 
looked frightened. 


ff 





Fortunately she was l = 

in great pain. 
“T’'m staying home 

so I Where's the papers?” 
“* Here they are,”’ said Shadd, and handed a bundle to her. 
The re were 


too 


an soak my feet in hot water. 





for he wished to read all the versions of 


the sensation of the day in the outside market — the rise in 
Undersea Craft common. 

““Wha’'d'd you buy all the papers for?” she queried com- 
plainingly. 

Wilberforce Shadd could not tell her the truth; so he 


told her a lie in order to mollify her: 
I picked them up in the car where they had 
They 


“he 


didn’t cost me anything.” 


groaned. The pain made her forget to encourage 


She said: 


thrift in her husband. 1: 


**I should think you’d have more pride than to go round 
: nd 


picking up old newspapers after people 


Shaking her head hopelessly she sat on four of the 
papers and read the fifth. Wilberforce, who had not read 
but the Market feport, several times 
gently, mindful of her corn: 

**Would you mind letting me see one of them, dear?’ 


She rose, picked up the four upon which she had been 


inything Curb 


observed 


t 
read all the headlines on each front page, and then, 
, gave her husband the Evening Sun. 
‘Save it,”’ she admonished I want tosee the pictures.” 
In order not to have to squeeze pennies, but to live like 
in Wall Street, he 
must not hold for five 
would give him just one 
put, ay, hundred. 
nd sixty thousand dollars invested at 


sitting, 





er a little hesitatior 


gentleman, such as those he had met 
To do that he 


which 


must make money. 
hundred dollars 
hundred thousand 
With one hundred ¢ 
ix per cent, he could get ninety-six hundred dollars a year, 
or eight hundred a month; in fact, it ought to be an even 
two hundred dollars a To yield that the 
principal must be one hundred and seventy-four thousand 
dollars. hundred and seventy-four thou- 
sand dollars the stock must sell at hundred and 
eventy dollars a share. 

These calculations 


a share, 


: 
dollz 


for eight 


irs, 





week. interest 





To make one 


eignt 
absorbed hi to 


there is 


Next putting 
l figuring your 


ing like 


money into the bani 





“Three Thousand a Year is Good Enough for Any White Person"’ 


profits in advance, with a lead pencil, on the margin of the 
newspaper in which you have read the closing prices 

Of course from 276 to 870 was nearly six hundred points 
This was what the newspapers would delight in calling ar 
“‘unprecedented rise.”’ But then, 
dented. On the other hand, a man with two hundred do 
lars a week could do anything, because 
be afraid of losing his job; in fact, there was n« 
keep any job. 

“Tt wouldn't be our luck! 


SO Was the war unprece 
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EVERY MINUTE 


Lefévre 


RUGER 


en he would not 


“Did you cut yourself?”’ he answered, without looking 
up from his golden statistics. 
They had been married ten years. He natura n ed 


she was working on her cor 
“No; I didn’t. I’m sorry 
He laid down his papel 
“You didn’t disappoint me 


ishness. 


> disappoint you,” 


and said 


Hi 


mualy: 


wondered at her pee 


“IT was reading about a waiter who bought some stock 


in Wall Street when it was a few 


cents, and now it is selling 
for hundreds of dollars. He is a rich man, and only the 
other day he was taking five-cent tips in the restaurant of a 


+ »” 
it Was 


family hotel uptown. I wonder what hotel 
“IT don’t know,” answered Shadd, putting on the 
ating smile of aman who knows something else and 
She picked up the ne wsps 
and said: 
“This waiter bought one hundred shares of U. C. com 
mon at 14, when nobody knew it Oh, Wil 


infur 


won't te 


valuable. 





“Was 


berforce, if we'd had the gumption to look for a chance lik« 
this and e 

Shadd couldn't stand it any longer. 

‘*Look for a chance?” he echoed Wt I looked fo 


one for years—day in and day out 
He paused so that she might ask him: 


cess?”’ Instead, she 





“Yes, dear. I’m not blaming you. I was or ayving 
that this ignorant foreigner, who bought or i 


snares at fourteen dollars a share 


aper read another paragraph, 
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os 


ve 


great met 


ingly 
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dollars I! he 
Oh-h-} 
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Yep! 
©} ' 
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And that w 
book home! 
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ignorance 
he hastened to 


“Well, just pecs 
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For ten years he had been an honest man. She still 
believed in him 

“Well, | knew Hen’s yarn was crazy in some things; but 
I also saw where he was right. So I thought about it until 
I was sure I had sized up the situation correctly.” 

“‘And where is the money you say you’ve made?” 

“T told you. In my broker’s office.” 

“But why don’t you bring it home—if you’ve got it?” 

“The fifty-thousand-dollar profit is still on paper! There 
is no cash yet.” 

“Then you didn’t make fifty thousand dollars?” 

“Oh, yes; | have—on paper. It closed at 276 ——” 

“What are you talking about?” she interrupted. She 
shook her head twice. 

He knew what she was denying to herself, and smiled. 
jie explained: 

“The last sale was at 276; which means that if I had 
old out just before three o’clock my two hundred shares 
would have brought me fifty-five thousand two hundred 
dollars in cash. But I didn’t r 

‘Why didn’t you?” she asked, recognizing the finality 
of the tragedy 

“Because,” he said very deliberately, in order to drive 
the dagger in up to the hilt, “because I thought that I 
would wait to make one hundred thousand dollars, or 
possibly even two hundred thousand, instead of fifty-five 
thousand two hundred dollars at closing prices.” 

But he was mistaken. When she heard him talk of 
one hundred thousand dollars and of two hundred thousand 
she knew she was hearing fairy tales—lovely to read about, 
hut mighty slim diet for everyday use. So she said: 

“And you can get fifty-five thousand two hundred 
doilars now?” 

“T could have gotten it to-day.” 

“* & bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ The first 
thing you do to-morrow . 

“To-morrow,” he interrupted, “I may get more—or I 
may get less ts 

“TI just knew it would have to be less!” she asserted. 
‘There was Raymond Porter, with those Long Island lots 
he could have sold for eighteen thousand dollars and didn’t; 
and when he did sell he lost three hundred 
dollars instead of making anything.” 

“But this isn’t Long Island lots.” 

“Well, I was reading the other day how 
the people who always lose the most 
money are the men who want to grab 
everything in sight; and : 

“But I tell you Undersea Craft will 
urely go higher.” 

“What will happen”’—and she looked 
her husband straight in the eye—‘“ what 
will happen if, instead of going higher, it 
? Answer me that!” 

He thought of his own abdication, of 
the descent from the Napoleonship of 
W oodcock’s office, and almost shuddered. 
Then he said judicially 

“Well, we'd still be ahead of the 
yame sa 

“Would we still be ahead of the game 
fifty-five thousand two hundred dollars?”’ 

“No. But, even if we were only thirty 
or forty thousand to the good ty 

“Thirty or forty! The way you sling 
tens of thousands round! Your luck has 


” 


goes lower 





gone to your head 

“Oh, no.” 

“Oh, yes. And you took the money out 
of the bank ~ 

“But I have made 

“Yes; and now you want to lose it! 
Fifty-five thousand dollars is a fortune!” 

Wilberforce Shadd had not thought it 
ifortunein WallStreet. Hearing his wife 
say it uptown made him think it was. 

“It's fair pickings,” he admitted grudg- 
ingly 

“What I can’t understand is why, after having fifty-five 
thousand two hundred dollars in your grasp, you run the 
risk of losing it all - 

“Not all!” 

“Well, didn’t you take it all out of the bank?” 

“Yes; but ™ 

“Oh, Wilberforce, how could you? It was all we had 
for a rainy day. Suppose you had—suppose you—sup- 
pose 

But she didn’t dare suppose such a thing, though she 
closed her eyes. 

**But I didn’t lose it. I made more than I could have 
saved up in three hundred years.” 

‘And you want to lose it!” 

“ No ” 

“Then bring the cash home, Wilberforce darling. Bring 
it to-morrow, That's enough.” 

“But we can double it wd 

“TI don’t want to double it. It’s more than we ever 
thought we'd have.” 


” 


“Not more than I thought I’d have if I was let alone.” 

He looked at her accusingly, remembering how her fears 
had bred cowardice in him. 

“T’ll let you alone if you bring home the fifty-five thou- 
sand two hundred dollars to-morrow. Honest, I will, 
Wilberforce! When I think of what that money will 
mean — 

She began to weep softly, with a drip as of a small 
fountain. 

“Don’t, my dear!” he said uncomfortably. 
The idea of crying because I’ve made money !”’ 
“T’ll never ask you again to save money.” 

“You won’t?” he said, knowing what the promise must 
have cost her. 

“No—provided you bring the fifty-five thousand two 
hundred dollarshome to-morrow. When I think of my poor 
mother "i 

“T promise! I promise!” said Shadd. “I'll sell out. But 
when you see that stock selling where we could have got 
out at a hundred thousand dollars profit, don’t talk to me.” 

She looked frightened and hesitated. Then she thought 
it might never hap- 
pen. And if it did 
if it did, which it 
wouldn’t—he could 
talk as he pleased. 

“Very well; blame 
me!” she told him. 


“Don’t! 














a 





“Went Down! Down!'* Muttered a Man Named Shively. 
“Dewn! Down! Down!" 


That night, before he fell asleep, he did not blame his 
wife—only Fate. He thought: 

“T ought to have held out for a hundred thousand dol- 
lars,”’ as though he already had sold out for fifty-five thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. ‘‘Confound it!” 

Then it occurred to him that he was still a failure. To 
stop thinking of that he thought of the fifty-five thousand 
two hundred dollars and fell asleep, smiling. 

The next morning after breakfast, just as he was putting 
on his hat to leave the house, she said abruptly: 

“Wilberforce!” 

a Yes? ” 

“Do you think you—you can ge-get that much to- 
day?” 
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She looked at him so anxiously that he forgot his griev- 
ances and his remonstrances—everything but the profit. 
Had he not, after all, made a mistake in not selling out at 
fifty-five thousand two hundred dollars the day before, 
after he had convinced himself that fifty thousand dollars 
was enough for any Christian? 

Six per cent on fifty-five thousand two hundred dollars 
meant $3312. That was much more than he was getting 
from the office for working. 

“TI hope so, darling,” he said, so tenderly that she began 
to ery. 

He did not comfort her. He could think only that he 
wished to sell that stock at once. Anything lower than 276 
would be tragedy. After you have opened your mouth to 
insert therein a spoonful of raspberry jam with your own 
hand, you resent Fate’s thrusting in a chunk of boiled 
cabbage. 

“Damn!” he said. 

“Oh, Wi-Wil-ber-berforce!” she moaned. 

“Don’t worry—yet!” he said. Then: “ You will have to 
telephone to Mr. Lipps that I cannot be down to-day.” 

“He might not like it,” she ventured. “Will it take 
all day?” 

“Nobody can tell just how long it will take,” he said 
importantly. “It may take one minute or it may take 
two hours. All I can say is that I will be back here as 
soon as I can.” 

“I'll telephone to Mr. Lipps that you are not well,” 
she said cheerfully. 

“No. Say I’m doing something for you.” 

“T don’t like to,” she protested. 

“Tt’s the truth,” he said sternly. “I don’t want to 
sell.” 

“T’ll tell him,” she promised hastily. 


x1IT 


ILBERFORCE SHADD arrived at Woodcock’s 

office before the opening. The general staff wel- 

comed him with effusive cordiality. 

Naturally they talked about the stock; and, to show 
him how completely they believed in him, thereby in- 
flicting great pleasure upon themselves, they no longer 

asked him to tell them what further benefi- 
cences U. C. common was going to work. 
Instead, they told him what the future held in 
store for them all. 

At nine-fifty-seven A. M., Henry Rumney, 
who was looking at the news ticker, shouted: 

“Hey! Here’s a whole lot about U. C.!” 

And he began to read, snapping his fingers 
impatiently because the news ticker didn’t 
print faster. 

Trying to guess what words are going to 
be printed about a stock you're long of is bad 
for the nerves. 

“Read it aloud!” cried Ben Meiggs. 

They all listened while Henry read an official 
statement from the president of the company 
announcing the booking of contracts aggre- 
gating several million dollars. This was fol- 
lowed by an unofficial statement from an 
unnamed “insider,” who declared that the 
book value of the stock at that moment, based 
not on prospective business, which was ex- 
pected to be huge, but on what contracts were 
actually signed and the money deposited with 
New York bankers, was “several” times what 
the stock was then selling for. 

Henry read this, one word at a time. When 
he finished all eyes turned toward Wilberforce 
Shadd, who, thinking of his wife’s injunctions, 
looked acutely uncomfortable. 

“That means at least two thousand dollars a 
share,” said Henry Rumney positively to every- 
body. 
Ben Meiggs, alias ‘Careful Mike,” looked directly 
at Wilberforce Shadd and asked respectfully: 
“Do you think so, sir?” 
Since he himself could not hold for two thousand 
— dollars, Shadd did not wish the stock ever to sell at 
two thousand. He, therefore, replied angrily: 
“No; I don’t!” 
Consternation appeared on the faces of the cus- 
tomers, promptly to be succeeded by a puzzled 
look. If it didn’t sell at two thousand dollars, at what 
price would it sell? 

“Mr. Wilberforce Shadd,” said Henry Rumney sternly, 
“you know damned well that stock is going higher.” 

“T do, do I?” said Shadd bitterly, thinking of his own 
abject promise to the woman who kept him from becoming 
a rich man. 

“Yes, you do!” asserted Rumney; then, as one who 
adduces proof, he said: “Let's see what the opening is.” 

Willie, the subsidized office boy, had not yet appeared. 
Henry Rumney sought Dave Caldwell, the office manager, 
and said: 

“Get a quotation on U. ¢ 


on” 


will you? 
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. common as soon as possible, 
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“Sure thing!” The polite man- 
ager was so accustomed to nervous 
customers that he overlooked the 
peremptory tone. The entire office 
tensely awaited the bulletin from 
the Curb. Three, four, five, six, seven, eight minutes went 
by — minutes that ran at least three hundred seconds each. 
Then Willie came in, breathless. 

“Well?” snarled Henry Rumney. 

Willie looked dubiously at him. He was paid for whis- 
pering, but he could not whisper at such long range. Henry 
Rumney couldn’t stand the suspense and cried sharply: 

“Spit it out!” 

“They can’t tell what it’s selling for They've gone 
crazy. I heard Wright & Bonner’s man say that the open 
ing sales were all the way from 280 to 300.” 

“Two-eighty to three hundred?” asked Wilberforce 
Shadd. 

That was more than 276. He'd better hurry up—if he 
wanted any peace at home. 

“T say 2000 within sixty days,” said Henry Rumney 
looking at Shadd challengingly. ‘ Don't you? 

“Two thousand what?” asked Francis T. Woodcock, 
approaching the group. 

“Being a conservative man,” said Rumney to the 








broker, “‘I was just remarking that U. C. common was on 
its way to 2000. Watch it!” 
Woodcock smiled the smile of a father at his baby’s 
Commencement. 
“How about it, Shadd 
I am going to sell,”’ answered Shadd miserably. 
“What?” shrieked Henry Rumney 
* Honest?” asked Careful Mike Meiggs, looking incred- 
ulous., 
Not all?” from Woodcock. 
Wilberforce Shadd forced himself to nod. His lips were 
tightly compressed. This was in order that his groans 





might not escape. The broker looked at Shadd, and some- 


how felt that his luckiest customer was not in his usual 
luck. He said: 

“You know how I've felt about that stock of yours, 
Shadd; but I’ve come to the conclusion that this is the 
wildest boom in history. Nothing like it was ever seen, 
There isn’t any top to them! I used tg think the bull move- 
ment couldn’t keep up and that an awful day of reckoning 
was coming; but, with accounts margined from fifty to 
two hundred points, what's the use of talking about 
healthy reactions, hey? I don’t want to butt in; but it 
seems to me I'd take a chance and keep at least half. Of 
course a profit’s profit; but if you sell all your stock “s 

Yes, all!” cried Wilberforce Shadd, bent on commit 
ng suicide. ‘Every damned share I've got in this office!” 
lie saw his wife—all in red! 

F. T. Woodcock pushed a pad and a lead pencil toward 
Wilberforce Shadd. 

“Write your order—and sign it,”’ said Woodcock. 


Every man in the room, including Wilberforce Shadd, 
heard the words and realized that what Woodcock really 
was saying was “Put it down in black and white, so you 
can’t blame me—afterward.”’ And all the customers who 


nslated the broker's 





were long of the stock further t 
afterward” into “Wh 
sand dollars a share!” 

Wilberforce Shadd wrote the order savagely and signed 
it desperately —watched by thirty-two lynx eyes. 

Henry Rumney, having gazed long and bitterly at Wil- 
berforce Shadd, suddenly ceased to frown and beckoned to 


it sells at two thou- 





unspoken 
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It didn’t work did it, Ben? And After the door wed on him the comment 
Henry Rumney smiled tomers became audible to the clerks in the farthe tlice 
What didn’t?” rhree-t for | C.3 triumphant ! ted Her 
if he really was selling all hisstock would Rumney 
he be doing it at the top of his voice, in f Ben Meigs \ 1 twe ’ t 
of everybody?’ more than two hundred points | ‘ es 
No,”’ answered Meiggs; “but hand lhe othersimitated him. Henry Rur r 
But nothing! If he had told me or you the applause was intended tor hir bowed t ‘ 
on the q. t., In ight possibly have beheved murmuring 1 thank yu! 1 thank )! ‘ a0 
That stock is going to one thousand d happy with | two hundred and fifteer 
share, | tell you. And that's certai he wasn't sorry he didn’t have a hundred i | < 
“I don’t know about se { wht of the ma who advised him t 
ing at 1000,” said Meiggs had made } fourteen thousand d 
but I do know that these ‘ 
nsiders get left as bad i i? ’ Henr Rumne 
any Sucker; Ti thei \T W he W ertor . Mel | 1aa eit t ‘ | ' Mh ! 
tock too There's Patent ther to go; and so, as a man alwa wiv 
Process Steel, for instance miessly, he walked toward the ith. Preset four 
| heard that Paterson, the himself in Battery Park. On the park benches e behe 
treasurer, went short ter not hobos, or clerks out of wor or home yrat 
thousand shares at 90, and or stenogra getting a breath of fresh air, but ecter 
had to cover at 125. Lo vho grimaced mockingly at hit He didn’t hear 
all he’d made or ‘ ‘ ew the ere saying Ur three hundre are! 
from 46.” oO} 

Hlenry Rumney smiled | may He irre ipon the Aquarium and inabie to ‘ 

“Right-o, old top! We didn’t own t ights, walked in for the first time in his life. | 
bite that time what?” second ater the |! terme went out of } mind i he 

No!” forgot his troubies while looking at the fis! 

Meantime Wilbe rfores shadd T VO nour ater tired and hungr' ne wa urprised to 
was staring gloomily throug Live nd that he craved to sit dow ! 1 comiortable cha 
window at the passers-! ap before a good luncheor He had xty thousand do 
ture of utter dejection and toed No he had more he had sixty thou and and seventv-ons 
villainy! dollars. He 1 take the seventy-one dollars and buy 

‘Not a bite! Look at him! ud 
Henry Rumney to Ben Meiggs He had forgotten to bring th him more than | i 

The sure-thing Mr. Meiggs nodded. For once he agreed hit cent the fifty cents that he had taken to the office 
with his reckless friend. every day for fifteen years. He smiled. He, Wilberfores 

W ilbe rforce Shadd merely looked as he felt All he could shadd, with o1 fifty cents in his pocket! It really was so 
see in the sky was a stupendous bulletin board, on which he funny that it put him in good humor, and he decided to go 


} 


read: U. C, 5000. Then he began to figure. At 300 all he back to Woodcock’s office and get some mone 


















could get was sixty thousand dollars. At 1000, not waiting He entered the customers’ room and was shocked by 
for 2000 or 5000, he would have taken out of Wall Street what he saw. Gloom brooded over the office There was a 
two hundred thousand dollars!—twelve thousand a year threat of ruin in the air. Pale-faced, anxious-eyed men, no 
one thousand a month something a man could do some longer debonair admirers of the great Wilberforce Sh vid, 
thing with! clustered about the ticker, frankly despondent, visib! 
**Look at him! Mad as blazes because no suckers bit unnerved. And the voice of the tape reader by the ticker 
this office!” whispe red Henry Rumney to Meiggs was the voice of a judge pronouncing death sentences. one 
The others, se« ng Henry whispering, instantly desired alter another one tor each man in the room 
to know what he had said that was important enough to Henry Rumney saw Shadd 
whisper. Henry cheerfully repeated his rks, where “Why couldn't you t is?”’ he inquired ho 
upon they nodded. “Tell you what a ed Shadd 
Really it was too transparent “You know damned weil!” 
‘I don’t mind that skunk trying to get more stock,” Shadd didn't know; so he asked 
said Henry; “but why should he want our few share What's U. C.? 
when he could go outside - I'wo seventy-one, and going down fast, aid Henry 
“Oh, those people w intitall! Thevy’dsw pe a blind n in's Rumney, n re loudly than was nece ar’ But uu can t 
pennies as eagerly as they'd steal a million have my stock! And he 
out of a bank.” Their glances were ven turned away, frowning 
omous But Wilberforce Shadd was calling ; Continued on Page 52 
himself an ass. Doomed not only to be mar- 4 


ried and a coward all his life, but to die poor! 
Woodcock came up to Shadd and whis 
pered 
“We sold a hundred at 300 and a hundred 
at 301.” 
Sixty thousand dollar that is to say 
nothing! 
“All right!” said Shadd huskily to the 


broker, and walked out of the office. 









“And 1,"' Shouted Shadd, “Bought Two Hundred Shares at 0! 
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Give the Packers a Rest 


NE Chicago packing company did a business last year 
of five hundred and seventy-five million dollars. Six 
of them must have done a business of two billions. 

This means that a handful of private corporations 
bought a great part of all the meat animals sold in the 
United States, and sold a great part of the meat and by- 
products the population consumed. 

Many good people view that fact with suspicion and 
disfavor. But no business in the United States has been 
more copiously investigated than this packing business; no 
business is more closely watched. The books have been 
earched repeatedly. The men who conduct the business 
know their books are sure to be scrutinized in the future. 

The methods of buying, manufacturing and selling have 
Whenever there is pro- 
nounced discontent on the side either of sellers of animals 
or of buyers of meat, a public investigation is pretty sure 
to follow 


been overhauled and exposed. 


Investigation has shown there is no waste. 
Whatever else may be said, the packers certainly do their 
business with high efficiency and at a very small margin of 
profit for each pound of product turned out 

This Big Business has been thoroughly studied. Mean- 
time an endless multiplicity. of small businesses, each con- 
tributing in one way or another to the cost of living, get 
omparatively little broad investigation and study. Broad 

vestigation and constructive study of small business, we 
believe, is quite as well worth while as destructive study of 
i v Bu ines 


That British Shell Bid 


NTATURALLY American steel men were shocked to 
AN learn that an English concern had underbid them for a 

mtract to supply our navy with big shells. English con- 
ns were supposed to have their hands full making shells 
for England and to be handicapped by war-bonus wages; 
vet this English concern offered to make seventy-five hun- 


hells for our navy at a price more than a million 
lollars below the best American bid, and to deliver the shelis 
little over half the time required by American bidders. 
Naturally, also, this bid was heralded as conclusive proof 
f our need of “an impregnable tariff wall round the United 
ates to prevent the flooding of our markets with cheap 
foreign goods and the impoverishment of our labor’’—-as 
one contemporary emphatically put it. For if England 
suld se signall!y underbid us, both as to price and time, 


eT 


dred big 


hen at war, what could she net do when at peace? 

But perhups there is an alternative to that impregnable 
ariff wall. The English concern explained that it was able 
» make a low bid because ai the time it had no work on 

hand in that particular line for the British Government; 
because its plant had been brought to a state of extreme 
efficiency; and because it had perfected an improved proc- 

s for making shells of that sort. Now plants exposed to 
ympetition are more likely to be brought to a state of 

extreme efficiency and to discover improved processes than 
ants sheltered behind impregnable tariff walls 

We now have a Tariff Board to investigate just such 

phenomena as this shell bid in a disinterested, scientific 


spirit and to find out whether they mean that we need more 
protection or only closer figuring. The country is not going 
to become excited about any developments in that line 
until it hears from the board. 


Opportunity in Prison 


P egrendl two years ago the Mutual Welfare League was 
organized in Sing Sing Prison. It is composed exclu- 
sively of prisoners and every inmate is a member. Its first 
object was to inspire the saving sense of self-respect and 
social responsibility. The league soon addressed itself to 
education, starting a school, virtually managed by in- 
mates, which any inmate might attend after completing 
the day’s labor required of him by the state. Identifica- 
tion cards were issued to pupils by use of which they could 
leave their cells and go to the classroom where the elements 
of public-school education were taught. 

Vocational training presently developed. Appeals by 
letter brought tools and books; telegraph instruments; 
wireless apparatus; automobile parts and appliances, so 
that a complete car could be taken apart and reassembled, 
and all its mechanism studied. Now everyone who is 
committed to the prison receives a statement from the 
league, explaining its purposes, offering its advantages, 
urging hearty coéperation with it. The league is permitted, 
of course, by the state; but its educational work is carried 
on without state aid. 

The chairman of the Educational. Department of the 
league writes: “Most of the inmates of prisons are there 
because they could not compete successfully with others. 
They did not know how to meet the conditions of free life. 
While in prison they should be made better able to main- 
tain themselves in freedom. Our Educational Department 
is striving to do that. Generous friends outside have 
given books and equipment; but we are still much short 
of what we should have to give a fair opportunity for self- 
betterment to all who would take it. 

“At present, for example, we are trying to start classes 
in carpentry, bricklaying and plumbing, but have too few 
Secondhand tools would be very acceptable; in 
fact, any equipment that we can use in vocational training. 
If the need were more widely known, and the great good 
such helps to self-help can do in a place like this generally 
appreciated, good people would respond.” 


The Shipping Board 


ERTAIN appointees to the new Shipping Board, it 

/ seems at this writing, are objects of senatorial suspi- 
cion and must be carefully investigated. They have been 
engaged in shipping in a rather large way, and successfully. 
Hence, naturally, the suspicions. A man who has conspic- 
uously failed in his own undertakings will be readily 
acceptable to the Senate as a director of the business of the 
United States; but if he has been decidedly successful on 
his own account he will not be readily acceptable. We 
could cite various illustrations, but forbear out of considera- 
tion for personal feelings. 

The new Shipping Board has a job both very difficult 
and very important. Already a vigorous exercise of its 
theoretically broad but practically dubious powers to 
regulate rates, and so on, is urged upon it. A number 
of people apparently view it chiefly as a tempting instru- 
ment with which to play hob in shipping affairs. They 
seem to think its highest usefulness will consist in disrupt- 
ing, repressing, retaliating. The notion of a constructive 
instrument of the Government is not very familiar to them. 

In the last calendar year of unprecedented freight rates 
and huge ship earnings, our merchant marine was increased 
by two hundred and fifty thousand tons of metal steam 
vessels, turned out by American shipyards on both sea- 
coasts for American owners. That is by no means a heavy 
addition, in view of the circumstances. 

in addressing itself pretty exclusively to the broad 
problem of how best to upbuild the American merchant 
marine the new board will find abundant occupation. It 
can well afford to let its other functions wait until it has a 
thorough grasp of the situation. 


tools. 


American Barbarism 


HERE is now a more powerful reaction against lynch- 
ing—that abominable disgrace to the United States 
than ever before. It is more generally realized that lynch- 
ers, whatever positions they may hold in society, are 
essentially stupid barbarians, whose anarchism brings into 
question all social security and order. It is plain enough 
that no man’s life can really be safe in a community given 
to lynehing. There will probably be, at first, the extreme 
provocation of an assault upon a woman. The record 
shows that, having yielded to that provocation, yielding 
to lesser ones becomes increasingly easy; and finally a mob 
will as readily slake its bloodthirst by murdering a white 
man as a colored one. There is no real security for any- 

body. 
Because lynching has been more common in the South, 
the South is especially interested in discouraging it. The 
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intelligent Southern opinion, which must finally prevail, is 
insisting upon the only remedy —conviction and punish- 
ment of mob murderers. When dominant opinion recog- 
nizes lynching for what it is—a detestable crime against 
society far more dangerous socially than any individual 
murder—lynching will disappear. Only the criminal sanc- 
tion or tolerance of misguided opinion keeps it alive. Mobs 
never lynch except when they think it perfectly safe. As 
soon as they have to expect not sanction or tolerance, but 
genuine prosecution, they will leave the repression of crime 
to orderly processes of law. 

It-is altogether a question of public opinion. To 
strengthen the right opinion is a plain duty for everyone 
who wants that opinion to preyail. 


A National Pastime 


ALL STREET has as irresistible a fascination for 

Congress as the insides of a clock have for a normal 
infant. No exigency of public business could ever make it 
forgo the childish delight of poking round in the works of 
the Street on any pretext. 

This is a short session. There is much urgent business to 
be done. Somebody—presumably an office boy 
arumor. Somebody else—probably a wag— writes a letter 
to an innocent and excitable congressman. Without the 
least tangible evidence to go upon, Congress begins invest 
gating. Men who doubtless could devote their time to 
some useful ends if permitted to do so are summoned from 
far and near to testify about something that there is no 
reason to suppose they have any knowledge of. 

When engaged in serious business Congress is mostly 
ignored. The newspapers dismiss its sober proceeding: 
with scant paragraphs or say nothing at all about them 
But if Congress wants to put on a cabaret show entitled 
Wall Street the newspapers will give it whole pages. The 
silliest incidents and the emptiest chatter are reported in 
column after column. Utterly irresponsible and pointless 
vaporings on this subject will get more front-page space 
than the greatest debate on the weightiest affair of state. 


After the War 


N AFTER-THE-WAR speculation one factor, which 

may be the most important of all, is overlooked. Europ 
is doing wonders now—keeping millions of men under 
arms, supplying them with prodigious quantities of muni 
tions, raising billions of capital, and at the same time sub- 
sisting its civil population and carrying forward many 
lines of industry at a high pitch. Speculation runs as to 
the effect upon this country when all that highly organized, 
coérdinated, intensively applied energy is turned to peace 
ful competition. 

But Europe is working now under a tremendous stimu- 
lant. The mass of its people feel that what they hold 
dearest is at stake. The war fever is in their veins. 

Peace will bring a reaction. The end of any prolonged 
intense effort always does. There will be a pretty dismal 
taking of stock ev erywhere The dead will be counted wit! 
disillusioned eyes; there will be the dull burden of taxe 
Millions will be asking themselves: ‘“‘Why should it have 
happened?” 

The business situation is always in good part a state of 
mind. 
after the war may not be any of the material things, suc! 
as the supply of capital and the rate of wages, with which 
speculation now concerns itself, but exactly Europe's state 
of mind. If it is a heavy, bitter, discouraged state of mind, 
that may well mean more in terms of industrial output 
than the supply of capital or the rate of wages. 


starts 


The greatest fact in Europe's business situation 


Buying Stocks 


CORRESPONDENT, whose letterhead shows that 

he is a physician, says he is often invited by circular 
or newspaper advertisement to buy stock in some revolu 
tionary invention. Usually the invitations point out that 
early investors in inventions, such as electric light, teleph- 
ony, adding machines, typesetting machines, automobiles, 
moving pictures, made great profits. 

“Isn't it true,” he asks, “that if the invention prove 
successful, some way will be found, through reorganization, 
and so on, to freeze out the small investor?” 

That is not the danger which confronts recipients of such 
invitations, 

There is no reason why a competent physician should 
not advertise himself through bright-colored circulars and 
newspaper spreads except that the highest class of good, 
responsible physicians do not advertise themselves in that 
manner. 

Selling stock in new enterprises by means of flamboyant 
newspaper advertisements and circulars, promising bi 
returns on the investment, is distinctly the method of the 
quack. One is warranted in judging the stock, like the 
physician, by the manner in which it presents itself. If it 
comes in like a quack, promising cures in all cases 
profits and no losses--prudent people will have nothing 
to do with it. 
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R. GAVIN McLEAN, expert cracks- 

man, mechanic, motor driver and past 

master in the art of disguising every- 
thing about his engaging personality except 
his Scots tongue, was confronted with what he himself 
would have described as a “serious deeficu’ty.” 

Business with Mr. McLean had been extremely brisk 
during the early summer of 1914; and the trade he had 
recently developed in stolen automobiles—which he con- 
trived to convey to his workshop, where by the many arts 
known to him he converted their appearance through a 
process of exchange of bodies, repainting, renumbering, 
combined with a trifle of judicious alteration of water- 
piping, type of magneto, carburetor, or any other part that 
could readily be altered—had brought him to the high- 
water mark of illicit prosperity. 

Once the stolen automobile had passed through his shop 
and his expert handling, disposal of the prize was a simple 
matter; for certain secondhand auto emporiums in the 
region of Euston Road are never particular as to the goods 
included in their auction-sale catalogues. And, though the 
genuine owners of cars who dispose of their property by 
this means find much cause for discontent at the low prices 
realized, Mr. Gavin McLean not only never grumbled at 
the prices fetched by his entries, but, acting on the prin- 
ciple of never looking a gift car in the radiator, took his 
check for the amount—less commission—and added it 
to his growing bank account with a self-satisfied smile, 
whether the figures on the check ran into two or three. 

And then, in the early days of August, his hopes of realiz- 
ing a fortune and starting a comparatively honest auto- 
mobile business, on which he might live in comfort and 
security for the rest of his life, were dashed to the ground 
by the coming of war and all its consequent horrors. 

Mr. McLean was no patriot. To begin with, his hand 
was against that of all law and order; and, to continue, he 
was a comparatively young man. And it is apparent to 
the meanest intelligence that fervent patriotism is a dis- 
tinctive mark of those whose age, infirmities or social 
position render them ineligible for military service. 

It will be remembered—even in these days, when every- 
thing, from a pledge to a deed of heroism, is forgotten with 
the issue of a fresh morning paper—that in those early days 
of the war, when “voluntary compulsion” was the fashion, 
there were some people in this country who agitated for 
national service. Some of them even had the bad taste to 
suggest that rich manufacturers should be compelled to 
nationalize their businesses for the duration of the war, 
and thus be saved the humiliation of making sordid profits 
out of their country’s disaster, and Mr. McLean, being a 
Scot, was keen enough to appreciate the fact that 
the safest and least noticeable costume for the hum- 
ble citizen at that time was that known as khaki. 

To enlist as a private soldier was entirely dis- 
tasteful to Mr. McLean; and, as he unfortunately 
had no military experience and no friends either 
at court or in the War Office, he did not see his way 
to applying for a commission. However, there are 
more ways of winning a game of poker than by 
keeping a king up one’s sleeve; and, after some 
consideration and a careful scrutiny of the various 
types of “temporary gen*lemen and ossifers’’ who 
were then to be seen swarming in the streets of the 
metropolis, Mr. McLean came to the conclusion 
that the easiest and safest method of joining the army, 
without bringing himself into too close touch with the 
authorities, would be to grant himself an unofficial com- 
mission in the Army Service Corps. 

He selected that corps because at that time the 
Gazette, though naturally of large proportions as regards 
the fighting units, was enormous beyond all others as 
regards the A.S. C.; and, also, because he had become 
aware that a large proportion of these were for the for- 
mation of Mechanical Transport Units. 

After earnest study of the columns of the Gazette in 
the Morning Advertiser, and of the advertisements art- 
fully displayed alongside the Gazette, informing the 
newly fledged officers that Messrs. Moses & Aaron, the 
celebrated tailors, could supply field service kits in 
twenty-four hours, Mr. McLean betook himself to that 
eminent firm’s showrooms. Announcing to one of the 
shopmen that he wished to be fitted with a uniform, 
he was taken to the basement and there measured for 
an outfit. 

He had already provided himself with sufficient money 
to cover the cost of the modest outfit with which he 
proposed to provide himself. 

Being unwilling to advertise his own address, which 
was over the workshop by the riverside, not a hundred 
miles from Kew Bridge, he paid for his outfit in advance, 
gave his address as the Grand Central Hotel, but 
arranged to have his uniform retained until called for 
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on the afternoon of the following day. Mr. McLean there- 
upon betook himself to the lounge of a certain large hotel 
in Piccadilly, where he contrived to get into conversatior 
with a newly fledged second lieutenant of the corps to 
which Mr. McLean was planning to attach himself in a 
purely honorary capacity 

His native charm of manner and his enthusiastic praise 
of the patriotism of his new-found acquaintance quite cap 
tivated the heart of that guileless individual; and, after a 
few minutes’ conversation and the absorption of sundry 
drinks, he allowed Mr. McLean to pump him dry of the 
information of which that craftsman was in searc! 
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Everywhere Was 
Bastie and Orderty Disorder, Loading the Great Steamer 
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ery Temporary Captain McLean 


witted, and 1d not take hit ng na 
out from this fledgling the salient po I 


&s& as i 
the duties of an officer of the Army Serv 
Corps as regards deportment and dress, school of 


tion and probable destination, which were the sole point 


of interest to Mr. McLean at that period 








From his informant he gathered that, in the gene: 
muddle which followed upon the entry of Britain into the 
war, a young officer, provided he was careful to salute staff 
officers and all others who bore the rank of field officer 
he was careful to extract the necessary information a 
badges of rank—and provided he did not obtrude himse 
upon his superiors, was unlikely to attract any sp ul 
attention. And it became obvious to Mr. McLean that 
if this was the case with an officer re gularly comm ) i 
by his king, it was still more likely to be the result in the 
case of an entirely unofficial appointment 

Pleading an engagement, he escaped from his informant 
and returned to his workshop; and, as the afternoon was a 


pleasant one, he elected to walk along Piccadilly as far a 
Hyde Park Corner before taking a bus for Kew Bridge 


When he came to Green Park his attent was attracted 


by a little scene which was at that time in process of 
enaction in many of the busier thoroughfares of Londo: 
A sergeant of the A. S. C., accompanied | i ple of 


private soldiers, stepped into the road and held up his 
hand to the driver of a smart touring car 
approaching from Hyde Park Corner 
The driver of the car stopped } vehicl and the ser 
geant, with a smart salute to the occupants of the back 
seat, produced a written order from hi j 
that the occupants of the car would be good enough to step 
into the road and hand the car over to him for the use of 
His Majesty's forces. The owner expostulated 
‘Very sorry, madam !”’ replied the sergeant My order 
is to commandeer every car of this type and hand it over to 
the War Office. I'll give youa receipt for the car now, 
and if you take that to Whitehall to-morrow, to the 


pocket and re 


office of the Inspector of Mechanical Transport, you 
can make a claim for the price of the ca ind you’ 
get your money at once. We've got to have every 
car that’s suitable.” 

“But,” explained the owner, “I only bought 
car last week. I cannot part w th it like 


“Very sorry, lady—'‘fraid you ain't got 1 hoice 
This country’s at war and we've got to ‘ave 

“IT call it disgraceful! I quite understand that we 
are at war—I think the Ka has behaved abom 
nably —but I really cannot spare my car.’ 

The se rgeant motioned to his two mer one MM 
whom ordered the chauffeur to get down from the 


driving seat—whereupon his place was taken by one 


and again addressed himself to the owns 
of the car, who, with very bad grace, at last got out 


and, taking the offictal receipt as though it had beer 


of the men 


a noisome reptile offered to her, surrendered the car 
and ang rily ordered her driver to find her a tax 


The ser it, with the second mat , got into the at and 





it was driven rapidly away toward Piccadilly ¢ 

Mr. Gavin McLean watched it out of sight and ther 
turned westward with a scheme forming in | ra 

“If a sergeant and yon two swaddy-men cat mmar 
deer a car in yon fashion, Ah’m verra sure there'll be nae 
deeficu'ty for an officer tae hae a smack at the same notion 
*‘Commandeered’ Ah heear-red yon sergeant say —an’ com 
mandeered some mair car-rs wull be before yon war's come 
tae a finish,”” said Mr. Gavin McLean to himself as he 
hopped on a bus hound for Kew Bridge. 

The next day Mr. McLean, in a taxi illed at the tailor 
ing establishment of Messrs. Moses & Aaron, tried on } 
uniform, which fitted quite respectably in several place 
and was assured by the cutter that it was fit for Lord 
Kitchener—a statement that had a certain amount of 
truth in it, since it was obviously intended f muct 
bigger man than Mr. Gavin McLear De} 
parcels in his taxi, he drove to the opposition est hme 
of Messrs. Levi & Harris, in the Strand, and thers ur 
chased some braid and two pairs of additional sta Mr 
McLean had determined on an ear pr t to tl 


rank of captain, as he wisely inferred that, as such, he 
less liable to interference than as a second lieutena 


Arrived at his den, he set about the necessary alterat 


to the cuffs of his service jacket; and, being as ! ! th 
a needle and thread as he was with n other 1 he 
very soon completed the alteration to | itisfaction and 
retired to bed. 

The next morning Very Temporary Captain Ga 
McLean, A. S. C., stepped into the quiet street in whicl 
his work hop was situated and, lo ng the door carefu 
behind him, strode off, with an ea wing, in the dire 


of Kew Bridge. 


Ir pocket was an official-looking blue 
aper, bearing unreadable hieroglyphics 
1 


alongside it were a number of neatly 
. \ paper, as much like the 
had seen the sergeant give 
ationery shop 





to the car owner as the local st 
Back Lane could supply. 
The policeman on point duty near the 
ly heels together smartly as 
Mr. McLean approached and, to the lat- 
ter’ extreme pleasure, § saluted. 
acknowledging the salute, Mr. 


cLean passed his natural enemy with an 
‘ 


Carelessly 


of conscious superiority and strode 
vay across Kew Bridge.| Selecting a quiet 
pot on Richmond Road, some little dis- 
from the entrance to Kew Gardens, 


he waited for what he knew must sooner 
r later come to him 

I'wo motor busses 
issed him, an i ther 
n the distance he saw 
a smart car, with ar 


open touring body, 





approaching from the 
direction of Ric} 
nond. The driver 
was the only person 
n the car, and he 
drew up, witha grind 

g of brakes, as Mr 
McLean, in the glory 
of his new unifo 
tepped into the 
road and held up his 
hand 

‘Ah must tr-rouble 
ye tae hand o’er yon 
car-r,”’ said Mr. Me 
Lean 

“What the ‘ell 
began the chauffeur 

*Yecansay a’ that 
tae your malster-r 
yon car-r’s required 
by His Majestyforthe 
use o the tos rees 
Get ye down fra’ yon 





eut ” 

The driver paused 
bewildered 

' ee yeself, ma 
mannie! An’ -. ye A 
tak’ ma advice il 
gang awa’ tae the 
ear-rest recr-rt 1itin’ 
office an’ enlist a 
gr re at gowk that ye 


are are jist the 





mon we hae need c 
the noo.” 

The driver, who 
lappened to have 
witnessed the requisi 
tioning of 
previous day, got 
slowly down from his 
cat 

There'll be ‘ell to 
pay over this!” he 
remarked. “ D’you kn ‘oo's car this is?” 

‘Ah dae no’; but if Ah deed, an’ if it was 
the king’s own car-r, "twould be a’ the same 
tae mae,” said Mr. McLean as he scribbled 
a receipt with the n ae r of the car. 

But this ‘ere’ "Enry Lupton’s car,’ 

1id the chauffeur feebl y 

Mon,” said Mr. McLean, mounting to 
the driver's seat, “‘Ah'm no’ carin’ if it were 
Sir-r Thomas Lipton’s car-r—'tis needed 
for-r the alirmy Tak yon receipt to White 
hall tae-morrow mor-rnin’—tae the office o’ 

he Inspector-r o’ Mechanical Transport 
in’, nae doot, he'll gie ye a fair-r pr-rice 
for yon car-r. Guid mor-rnin’!”’ 

With which piece of advice, Mr. McLean 
lid the gears into engagement, let in the 
lutch, and drove away toward Kew Bridge, 

bewildered driver standing in 


acaron the 





leaving the 
he road 
Driving with great care, but at a fair 
peed, Mr. McLean crossed the bridge, 
ontinued his way into Chiswick Highroad, 
ind after going half a mile turned sharply to 
rigiit. He dodged about for a short dis- 
ance among the side turnings and finally 
eached Back Lane without seeing a police- 
nan, or, indeed, anybody with whom he had 
even a nodding acquaintance. 
Halting the car at the door of his work- 
op, he got down from the seat, unlocked 
the gate, and drove the car inside. As soon 
us he had safely bestowed it, Mr. Mc ‘Le an 
vashed his hands and face, straightened 
ip his belt, cocked his service cap a trifle 
more over his right eve, and went forth by 
levious ways in sear ch of a second victim. 
This time he got on to a street car going 
oward Hounslow and traveled on it until 
1e had passed the unsavory suburbs of 
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Brentford. At the corner where the car lines 
divide he alighted and, taking the turning 
leading to Twickenham, wa'ked briskly in 
the direction of that place. Before he had 
gone a hundred yards he heard a car behind 
him; and, facing about, he held up his hand 
for the driver to stop. 

It was a closed car, with a landaulet 
body; and, to Mr. McLean’s horror, the 
window was slammed down and a white- 
mustached, red-faced old gentleman in 
khaki, with the scarlet band of the Staff 
round his hat, looked out. 

Mr. McLean drew his heels together and 
saluted. 

“*What the devil d’you mean by stopping 
my driver?” questioned the old gentleman 
in angry tones. 
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the aid of a most ingenious overhead travel- 
ing crane, which he had some time since 
fitted up, he changed over the bodies of the 
two cars, and during the course of the next 
two days so altered them in appearance 
that there was small chance of their respec- 
tive owners recognizing them. 

Intending to transfer the two cars for 
sale to Quiswell’s Auction Rooms the next 
day, in order to make room for further 
‘“‘commandeerings,” Mr. McLean, weary, 
paint-stained and disheveled, stood within 
the precincts of his shop regarding his 
handiwork and plunder. 

“It’s an ill wind that daes no’ blaw guid 
tae somebody,” he reflected. ‘‘Ah’m no’ in 
love wi’ war as war, sae tae speak; but gin 
Ah can gae on requeeseetioning twa guid 
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cases out of the three asking for and re- 
ceiving an immediate settlement at a 
specially low price, on account of being 
under orders for the Front and having no 
use for a car. 

The third car, which was a nearly new 
and very expensive one, was not so easily 
disposed of, because its value was such that 
any great reduction might have roused 
suspicion. However, he left it in the care of 
the salesroom and received an advance of 
two hundred pounds on it, pending its 
sale by auction or private treaty. The two 
other cars he had disposed of outright for one 
hundred and fifty pounds and one hundred 
and twenty pounds respectively 

Therefore, when Mr. McLean returned 
to his workshop, intending to drive the 
fourth car to a fourth 
salesroom, he had in 





*Ah’m verra sorry, sir-r,” apologized Mr. 
McLean. “ Ah'd no idea that this would be 
your car-r.”’ 

“Well, supposing it wasn’t 
you stop me for?” 

“Ah was aboot tae ask ye tae gie me a 
luft.”” 

“I'll give you a court-martial, sir, if 
you’re not very careful! I suppose you’re 
one of these ragtag and bobtail of the Army 
Service Corps from Hounslow?” 

“Yes, sir-r,”” replied Mr. McLean un- 
truthfully. 

“Well, consider yourself under arrest. 
Go back to Hounslow and report yourself 
to your commanding officer. What's your 
name?” 

“Angus McTavish,” replied Mr. McLean. 

“Very well, Captain Angus McTavish, 
you'll hear more of this, I can assure you,” 
said the angry general; and, calling to his 
driver to go on, he received Mr. McLean's 
salute without acknowledgment, and his 
car sped away into the distance. 

“‘Ah’m thinkin’ per-rhaps ye’re mebbe 
mistaken aboot ma heer-rin’ mair o’t,” 
said Mr. McLean to the back of the retreat- 
ing car. “‘However, Ah’ll hae tae be mair 
carefu’ i’ the future.” 

At that moment an open touring car 
appeared from the opposite direction. See- 
ing that the occupant was a lady, Mr. Mc- 
Lean repeated his maneuver and, leaving 
the indignant owner and her driver to con- 
tinue their journey on foot or return by the 
street car, drove away to his workshop and 
successfully deposited his newly acquired 
touring car alongside the other. 

Doffing his uniform he assumed the greasy 
overalls he affected when at work and, with 


what did 








his pocketbook in 
notes, mostly of the 
larger denomina- 
tions, the respectable 
sum of four hundred 
and seventy pounds. 

He was of two 
minds whether to 
cachethis hoard or not 
before starting out on 
his last trip, but 
eventually decided to 
keep the notes in his 
pocket—a decision 
for which he had good 
cause to be devoutly 
thankful later on. 

Mr. McLean, 
neatly attired as a 
captain of A. S. C., 
drove the auto into 
the road, got down 
from the driver’s seat, 
locked the shed, 
pocketed the key 
and, remounting the 
seat, drove away. 

He had avoided the 
crowded main thor- 
oughfares as far as 
possible in delivering 
the three other autos; 
and this time, to be 
certain that heshould 
attract no attention, 
he avoided the Mid- 
dlesex side of the 
river altogether and, 
crossing Kew Bridge, 
made his way to town 
via Richmond and 
Upper Richmond 
Road. 

He made his way 
in through Wands- 
worth and Battersea, 
and continued his 
drive over Albert 











. Driving With Great Care, But at a Fair Speed, Mr. McLean Continued His Way Into Chiswick Highroad 


car’rs a week, Ah’m no’ sayin’ Ah’ll be 
fashed if yon war bides wi’ usfor ten year-rs.”’ 

Now undoubtedly the presentation of any 
of the bogus receipts would have made 
the authorities aware of the fact that some 
unauthorized person was commandeering 
cars which were not finding their way to 
the official destination; but the muddle of 
those early days of war was so intense that 
the authorities resolutely refused to see 
anybody on any business connected with 
paying out cash in any form until they had 
had time to consider how the necessary 
cash was to be raised. 

Counting upon this, Mr. McLean con- 
tinued his work until his garage was full to 
the bursting point. And, having effected 
certain exchanges of body work and made 
various minor alterations in detail, he pro- 
ceeded to effect a salvage sale by the simple 
process of delivering the cars to sundry 
motor-auction salesrooms that are to be 
found in the neighborhood of Euston Road. 

He was in some doubt, at first, as to 
whether to deliver the cars himself, and, if 
so, whether to array himself in his newly 
acquired uniform or not; but finally, con- 
cluding that to trust anybody else with the 
delivery would be to court disaster, he 
decided to undertake the job himself. 

He also decided that, in view of the possi- 
bility of a car being officially commandeered 
en route to the salesroom, his presence on the 
driver's seat in uniform was a necessity. 

Selecting the sacred dinner hour of Eng- 
land as being that in which he was least 
likely to be interfered with, he successfully 
delivered three of the cars to three sepa- 
rate salesrooms, representing them in each 
case to be his own property, and in two 


Bridge and turned 
east along the Em- 
bankment, intending to run down to West- 
minster and from thence to retrace his road 
through the West End to Euston. 

As he approached Grosvenor Road Rail- 
road Bridge he became conscious of a small 
crowd of civilians surrounding the wreck 
of a touring car and a taxi, which had ob- 
viously been in recent collision with disas- 
trous results. 

Mopping blood from a gash on his cheek 
with a khaki handkerchief, and swearing 
in most strident tones, was an officer in the 
uniform and badges of the Staff, the crossed 
sword and baton on his shoulder straps pro- 
claiming him to be of the rank of a general 
officer. 

Seeing Very Temporary Captain Mc- 
Lean approaching with his recently ac- 
quired touring car, the general stepped 
deliberately into the track uf the approach- 
ing auto and held up his hand. 

Mr. McLean applied both foot and hand 
brakes and halted the car not a foot from 
the general. 

“Where are you bound for?” 
that officer. 

With ready untruthfulness, Mr. McLean 
answered: 

“Tae the War Office, sir-r.”’ 

“On any special duty?” 

“No, sir-r—only tae hand over this car-r.”’ 

“Who does it belong to?” 

“Yon’s a government car-r, sir-r—jist 
ta’e on ower fra’ a civeelian owner-r.”’ 

“4 “ommandee red?” 

** Ave, sir-r. 

“Then—damme!” exclaimed the gen- 
eral—‘‘I’ll commandeer it myself.” 

““An’ wheer wad ye be needin’ tae gae, 
sir-r?”” (Continued on Page 29) 
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LEXANDER of Beltdom 
is, today, Alexander The 
Great in the World of 

Power Transmission. 

His mighty tendons are driving 
the tireless machines that are 
manned by millions of men in 
America’s master-mills. To these 
strong men who worship power, 
Alexander’ s invincible tenacity is 
an inspiration. 


In plants without number this 
belt 1s forcing on the side of 
Success that narrow margin of 
gain that outweighs mediocrity 
or loss. Alexander is turning 
wastes into winnings. 

Let Alexander Tight-L ine Belt 
ing rim-grip every pulley i in your 
plant; feed every red ounce of 
power to your big and little ma- 
chines; give you utmost mileage 
by metered tests ; gtVe Vol lowest 
net cost in Power Transmission. 

For a long pull and a strong 
pull; fora flying start on Monday 
morning and a fresh second-wind 
for the night-shift—for light drives, 
for heavy duty, for dry, for 
wet, for hot or cold—Alex- 
ander Tight-Line Belts. 


Alexander Brothers 


1: . 
Philadelphia 
Makers of Leather Belting, Sole Leather and Leather 
Specialties. Branches, New York, Atlanta and Chicag 
Alexander Distributors in All Parts of the World 





The High Mark 
on Leather 
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Goes in the basement; 
: supplies autematically 

every hot water faucet 
/ in the house. 
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out the year, you couldn't surpass the Ruud for 


The Comfort of Instant 
Hot Water Is Yours 


A Ruud in your basement takes hot water 
out of the luxury class — puts it at your fin- 
gers’ touch—every hour of the day or night 
—with nothing in the world to do but turn 
any hot water faucet in the house. 


There is no bother or delay in Ruud Instant 
Hot Water Service —just turn on the faucet. 
That’s the only signal the Ruud needs. In- 
stantly hot water gushes forth and continues 
to gush forth until you turn the faucet off. 


“Hot Water All Over the House” 


The Ruud needs no attention, You never go ture regulator in the heater aulomail 
near it. It is In the cellar out of wht and jorns the was supply down to just what is et 
your gas and water pipes there. When you open The Ruud is a thoroughly proved and test 
the hot water faucet—in the bathroom, laundry, device. Over 100,000 are in use. Many of thes 
kitchen—the flow of water automatically turns on have been in service 20 years. Long service’a 
the gas, which ignites from a tiny pilot light in the highest heating efficiency are the vital point 
the heater. be considered in the selection of an auton 

The water heats instantly as it passes through water heater. You may be able to buy a he 
a copper heating coil, and comes to you-—fresh, for a few dollars less than you will pay for 
sparkling, steaming hot—ready for your bath or Ruud, but sturdy, durable Ruud constru 
shave, for the dishes, for the family washing. ind the patented Ruud temperature regulat 
When you shut off the water, the gas is turned mean /ong life and a saving of gas that will 
off—and the Ruud rests inactive until you want make up for this small difference tn initial « 
hot water again. It is worth while to make sure that the heater 

you get bears the name Ruud. 


If you kept a fire going night and day through- 


Ruud Heaters are made in sizes to fit 
m 


service. And think of the difference in expense. home. They operate on artificial or natural g 
The Ruud Water Heater burns gas—except for Any gas company, plumber or gas appliar 
a trifling amount in the pilot nly when you store can give you information regarding a Ruu 
are drawing water. And then it burns on/y Heater for your home. If you are near one 

ugh gas to heat the exact amount of water our branch offices listed below, come in and s¢ 
ou use. There can be no waste, for a tempera the Ruud for yourself. 


The Ruud booklet and descriptive matter, telling all about 
the Ruud Heater and Instant Hot Water Service, mailed free 
on request. Address home office or branch nearest you. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ruud Manufacturing Company of Canada: 371 Adelaide St., W., Toronto 


RUUD BRANCH OFFICES 











927 Grant Building Louiavilk wo Third Stree 
114 W. Lexington Stree Los Ange! 1S oO 
10 Lincoln Street Milwaukee 89 Bidd 
893 Main Street New York 115 Bre 


922 Common Street 
1938 Market Stree 

1010 Spaulding Building 
45 S. Clinton Street 

428 Sutter Stree 


- u 
1019 Locus 


435 People's Gas Building New Orlean 
707 Elm Street 
1854 Euclid Avenue 





s « 
319 West First Str . 114 E. Six 
22 Pembroke Arcack Toledo 240 Erie Stree 
1332 Main Street Washington 616 Twelftt 
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AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATER 
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OXY-ACETYLENE 
WELDING & CUTTING 


ith 


AE }--4, 


Welding made this 
new steam boiler 
possible 


In constr ucting the boiler of 
this new steam automobile, the 
manufacturer's design called for 
neatness, light weight, strength 
and the ability to withstand high 
pressure. Oxy-acetylene weld 
ing solved the problem, just as 
itis making stronger, neater and 
better metal products possible in 
every line of manufacture. If 
you use bolts, rivets or threaded 
joints in your product, it will 
pay you to know the possibilities 
and savings of oxy-acetylene 


welding. 


Ness 


Oxy-acetylene welding fuses two or m 





I es of metal at intense heat, 
strong, neat, permanent joint. 
The Prest-O-I ite process Is Inexper 
npie t perate. We fur ha hiwh- 

gra wel ratus f FOO (¢ 
$75 acetViene service a spe 
cu g blow-pipe provided at extr 

I f Pr »-I 
S 1ish , o 
| enu I t i 
t i i 
Y t cy ! t fu ’ « 
I O-Lit | ‘ t 
weld tick work " 
Makes t t portal 

le th K Avo ‘ 

maki 

t ge ator 





‘The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


S. Main Off and Fa 
& PEEDWAY, I LANAI 
< ain Offices f 


De pt. I, MERRITI 
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DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 
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(Continued from Page 26 

“Southampton,” snapped the general 
sharply. ‘“‘I’m General Fergusor om 
manding the —nth Division. What's your 
name 

‘Ma name? Ma name's Captain Angus 
McTavish,” replied Mr. Mi en , with 
more readiness than truth. 

“Are you a regular?”’ demanded General 
Ferguson. 

Mr. McLean was nonplused for the n 
ment; however, he compromised. 

Aye,”’ he replied; “‘Ah’m a’ that an’ 
mair—though Ah winna say Ah haven't 
been a trifle irregular sometimes.”’ 

General Ferguson glared at Mr. McLear 
for a moment. 

“Special Reserve of Officers?"’ he queried 

““Aye; ye micht ca’ me that.” 

“T see,” said the general, Jumping to 
wrong conclusions. 
for the war?” 

““Aye,”’ replied Mr. McLean guarded] 

“Well, anyhow,” snapped the genera 
“T’ve got to get to Southampton to cat 
my boat. That fool of a taxi came swinging 
round the corner, knocked my car into 
matchwood, knocked the driver and young 
Webster, my A D C., out of time, and 
played hell generally. I’ve got to get or 
Y ou'll have to take me. It will be quite all 
right—I can give you ¢ a note to your chief 
that will put you all square. There's no 
desperate hurry for this car of yours to go 
anywhere in particular, I suppose?” 

“Nae,” said Mr. McLean; “‘there’s na 
mor-rtal haste for her. Jump in, sir-r; 
Ah’ll tak’ ye tae Southampton an’ chance 
My 

“Good!” snapped the general, opening 
the side door and stepping into the car 

A corporal of the R. E. detached himself 
from the crowd round the wreck of the two 
cars, stepped smartly up to the general and 
saluted. 

*‘They’ve taken Mr. Webster and your 
driver to Millbank Hospital, sir,”” he said 

*Right!”’ said General Fergusor 

“Am I tostay here till the wrecking gang 
arrives, sir?”’ 

“You'll stay here till the war’s over,” 
said the general with a smile, “if you wait 
for that. You'd better get back to White 
hall and report the accident. Stop! I'll give 
you a note to take—that will explain the 
whole thing.’ 

The general scribbled a few lines in his 
notebook, tore out the leaf and handed it 
to the corporal, who received it, saluted 
and stood strictly to attention. 

“Now, Captain—Captain—what’ your 
name again?”’ said the general. 

*‘McWhirter,” volunteered Mr. McLean 
with more readiness than accuracy 

*‘McWhirter?” said the general. “ M« 
Whirter!—I’msure that’s not what you said 
ust now.” 

Mr. McLean pulled himself together 
‘Nae, ri he re} lied; ‘‘Ah but gied ye 
the half o’ it’s a double name Ah’m 
the oe Tavish-McWhirter— but yon’s too 
much for maist folk tae remember; sae Al 
sometimes ca’ meself the one and sometimes 
the ither.” 

‘I see,” said the general. ‘Well now, 
Captain McWhirter, we'll get on, please 

Mr. McLean, wondering in his mind how 
he could contrive to rid himself of his d 
guished passenger, engaged the gears, let in 
the clutch, and turned the car westward 

Away they sped through Chelsea to 
Putney, and out over Barnes Common to 

tichmond, and so through Kingston and 
Hampton Court to The South-Westerr 
Road, the general ever urging Mr. McLean 
to keep the car at speed. Through Staines 
and Bagshot they dashed, keeping a steady 
average of thirty miles an hour; and the car 
purred over the smooth road like a live thing 

At Camberley they halted to pick up 
more petrol, and while the tank was being 
refilled the general took Mr. McLean int 
the hotel and bought him a drink 

“That's a fine little car you've got ther 
he remarked. 

“* Ah’ve driven worse,”’ admitted Mr. M« 
Lean. 

“Yes,” said the general; “‘and it seem 
to me I might easily get a worse one allotted 
to me on the other side. I’ve a dashed good 
mind to take her over with me. Would you 
like to come?”’ 

Mr. McLean hesitated, his natural cau 
tion struggling with the love of adventure 
that is in every Scot. 

** Aye, sir-r,”” he said; 
verra weel.”’ 

*Then-—-damme!—you shall. We'll get 
the car stowed on the boat and you sha 
drive me.” 


“Just joined up again 





“ Ah’d just like it 
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Wull I no get into trouble at the War 

Office?”’ asked Mr. McLear 

‘The War Office be damned!” replied 
——— Ferguson. “If a divisional com 

wander can’t choose his own car and } 
own driver, what's the use of going to war 
"ll put that all straight Between you and 
e, the War Office is in such a state of mess 
and muddle at the moment that they'll take 
no notice of anything It’ take then 
months to settle down to any kind of r 
tine. You’vedone mea good turn, n \ 
I'm going to stick to you. Come along! 

Mr. McLean absorbed the remainder of 
his whisky and the pair returned to the ca 
Away they sped through Frimley and Ba 
singstoke, and i! 
up hill and down until it grew too dark to 
go on without the lights 

‘Better stop and light up,” suggested the 


the gathering dusk purred 


general. 

“*Nae need, sir-r!"’ shouted Mr. McLeat 
* Jist click down yon switch, if ye please 
he added, pointing to the little switchboard 
that oo him on the das} 

The general complied, and the da ‘ 
beams of the electric headlights pierced thi 
shadows and turned night into day 


“Electric headlights, by Gad! na tine 
general, delighted This is a jewel of a 
ear! I'll see I don't part witl her if I 


help it 

Away they sped through the New Fors 
and out to the south intil the lgnts 
Southampton twinkled before them. And 
under the general's direction Mr. McLear 
sought and found the South-Western Hote 

“We've taken it over as headquarter 
for the Naval Transport people,” explained 
the general. “‘Wait here for me—I must 
go in and find out how we get across. My 
division crossed last night, but I had to 
wait for special orders.” 

The general disappeared into the hotel 
and Mr. McLean considered his positior 
A trifle of thinking brought him to th 
conclusion that flight at this stage of the 
proceedings would be attended by grave 
danger of detection; so he concluded tostay 
with his general and see it through. His de 
liberations were cut short by the return of 
General Ferguson, attended by a lieutenant 
commander of the Naval Transport Staff 

The latter officer mounted the front seat 
beside Mr. McLean, while General Fergu 
son entered the back of the car; and, under 
pilotage of the naval officer, Mr. McLear 
drove the car through the dock gates and 
down the road leading to the loading sheds 
on the quay 

“Here you are!”’ said the naval man asa 
long shed loomed up ahead of them. “‘ Keey 
round to the water le—ju under the 


crane there.”’ 


Mr. McLean halted the car between the 
wall of the shed and the crane, and looked 
about him Everywhere was Dustle and 
orderly disorder; hurrying men and anxiou 
officers were bustl ng round and seeing t 
the loading of the great tramp steamer that 


lay alongside the quay 


Mr. McLean had gathered during the 
journey that the reason General Fergusor 
had not crossed with his division was that 
he-—the general—had been appointed 


the command at less than twelve hour 





tice, owing to a sudden change in one of the 
higher command It appeared, aiso, that 
General Ferguson was a “‘dugout,”” having 
been living in comparative obscurity for 
ome years 

General Ferguson was a mar 1 about 
Mr. McLean’s height thoug 
some twenty years older; 4 ept fo 
the fact that he was clean-shaved— an ur 
sual state of the lip for a general he wa 


not in any way remarkabie-looking 
After seeing the general installed in } 
quarters, Mr. McLean saluted and wit) 


drew to his own cabir After a delay of ar 
hour the warps were cast off and the big 
teamer made her way owly down Sout! 


ampton Water to pick up her escort, and 

Mr. McLean, stretched on a very hard 

bunk, tried to get to sleep. ; 
General Ferguson's cabin was next t« 

own, and cut off only by a thin part 

and he could hear the general snoring above 
1¢ rumblings of the propeller shaiting be 


low in the bowels of the st 


Just as Mr. McLean was beginning to 


feel sleepy he heard a startled cry from the 
other side of the partition, and sat up in | 

bunk to lister The genera nore had 
ceased and he could hear no sound from the 


next cabin. 
Very quietly Mr. McLean got out of hi 


bunk and, opening the cabin door softly 




















INISH the day 
on Wingfoots— 
take a night-cap 
walk beneath the 
stars before you turn 


into bed. 
See how wing- 

footing opens the 

door for sleep; you |] 


greet the Sandman 


like a play-tired boy. 


* * 


The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company guaran 
tces Wingfoots to outwear 
any other rubber heel \ 
new pair tree if yours do 


not 


W ingfoots in blac 
white and tan, for big folks 
and little folks 
put on by shoe dealers and 


U cent 


repair men 


The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo 
Akron, Ohio 


WING, FOOT 
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ELECTRIC CLEANER 


N mentioning the Frantz Premier 
to your friends, you will find 
them enthusiastic. 
Either they possess one or know 
something good to say about it. 
a quarter million Frantz 
Premiers now 1n use. ' 
Nine Pounds of Sterling Quality! ASS 
We have branches and dealers nearly every 


where. Our er e is modest —time payments if 
desired. Booklet on request. 


The Frantz Premier Co., Cleveland, O. 
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MAP OF THE ‘di nN TH 
BG g Has om 


D DOLL LEAR 
COMPASS 


You need more than 
q your eyes to read a 

map—the best ever drawn is 
useless unless you know direc- 
tion. You need a 


LEEDAWL 


Only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00 
Ask your dealer. If he does not have 
them or will not order for you, send direct to 
us. Ask for free folder or send 10 cts. for book 
“The Compass, The Sign Post of the World.” 
iyker /nstrument Companies Rochester, N.Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 
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For 25 Vr Vill mail one regular, 1—Self-loc ing, adjustable dies; 2- 
ea h f Cus aun, rich cream Se lf- -cente ring guides; 3—No reset-- 
i bright rose Inc Wire, t j 7 . " J - 
yest pure whit MARGARET ATLEE ting ol dies to size; 4—No loose 
t cream pink; ROSABKLLE, a | | bushings; S—No small parts. Every 
leep rose; Wkpoewoop, a lovely light % 
blue Also one large packe 90 to 100 seeds) of 
the Burres Boe pov S PERKS SPENCERS FOR 1917, BULL 
Burpee’s Annual for 1917 A DOG 


ie better, Digger and brighter than ever before. 204 
pages. Thirty (30) varieties Mustrated in colors. It is 
mailed free. Write for it today and please mention this > 
publication sizes of pipe. Write for 
ig catalog, “The Bulldog Tale.” 
| W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. The Oster Mfg. Co. 
~| Burpee Buildings eee 2079 East Gist St, 

' . aed | Cleveland, Ohio 
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threads from 4 to 8 
























The Happiest People in the World 


are those who get back to nature 
“Old Town Canoe "'—who get the thrills of skimming 
swiftly over the water and the pleasant exercise of paddling 
It feels good to be in an “Old Town'"’—it's like riding a 
m thoroughbred—beautiful, graceful, speedy and safe The 
Old Town” is easy to manage, easy to paddle and will 
last for years. Made of long-length cedar planks, close 
ribbed and strongly built. You'll never have 
trouble with it. 4,000 ready to ship. 
dealer or factory. Write for catalog 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 652 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Old Sown Canoes 


who get out in the open 
in an 


a minutes 
Easy to buy from 





ber of your family and your 
joy this wondertul aport 















| again listened. 
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sound from the general’s quarters. 
Mr. McLean turned the handle of the door 
and looked inside. 

The electric light was full on, and the 
general, who had divested himself of his 
service jacket, was lying at full length in 
his bunk. 

“Is there anything wrong, sir-r?”’ in- 
quired Mr. McLean. No answer. 

Mr. McLean stepped closer to the bunk. 
The general lay white and still, and to Mr. 
McLean’s eye appeared to be too still. 
Mr. McLean bent over and touched the gen- 
eral’s arm. Still, the general gave no sign 
of life, and Mr. McLean, taking him boldly 
by the shoulder, shook him. 

The general remained entirely inert, and 
further examination convinced Mr. McLean 
that General Ferguson was dead. 

“‘Puir fellow!”’ he mused. “ Hair-rt dis- 
ease, Ah mak’ nae doot. Ablins there’s a 
doctor-r aboar-rd. Ah’d better see.” 


He could distinguish no | 
Softly | 


Just as he was about to leave the cabin | 


in search of assistance, an idea struck him. 
With General Ferguson dead, how was he 
to explain his presence on the boat and his 
unofficial appointment? Mr. McLean hesi- 
tated, and it became obvious to him that he 


| was in a position where he stood in consid- 


erable danger of making the acquaintance 
of a wall and a firing party at no far dis- 
tant date. Then came inspiration—and 
Mr. McLean picked up the dead man’s 
service jacket and slipped it on. 

Mr. McLean tiptoed from the cabin and 
looked out of the doorway at the end of the 
alleyway. 
the night black, and the rail at the ship's 
side not five feet from the door. 

Quickly Mr. McLean returned to his own 
cabin, picked up his service jacket and, 


| with it in his hand, made his way to the 


dead general’s side. He did not try to dress 
up the corpse, but, merely wrapping the 
khaki jacket round it, lifted the body and, 
staggering under the weight, made for the 
deck. Cautiously he looked back and forth; 
and then, when he was certain that there were 


| no prying eyes to see his action, he crossed 


the deck to the rail and committed the body 
of the late General Ferguson to the deep. 
There was a sounding splash, and the 
officer on the bridge heard a cry from the 
deck below. 
“Man owerboar-rd!”’ cried the voice in a 
strong Scotch accent. 


The watch, attracted by the cry, came 


| running, and found an officer, in the uni- 


form of a British general, leaning over the 


| rail and gesticulating wildly. 


“What’s up, sir?” 
swain’s mate. 

““Naething!” replied the general. “‘Naeth- 
ing’s up—it’s ma young friend, Captain 
MeWhirter— he’s down— he’s owerboar-rd! 
Canna ye no’ save him?” 

“‘Better come up on the bridge, sir,” 
the sailor. 

And to the bridge they went, where Gen- 
eral McLean-Ferguson reported to the 
astonished naval officer that Captain Mc 
Whirter, who had driven him from London 
and was to have accompanied him to join 
the Division, had fallen overboard. 

**Can’t help it, sir,’ said the naval offi- 
cer. “I daren’t stop. There may be sub- 
marines about, and we can’t risk a shipful 
of men for one captain of the A. S. C. 
I hope somebody’ll pick the poor chap up; 
but I doubt it.” 

“Aye; I doot too,” 
McLean-Ferguson; 
the best. Verra sad 


inquired a_ boat- 


said 


replied General 
“but we'll hope for-r 
a nice young fellow! 


| Verra sad!” 


With which obituary notice Mr. McLean, 
in the garb of a general in command of 


| a division, returned to his cabin to investi- 
| gate the contents of the dispatch case, in 
| which he hoped to find information that 


would enable him to take over his command 
without exciting suspicion. 

To his delight, he found what he re- 
quired; and after a few minutes’ perusal of 
the papers in the case he composed himself 
to sleep on the bunk in which General Fer- 
guson had lain half an hour before. 

“Eh, weel!”’ said Mr. McLean to him- 
self as he lay down. “I dinna doot he was a 
verra guid general—but Ah’m nae sae sure 
that Ah’ll no’ mak’ a better. It’s no’ as 
though Ah’d tae run the campaign. If Ah 
keep ma mouth shut, an’ dinna gie ower 
mony or-rder-rs, Ah can get maist o’ the 
worr-k done by adoptin’ the navy’s word o’ 
command. All they’ll get fra’ me’ll be just 
two wor-rds—‘ Carry on!’” 

And the new British general fell sound 


asleep. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The deck outside was deserted, | 
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fine 
children 


—a boon to w orkers; 
in the office; 
like it because it takes off 
the play-stains and grime 
in a jiffy. 


Lathers freely in any 
kind of water— doesn’t 
roughen the skin. 


For Toilet and Bath 


5c per cake 


Sold by dealer 









Dept. 161 
111 West Monroe St 
CHICAGO 
Canada: 64 Macauley 


| — g Ave., Toronto 


Foot 
Comfort 


For You! 

















FOOT-EAZER 


**Eases the Feet’’ 


Prevents flat foot; relieves tired, aching 

k arches; turned ankles; cramped 

1g or tenderness on sole. Worn 

r shoes. Makes walking or 
Sciengifically fitted t 

If not at your dealer's, wr 


“pr Scholl 


omy — poy Rot Trouble 
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standing restfui 
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ust ‘and use them 
_ Welte for Free Booklet 
“The Fe and Their Care.” a treatise that 
truct you. By Dr. Wm. M. X 
Orth ope tie Spe alist. 
THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
211 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PERFECTION COOPS -eir"exit.. 


properly ventilated, sanitary; Rat, Mink 
Veasel and Skunk proof Made entirely 
of galvanized iron. Write today for cir 
cular and Special Prices 


Perfection Metal Breed Coop Co., Bax 54, Warsaw, Ill 
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THE new car is working like a charm. You have learned 


to master it completely 

Down the street you come, proud of yourself and your 
smooth, swift progress. 

Then something happens. 

From the sidewalk, in the middle of a block, darts a man, 
or a girl, or a little boy. 

There he is—almost in front. He doesn’t see you. 


You reach for the button that sounds your horn. Down 
down also with the foot brake! 





But it’s the horn that you depend on. If that horn makes 
good, if it does its duty in those two nerve racking seconds 
the accident DOESN’T HAPPEN. 

You never thought much about the horn. When you 
bought the car you asked about the starter and the motor, 
the axles and transmission, the rims and cushions and leg- 
room and a dozen other things. 


But the horn. Well, a horn’s a horn. The car had one. 
Yes, an “electric’’ horn. You pressed the button. It sounded 
all right—IN THE SHOW ROOM. You were satisfied. 

And you probably CONTINUED to be satisfied till you 
really NEEDED that horn. 


! | When you DID need it then you realized that you needed 





~~ sa eal / - a GOOD one, one you could DEPEND ON—that would 
\ Jf | Se ALWAYS WORK—that would WARN--that would 
—/ lm CARRY—that would always and unfailingly GET HEARD. 
QQ (~———=S You need a KLAXON. 
r a” 


Klaxon Company, Newark, N. J. 














If it is a genuime Klaxon it has the name KLAXOIN on the nameplate: Look for it, 


KLAXON 


| =< aa Am 








KLAXON - 3 $3 KL AXON -6 6 KIAXON- 12L $12 
| HIND the ; 
| casywa os <n rk rahand wnal . 


KLAXON-20L$9() | 
This is the by Kk — 
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Shake!! 


You live business men who sell Cor- 
nell-Wood-Board do you know what 
you have done? 

You have helped build the most 
wonderful wallboard business in the 
world in /ess than three years time! 


You have helped make Cornell -Wood- 
Board famous as an interior finishing 
material wherever folks are interested in 
better building and better homes. 


You have demonstrated to your cus- 
tomers that Cornell-Wood-Board really 
modernizes homes in a way that no 
other material can accomplish. 


You have shown the public that Cor- 
nell-Wood-Board makes walls and 
ceilings unequalled for beauty and 
utility. 


You have proved to builders that 
Cornell-Wood-Board is ideal for stores, 
offices, churches, theatres, farm buildings 
and the like, as well as for homes. 


You have pointed out that Cornell- 
Wood-Board makes rooms warmer in 
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winter, cooler in summer—that it keeps 
out the moisture. 


You have demonstrated by fact and 
figure that Cornell-Wood-Board is eco- 
nomical above other materials of similar 
purpose. 


You have spread our guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction far and wide. 


You and your customers undoubtedly 
have profited by your honest enthusiasm 


in the sale of Cornell-Wood-Board. 


You have, by your co-operation, made 
the Cornell Wood Products Company 
a dominant factor in the wood-fibre 
wallboard industry. 


We appreciate all this. And it is our 
earnest desire to co-operate with you to 
a greater degree this year than ever 
before. We will try to give you evey 


greater assistance in selling Cornell- 


Wood-Board. 
Cornell-Wood-Board Dealers, we 


thank you. 


SHAKE! 


Sincerely yours, : 


‘ 


fe % re President 


The Rest of You Readers :—\f you're a Dea/er and don’t know all about Cornell- 
Wood-Board write for a sample, complete information and our Selling Plan. If 
you are a Home Builder or at all interested in better building ask us for a sample 
and handsome booklet illustrating the uses and advantages of Cornell-Wood-Board 


for walls, ceilings and partitions. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY, 173-175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIAN DIVISION 
325-331 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 


rnell 








MILLS: CORNELL, WIS. 
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NEW ZEALAND DIVISION 
324 Lambton Quay, Wellington 


‘Board 
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Greenfield Tap Die Corporation 
Gages Taps-Dies 


Threading Machines, Reamers, etc. 


Greenfield, Massachusetts 
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Well- 
Dressed 








. - Give yourtrousersthe proper 
hang Adjust to every motion No straining or 
pulling when you stoop or lean. Buy a pair to 
day—wear them a week —and if you are not satis- 
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HALF A MAN 


Continued from Page 13 


The boy vowed that there was not 
another such among 
General nodded and stroked the 


his nose. 


womankind rhe 
» of 


knob of 


Carlitos thought no more of the incident 
after the first flush of elation subs de d. He 


thought no more of it for two whole days; 
and then, on the evening of the second, as 
he was engaged in rolling dice against Juan 
Juarequi and Tomas down by the stream, 
looked up to see a cavalcade er 
camp. In their midst, on led horses, 
Mrs. Witherspoon and Rosie. 

He paused in the middle of play to gape 
They passed without seeing him and dis- 
mounted at one of a group of empty huts 
near Staff Headquarters. 


he 


‘ 
eT 


were 


Vhat’s the matter, Carlitos? You are 
pale.” 
“Nothing!” he replied shortly. Butina 


short while he abandoned his comrades and 
strolled up to the house. It was guarded by 
a sentry. Carlitos knew the fellow, and 
they exchanged some remarks concerning 
the prisoners. 

“Let me see them.” 


““My orders spoke only of men, not of 
children,” obse rved the se ntry with a 
guffaw; ‘‘so you may goin.” 

Mrs. Witherspoon looked up quickly 
when he entered, and Carlitos quailed. 

““So it was you, after all?” she said. “I 


thought so.” 


“I didn’t know anything about it, 
ma’am,” he protested in a whine Hon- 
est, I didn’t! How could I know that 
they’d play such a trick? All I did was 
say something about how pretty she was 
and so she is pretty.” 

“I'd like to scratch your eyes 
snapped the girl. Her plump, tanned face 
was streaked with tears and she was sadly 


to 


out!” 


| disheveled. 


ma’am 
didn’t have 


“How did they catch you, 

“They come so quick we 
time to run; and Jim was away,” wailed 
Mrs. Witherspoon. ‘“‘There was 
Miguel on the place, and he never so much 
as lifted a hand. Oh, my baby, my baby 
he’ll die—I know he will! And it'll be your 
fault.” 

““Where is he?” 

“They done left him with your ma; 
you know as well as I do he can’t get 
without me. And they mean to kill us! I 
can tell that.” 


only ol 


but 


i 


on 


“Oh, no. It ain't as bad as that, Miz 
Witherspoon.” 
“Perhaps not,”’ she cried fiercely. “‘It’s 


like it’ll be worse!” 
The boy did not comprehend that at all; 
but he realized that they held him to blame, 


and he was abjectly miserable. So the next 
time the sentry went by the door he used 
him as a pretext to escape. 

“Go and tell ‘em some more!” Mrs. 
Witherspoon flung after him. 

Carlitos pretended not to hear, and in- 


quired of the soldier where General Murga 
was. 

“He went out this morning t 
Colonel Servin and will not be back until 
late.”’ 

The boy reéntered the hut to impart this 
information. 

‘That’s good,” said Mrs. Witherspoon, 
who was lying on the floor. “I } 
something happens so he never gets back! 
What’re you going to do about it, Carlitos? 
You got us into this fix—can’t you get us 
out?” 


meet 


ope 


When he did not answer she added 
scathingly: 
“* After all I’ve done for you too! Here, 


we fed you and gave you clothes 
Pa and I've stuffed him with ca 

ll | he popped!” exclaimed Rosie. 
‘And now you go and do us like this 
Can’t you fix it so we could get away, Car 


nds 





litos?”” Mrs. Witherspoon’s manner be 

came eager. “‘Just give me a gun,” she 
went on in an unsteady whisper, ‘‘and me 
and Rosie’ll manage the rest. Please, 


Carlitos! Think of all we’ve done for you 
oh, don’t stand there like 
“*S-sh!”’ the boy warned as the sentry re- 
appeared; then he said aloud, in brusque 
tones: “‘Well, you women'd better quit 
crying and make yourselves pretty.” 
The soldier heard him and chucl 


} 


led. 


| Shortly afterward Carlitos left them 


They expected that he would returr 
soon, but he did not. He went down to the 
creek and squatted on the bank, chucking 
stones into the water while he thought out 





The fate of Mr Witherspoon did not 
occasion him the concern it ought, and he 
even dwelt on the baby’s predicament with 
a measure of composure. Their case merely 
roused in Carlitos a certain irritation that 
he should be vexed with their troubles 

But Rosie was an entire ly different propo 
sitior The mger he ponde red over what 
might happen to her, the bluer he felt 
He fidgeted and fumed t one moment he 
savagely denounced his own garrulity 
which he knew intuitively had brought her 
to this plight; the next, he wanted to 
murder the general, hero though he was. 


He stood up and flung stone after stone into 


the stream with all his might 


About five o'clock he answered roll call, 
but returned immediately to the creek. 
And there he stayed, though the bugle 
sounded for supper, wrestling with his 


} 


problem. He was still wrestling with it 


when darkness fell; but he was quieter 
now. 

Somethir g was crying his duty in ears 
that strove o be de af The white half of 
him was working strongly. 

At last he seemed to reach a decision, and 
made his way by a circuitous route to the 
horse lines An hour later he sauntered 
back to the village past the hut where the 
women were held. The sentry was talking 


toa young girl 
It seemed to (¢ 
too good a time 


at a fire about ten yards off. 
‘arlitos that he was having 
to be watchful, and after a 


few minutes he stole to the back window 
and tossed a pebble inside 
Why Mrs. Witherspoon and Rosie did 


not scream when it rattled on the floor they 
could never afterward decide, nor why 
they permitted in silence a figure to climb 


through into the room 
the intruder 
dim light, and under the 
looked very 

‘Don’t move! 


Perhaps the size of 
for even in the 
strain of fear, he 


was reassuring, 
small to them 


* breathed Carlitos in the 


girl’s ear, and she clutched his thin little 
arm convulsively There’s a couple of 
horses tied below the bend. Come on!” 


They tucked up their skirts and followed 


him soundlessly out of the window and 
down the slopes 
“Here they are,” whispered the boy. 


“Be mighty careful how you get on; and go 
slow. I’ve wrapped sacks round their feet.” 

“Ain't you ing, too, Carlitos?” 
asked Rosie in surprise 


“No-o-o 


com 


I got to stay 9 


“But they might find out; and then 
you'd get it!” 

“T’ll be all right. You go along. I—I 
just got to stay.” 

With a prospect of e scape at hand, Mr 
Witherspoon was seized with a fever of 
energy. 

“Hurry, Rosie. I'll help you up first 
If we can make it to the ranch before they 
catch up, Jim’ll take us to the Border; and 
ther 

But Rosie was of softer stuff. She did 
not realize any more than the older woman 
the sacrifice the boy was making. She 
never suspected for an instant that he was 
doing it in the full expectation of paying 
with his life; but, all the same, it was a fine, 
manly thing for Carlitos to do, and she was 
touched to the heart. She reached out in 
the dark and took him in her arms and 
kissed him. Carlitos clung to her; and 
suddenly he began to cry 

“So,” Black Murga rasped, with the 
culprit erect on the mat before him, “you 
helped them and admit it?”’ 

‘Yes, general.” 
“Why? You knew what to expect 
didn’t you?” 

Carlitos answered humbly that he did 

*‘Then’’—the general bent his heavy 
brows on him—*‘what made you go, and 
do it? 

‘They’d—they’d been good to me! 
was his only defense. 

Murga considered him a while, his fea- 
tures set and stern. 

“You have heard me say that the first 
duty of a soldier was loyalty and obedience? 
Yet you have been a traitor.” 

When he paused, Carlitos deemed it 
cumbent upon him to say something 

“Yes, general.” 

“What I don’t understand,” continued 
the chief irritably, “is why you didn’t go 
with them. You come back here and sneak 
into bed, and next morning have the nerve 


to own up that you helped them ge — 


(Concluded on Page 35) 
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HE great electric sign on 

the roof of Hotel La Salle 
looms like a cheerful beacon 
inviting the traveler. 


As you draw nearer and the 
doors open wide, this hospita- 
ble impression deepens. You 
realize the unusual atmos- 
phere—the combination of 
dignity, elegance and home- 
like charm of 


Kote 
Salle. 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


Travelers whose position must be 
reflected in the Hotel they patrorize 
have bestowed this title Chicago's 
Finest Hotel '’— because in every de 

tail of service, from the individual 


floor clerk to the chafing dish girl 
who will prepare the meal at your 
own table, Hotel La Salle expresses 


the fine art of entertainment 


La Saile at Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mg: 
RATES 
One person Per 
Room with detached bath $2, § and $3 
Room with private bath $3, § tand $5 
Te magenas Per d 
R with detached t ; 
R with ¢ t 
Dout 8 
Single r t 
Two Connecting R with I ; 
Two persons $ $8 
Three persons $6 to $9 
Four persons ‘ $i 
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(Concluded from Page 33) 
It was plain that the performance struck 
him as sheer effrontery. 

‘I—I had to come back. I’m a soldier! 
Besides, you'd have found out it was me 
and got me, anyhow.” 

The rebel chief scrutinized him fixedly. 
Carlitos was pale round the lips and ears, 
and the pupils of his eyes flinched slightly, 
but he stood up straight and did not 
tremble. 

“I see,” said the general with ominous 
calm. “You figured that I might let you 
off because you're so young. Well, you 
were wrong.”” He paused, made a sign to 
Colonel Moreno, and added: “I’m going 
to have you shot. Take him away, colonel. 
And finish the job at once. You understand 
me.” 

It was only what Carlitos had expected, 
but from the group about the chief broke 
exclamations of horror and amazement. 
There was a simultaneous movement for- 
ward of all but Moreno, and a young aide 
cried: 

“Por Dios, my general! 
only a child!” 

“Be quiet, you!” roared Murga, his face 
twitching with rage. ‘‘ Just one word more 
and it will be twenty blows with a saber. 
Do you hear? Take him away, Moreno! 
There's a pill of my making.” 

They fell back, and the colonel conducted 
the boy outside. Before going, Carlitos 
saluted punctiliously, and as they passed 
out into the sunshine he could hear Black 
Murga scolding his staff. 

A priest confessed Carlitos and a squad 
of five marched him to the adobe wall 
against which Hernandez had perished. On 
the way the boy kept that hero in mind 
and strove to walk as nonchalantly. The 
result was a pathetic swagger; and when 
he tried to smoke, it got into his lungs and 
set him coughing. Yet he contrived a joke 
to the sergeant of the squad, and the big 
Yaqui grinned. 

The whole camp trailed behind. Carlitos 
did not resent their curiosity. Instead, he 
accepted it as a tribute and was glad that 
so many people should see how fearlessly 
he could conduct himself. 

How was it Hernandez had done? Ah, 
yes—he had smoked a cigarette; he had 
flung it from him and made a speech; and 
he had thrust aside the bandage. Well, he 
would do the same; he, Carlitos, would 
show the entire army the stuff that was in 
him. A sort of ecstasy submerged the 
inner voices that prompted him to beg for 
mercy—to run for it—to fall down and 
refuse to go farther. 

Consequently, when they placed him 
against the wall Carlitos selected a spot 
with nice care, as though the choice were a 
matter of moment. Murmurs of pity 
reached him from the crowd, but he did not 
interpret them. An officer attempted to 
bind his arms, but Carlitos pleaded that it 
was unnecessary, for he would not run or 
dodge, or fight back. 

Next he pushed aside the handkerchief 
that Colonel Moreno would have tied over 
his eyes, squared his shoulders, gazed 
straight at the firing squad, and announced 
in a childish treble: 

“T'm ready!” 

The colonel stepped to one side. His 
sword was lifted. 

“Wait a minute!” exclaimed Carlitos. 

They waited. The boy took another pull 
on his cigarette—he had nearly forgotten 
that. Blowing a smoke ring above his head, 
he tossed the stub away. 

“Tell Rosie,” he cried, “that my last 
thoughts were of her—and my soul to the 
Unknown! i 


Think—he is 


Preparen armas! 

Up came the rifles. 

*‘Sobre el reo apunten!” 

They leveled them at his breast. 

“Fuego!” he shrilled. 

The rifles barked. The dust spurted 
from the adobe wall. Yet Carlitos stood 
upright. He was quivering, but he did not 
fall. 

“You'll have to shoot again,” he qua- 
vered. “I’m not dead yet. I think you 
missed me.” 

And, dadgum, if they hadn’t! What do 
you think of that? The whole army gave 
a yell and surged toward the prisoner. The 
colonel advanced tolook; and Black Murga 
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appeared abruptly from the crowd to mak« 
sure for himself. It was surely a miracle 

“Ah qué pelado; it is the ” 
claimed the general, turning the boy nd 
and round, and feeling him all over. “Not 
a hole in him—not so much as a scratch! 
What sort of shooting is thi I've half a 
mind to stand all five of you up in his 
place.” 

“Shall we shoot him again, general?” 

, 


inquired Moreno gravel 


' 
trut! 





‘I should say not! If five of my best 
shots can't hit him the first time, you don’t 
get another chances How about 
muchachito? Had enough? Then be 


before somebody of surer aim tries it.’ 

The advice seemed good to Carlit« 
Jubilant, but feeling far from secure as yet, 
he darted into the press of spectators and 
was carried triumphantly back to camp 
They felt so relieved and happy that they 
not only yelled for Carlitos but even 
cheered Black Murga. And Carlitos made 
eleven speeches. 

He was well started on the twelfth, the 
center of a throng of troopers; he was 
relating it all over again—how five full 
grown men had fired pointblank at him 
from a distance of five yards without so 
much as inflicting a mark, because of God's 
grace as a reward for devotion and cour 
age—he was telling it for the twelfth time 
when a messenger arrived to summon hin 
to headquarters. Carlitos did not notice 
him at first. He was in fine fettle. As he 
warmed up, he colored the tale, dividing 
the credit between Divine intervention and 
his own astuteness in making certain mus 
cular contortions by which he had evaded 
the whizzing bullets. 

The messenger thrust forward. 

‘Yes, Carlitos,” he said; “you ought to 
be thankful for your small stature. That 
alone saved you. But hurry up and come 
with me. The general wishes to speak to 
you.” 

“What's the matter now?” 
the boy in some apprehension. 

**1 don't know.” 

Very uneasy, Carlitos ac« ompanied hin 
to the chief's house. Nor were his fears 
allayed when he glimpsed Murga’s expres 
sion, which was black and lowering. Half 
a dozen officers were in the room, and the y 
gazed at Carlitos without a sign of friend 
liness. 

He began to fear the worst. 

The general waited until Carlitos had 
brought his heels together and saluted. A 





demanded 


secretary sat beside him, with pen and 
paper. 
“What is your name?” he began with 


much formality 

“Carlos Avile 

‘Your age?” 

“Ten years 
secretary jotted it down 

“Have you any children? 
tinued 

“No, general—not yet.” 

“Ah! Then youa not married?” 

“No, general 

““So much the better. You can serve me 
with undivided mind. Carlos Aviles, you 
are promoted in the orders of the day to a 
captaincy; and you will be attached to 
my personal staff And now,” he 
cried, rising from his chair, “‘come and 
embrace me, hombrecito! Give me ten 
thousand like you, and I would laugh at 
my enemies.” 


excellency 


going on eleven.” The 


Murga con 


Later that day Black Murga was dis- 
turbed in his siesta by wrangling voices 
and sounds of strife, punctuated by yelps of 
pain. He sent his military secretary to 
learn the trouble. That officer returned in 
short order 

“Tt is one of your aides, excellency 

“What? Thatrow? Who? Whichone?” 

“Captain Aviles, general.” 

“Ah, indeed! And what is the captain 


or 


doing now, Dario? 


“He is trying to beat up two of your 


soldiers. 
“Good for him! Why?” 
“It seems, general, that he 
Troopers Juan Juarequi and 


ordered 
Tomas 


Fraustro to salute him each time he went 
by.” 

“Well?” 

“They told him to go to hell!” 
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Five 
Republic Sizes 


Republic Dispatch Mode! 9, 
maximum capacity 1500 Ibs. 
Furnished complete with ex 
press body, canopy top, side 
curtains, glass front, electric 
lights with generator and stor- 
age battery and electric horn, 
$750; or with beautiful solid 


panel body, $775. 


Republic Model 10, one ton; 
stake or express body, seat 
and bow top included, $1095. 
Republic Model 11, one-and 
one-half ton chassis, $1275. 
Republic Model “A,” two- 
ton chassis, $1675. 

Republic Model “T,” three- 

and-one-half-ton Dread 
naught chassis, 


$2550. 
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Maximum Hauling Service 
—Minimum Investment 


—XIRMS in practically every line are standardizing 
both their hauling and delivery service with this 
wide range of Republic sizes. There are many 

Republic fleets embracing all the five models. There 
are many large fleets exc/usively Republic. 


This remarkable expansion of Republic service in three 
years is due to the demonstration in the hardest kinds 
of work of the Republic’s idea of Quality—the hauling 
of your goods all the time, at the least cost. 


Our business increases with the demand for better 
service. And this demand calls for an output of more 
than 23,000 Republics in the coming year. The largest 
motor factory in the world exclusively devoted to motor 
truck manufacture has ample facilities to cope with 
this market. Write for catalog of model in which you 
are interested. Address Dept. Y. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc. 
Alma, Michigan 


Dealers and Service Stations in over 600 Principal Cities 


February 53,1917 
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SALT OF THE EARTH 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 7 


dirt that runs from four bits to a dollar a 
pan. So he buys the property for a million 
dollars, puts in his machinery an’ ditches, 
washes for a month, an’ shuts down to make 
his first clean-up. Sinful, that gal tells me 
he don’t git gold enough to fill a tooth! 

“Hyde is in Yurrup by this time; so 
Pyrites can’t git close enough to the skunk 
to kill him. Also, Pyrites don’t squeal 
none—part from pride an’ part because 
he’s a dead-game sport. He just packs his 
jacks an’ heads up into the Harqua Halas, 
lookin’ for another stake, which he never 
finds; an’ finally somethin’ goes wrong 
with his innards an’ he sets back from the 
game. His widder runs a miners’ boardin’ 
house an’ manages to give this here gal 
Marjorie her schoolin’ an’ make a trained 
nuss out o’ her; after which maw cashes in 
too—an’ the gal’s an orphan.” 

Sinful John was silent a long time, pon- 
dering this tragic tale. Finally he asked: 

“An’ this feller Hyde? Is he still in 
Yurrup? Because if he is we'll just nacherly 
look that varmint up an’ argy the case with 
him when we go to the Paree Exposition.” 

“No,” replied Snowshoe, “he ain’t. He’s 
a-livin’ in New York, an’ he’s what you-all 
call a banker and broker. That million he 
took from Pyrites Kincaid give him his 
start; an’ Marjorie tells me as how she 
read all about him in the papers. I reckon 
mebbe that skunk’s worth twenty million 
dollars by now.” 

Again Sinful John lapsed into silence. 
After a long time Snowshoe Sam queried: 

“I’m agreeable, Sinful. . . . How 
d’ye propose takin’ that million away from 
him?” 

Not a word had been spoken; yet Snow- 
shoe read his partner’s thoughts as ac- 
curately as if Sinful had shouted them. 

“To-morrer mornin’,”” Sinful declared 
calmly, “I’m a-goin’ to take two o’ the 
jacks an’ go back to the dry diggin’s, dig 
up that eighteen thousand dollars in dust 
we got buried there, an’ light out for Battle 
Mountain, to connect with the overland 
train. When I git there I'll cash in enough 
dust to keep us both goin’ for the next 
three months, an’ the rest o’ the poke I'll 
put in the safe-deposit vault in the bank 
there, in both our names. Then I’m a-goin’ 
to dust for New York; an’ as soon as 
you’re able to stagger round, Snowshoe, 
you light out for Mono County. D’ye re- 
member that big cement-gravel deposit we 
looked over twenty years ago about nine 
hundred acres of it, up near Benton?” 

Snowshoe nodded. 

“You're goin’ to sell him that conglom- 
erate, eh?” he queried 

“I’m a-goin’ to try, Snowshoe.’ 

“Salt?” 

“You bet!” 

“How?” 

‘Nothin’ so coarse as Mexicans with 
gold-filled cigarettes. No, siree! It'll re- 
quire art to sell this swindler nine hundred 
acres 0’ gravel without a streak of color in 
it! So we'll be artists, Snowshoe. We'll 
just tell him where the claims lie, lead him 
out to ’em, then walk away an’ let him or 
his engineer sample every dog-goned acre 
of it, if they want to. They'll get an assay 
that'll drive ’em crazy, no matter where 
they take the sample.” 

“‘Sinful,”” Snowshoe Sam reminded his 
partner gently, “we ain’t got dust enough 
to salt nine hundred acres o’ that wuthless 
gravel deposit. An’ though I don’t never 
aim to be a short sport, an’ll go as far as 
any man, still, as your pardner, I’ve got to 
remind you that this proposition’s goin’ 
to knock spots out o’ our trip to Paree. An’ 
you been settin’ a heap o’ stock by that 
journey.” 

“To hell with Paree!” roared Sinful John 
with splendid nonchalance. ‘‘I been readin’ 
up on Paree lately, an’, come to think of it, 
I’m afraid I’ve been overestimatin’ that 
camp. In the first place, the john-damns, 
which is what they call the city marshals, 
won't let you wear a gun; an’ if you hit a 
Frenchman a swipe in the snoot for insultin’ 
of you, you git six months in the county 
jail. The only thing that’s left for a feller 


to do, then, is to cuss the short-horn. An’, 
Snowshoe, them Frenchmen don’t know 
what cussin’ is like! Snowshoe, they 


wouldn’t understand us. If I was to call 
one of ’em the name that was sudden death 
in Ballarat an’ Eureka an’ Virginia City 
when we was young fellers, he’d think I was 
complimentin’ him.” 

“W ell, I'll be shot!”’ 


“Yes, sir; it’s a fact. Snowshoe, when- 
ever you want to cuss a Frenchman just call 
him a camel; if you want to git him goin’ 
for fair, call him a camel with two humps; 
an’ if you want to see him tie knots in him- 
self, "low as how he appears to 
a kind of cabbage, badly cocked! 
always stampede him.” 

Snowshoe expressed proper amazement 

**Wa-al,”” he concluded finally. “Let's 
hope we'll save enough out o’ the wreck for 
a trip to Frisco. We ain't been there since 
sixty-eight; an’ they do say folks in Frisco 
has quit burnin’ kerosene in lamps an’ uses 
"lectricity. 
them bottles with a light in it an’ no wick 
Speakin’ personal, Sinful, I ain't never been 
very strong for Paree myself.” 

“Then you wouldn’t enjoy the trip, 
Snowshoe. However, to git back to busi 
ness: As soon as you're able to toddle round 
you cross over into Mono County, Cali 
fornia, an’ stake every acre of that gravel 
deposit. You can use the names of all our 
friends here in Kelcey’s Wells; then, after 
filing the location notices, come back here, 
give each of the fellers whose names you've 
used one silver dollar an’ git a quit-claim 
deed from them for the claims. Then git a 
lawyer an’ incorporate ‘em all in a com 


you to be 
Phat’ll 


I sure would like to see one o’ | 


pany, an’ put a couple o’ fellers to doin’ the | 


assessment work, until I come back from 
New York with this Hyde person or his 
engineer.”” 

**What'll we call the mine, Sinful?” 

“Call it the Sweepstakes Minin’ Com- 
pany; an’ don’t use your own name in con- 
nection with the deal at any time. Have 
the locators deed direct to the company, an’ 
put all the capital stock in my name, with 
two dummies, holdin’ a share each, to make 
up the board of directors. I'll be president 
an’ treasurer.” 

“High fi-nance, eh?” piped Snowshoe. 
“You bet!” said Sinful John. ‘* Minin’ 
how to do it an’ how not to do itis one 
game you an’ me savvy all the way. High 

fi-nance! I should tell a man!” 


iv 
HE cool young man on guard in the 
general office of Mr. Brandon P. Hyde, 
banker and broker, of Wall Street, New 
York City, looked up as the door opened 
cautiously halfway. An individual, alien to 
New York, stood inthe aperture. Mr. Hyde's 
young man gazed upon Sinful John—for the 
visitor was none other— but said nothing, 


though his gaze plainly indicated that he | 


wished to be shown 
ter what. On his part, Sinful John hesi 
tated, awaiting a cheerful summons to 
enter and make himself at home. Thus, ten 
painful seconds passed. 
“*Well?”’ queried the cool young man 
“Son,” Sinful asked mildly, “‘be the 


something; no mat- 


boss in? 

“‘Have you an appointment with him? 

“No.” 

“Then he isn’t in—to you, I’m afraid.” 

**Suppose you tell him I’m out here an’ 
ask him if he can spare me ten minutes 
o’ his attention.” 

**Whom shall I say wishes to call? Have 
you a card?” 

“Quit joshin’ me, young feller! Have I 
acard? Of course I ain’t. Just tell the boss 
John R. Harkness, of Kelcey’s Wells, Ne 
vada, hag called to sell him a mine.” 

“It would be as much as my job is 
worth. Mr. Hyde has mining propositions 
put up to him every day of his life, and just 
at present he isn’t considering any further 
investments.” 

“He'll consider my 
can't afford not to.” 

““Mr. Hyde's time is very valuable 

“How valuable?” 

“Well, I’ve known days when it was worth 
a hundred dollars a minute.” 

Sinful John stepped into the room, 
reached into his breast pocket, and brought 
forth a roll of greenbacks held together 
by arubber band. Quite coolly he counted 
out a thousand dollars and shoved it across 
the counter toward Brandon P. Hyde’s as- 
tounded outpost. 

“I’m no piker when it comes to gittin’ 
what I want,” he informed the latter. *‘ You 
tote that wad in to the boss an’ tell him I'm 
not asking him to give me a second of his 
time. I’m prepared to buy it an’ pay his 
price for it.” 

Mr. Hyde was a very human sort of 
bandit; consequently when his private 


proposition. He 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
secretary carried him Sinful John’s message, 
together with the latter’s cash, name and 
address, the financier forgot his customary 
taciturnity long enough to laug h. 

“Money talks, Dawson,’ - declared. 
“Show him in.” 

Sinful John entered —a picturesque sight. 
A Battle Mountain tailor had built him a 
Prince Albert suit of a cut that, in those 
days, was strictly vogue. The horseshoe- 
cut vest showed a “‘b’iled”’ shirt, with three 
small red studs therein. They looked like 
rubies, but were not. A low turndown collar, 
with a black string tie, a wide black felt hat, 
and a pair of twenty-five-dollar boots, the 
beauty of which even Sinful’s trousers, 
drawn over the boot tops, could not conceal, 
completed his attire. His thick white hair 
hung in wavy masses to his coat collar, but 
his cheeks were clean-shaved and his 
tobacco-stained beard and mustache had 
received the careful attention of a barber 
that very morning. He looked dignified, 
patriarchal; the compelling glance of his 
keen, fearless blue eyes won the respect of 
his victim before a word had been spoken. 

“Sit down, Mr. Harkness,” said Hyde 
cordially. ‘‘ My secretary tells me you want 
ten minutes of my time. I am very busy, 
but I can grant you ten minutes. Mean- 
time there will be no charge.” And he 
shoved the thousand dollars toward Sinful 
John, who pocketed it with a smile. 

“Pretty able chap—the young feller,” 
he declared with a nod toward the general 
office. “‘I just nacherly had to outgame 
him.” He sat down. “Yes, sir, I wanted 
to see you,” he continued; “but not for ten 
minutes. I can tell you my business in five 
minutes. I own all the stock in the Sweep- 
stakes Minin’ Company, of California. 
The Sweepstakes consists of nine hundred 
acres, more or less, of a cement-gravel 
deposit, an’ I guarantee to deliver it with a 
clear title an’ the assessment work all 
done. 

“I’m offerin’ it to you for a million dol- 
lars, cash money—an’ you're a-goin’ to buy 
it, because that deposit is from ten to twenty 
feet deep; an’ I defy you to put a round o’ 
shots anywhere in the face an’ break down 
stuff that won’t assay as low as three dol- 
lars a ton an’ as high, in spots, as ten. I’m 
tellin’ you, Mr. Hyde. 

““Remember, however, I ain’t wastin’ 
your time. I’m an old man, an’ I ain’t got 
the million dollars necessary to put in ma- 
chinery an’ build ten mile o’ flume to lead 
the water to this ground for sluicin’; so 
I’m sellin’ out, an’ I’ve picked on you to 
buy me out. The young feller outside told 
me you have minin’ propositions put up to 
you every day of your life. I don’t doubt 
it; but—you'll never have another propo- 
sition like mine put up to you! An’ this is 
how I’m goin’ to put it up to you: I’m 
a-goin’ to leave five thousand dollars with 
you here an’ now to pay the expenses of 
sendin’ your engineers out to the Sweep- 
stakes Mine to make an examination. If 
them engineers reports that the ground 
ain’t as I represent, then the deal is off—an’ 
it ain *t cost you a cent to find it out. 

“It’s a hydraulic proposition, Mr. Hyde. 
I guarantee the water, provided you build 
ditches to bring it to the property; an’ I’m 
tellin’ you that when them engineers o’ 
your’n reports back to you you'll see a 
hundred million in sight, an’ you'll just 
about bust a leg runnin’ to me with a certi- 
fied check for a million dollars. Of course, 
if you buy the property you reimburse me 
for the expense money I’ve put up. That’s 
fair, ain’t it?” 

Brandon P. Hyde chuckled pleasurably. 

“You're right, Mr. Harkness,” he de- 
clared. “I'll never have another proposi- 
tion like this put up to me, for men of your 
caliber are tooscarce. You are really willing 
now to put up the cash to guarantee me 
against loss if I’ll take a chance and merely 
investigate your property?” 

“That’s the bet! She goes as she lies. 
My name is John R. Harkness; an’ when 
you git the contract ready, an’ signed, send 
the young feller over to the Astor House 
for my signature an’ the cash. Much 
obliged for your time, sir. Good after- 
noon.” And Sinful John picked his hat 
from the floor beside his chair and started 
for the door. 

“Here; wait a few minutes!” Hyde 
called. ‘‘We’ll fix this thing up here and 
now. If you have such a gravel deposit as 
you describe and it will assay one dollar a 
ton all through—and if, as you say, a mil- 
lion dollars expended on machinery and 
waterways will put the mine in operation— 
I'll buy it.” 


“You've bought the Sweepstakes Minin’ 
Company,” said Sinful John; and he sat 
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down again, while Hyde sent for his at- | 
torney to come over and draw up a memo- | 


randum of agreement between him and his 
strange visitor. 

When it was signed Sinful John paid over 
five thousand dollars, took a receipt for the 
same, and departed, after having made an 
agreement to meet:Brandon P. Hyde's en- 
gineer ten days hence at Hornbrook, Siski- 


you County, California, guide him into | 
the gravel deposit, and leave him there to | 


sample the mine according to his nature and 
inclinations. 

“Which there won't be nobody but your 
men on the ground,” Sinful declared. “I'm 
tellin’ you that cement-gravel assays so 
high, anywhere you put in a shot round a 
couple o’ miles o’ face to git your sample, 
that if me or my representative was standin’ 
round you'd be inclined to think we'd 
salted the ground on you.” 

“Salting nine hundred acres of ground 
would be prohibitive as to price,” Hyde 
suggested, out of the depths of his early 
experience in salting placer ground on the 
late Pyrites Kincaid. 

“Well, I ain’t takin’ chances on rousin’ 
suspicion,” Sinful declared. “I can't af- 
ford to queer a million-dollar deal—not at 
my p’int in life. I'll lead your men in an’ 


leave them there to investigate as they | 


durned please.” 


HEN he left Hyde's office Sinful went 
to his hotel and sent the following 
telegram: 
NEw YorK, June 27, 18—. 
S. PosTELWAITHE, 
Hornbrook, Siskiyou County, Calif. 
Sold. Engineer due Hornbrook morning 
July seventh. SINFUL. 


Immediately upon receipt of this tele- 
gram Snowshoe Sam went over to the gen- 
eral store in Hornbrook and bought two 
eases of seven-eighths-inch forty-per-cent 
gelatine dynamite, packed them on a burro, 
and disappeared into the hills. When he 
was satisfied he was far from prying eyes 
he carefully pried off the lids of the cases 
and removed the dynamite; then, from his 
kyacks, he produced a polished-steel a 
about ten inches long and a quarter of an 
inch in diameter; also, a bag of gold Cy 
and a tiny funnel. 

His nefarious preparations now being 
completed, Snowshoe Sam took up a stick | 
of dynamite, drew back the folds of the 
heavy, greasy, brown-paper cylinder at one 
end and drove his steel rod down through 
the center of the stick for one-third of the 
distance, wiggled it round gingerly, and 
then withdrew it, leaving a well-defined 
hole. Into this hole he placed his tiny 
funnel and from the buckskin poke poured 
about ten dollars’ worth of gold dust into 
the funnel. Then he stamped the gold down 
into the heart of the dynamite, covered over 
the tiny hole, folded the paper back over 
the end of the stick, reversed it and per- 
formed a similar operation in the other 
end. When the task was finished that stick 
of dynamite contained between eighteen 
and twenty dollars’ worth of gold dust, and 
there was no sign to indicate that the stick 
had been tampered with. 

Wise in the ways of the miner handling 
powder, Snowshoe knew that an engineer, 
when breaking down rock for ore samples, 
is never foolish enough to use a full stick of 
dynamite. He cuts it in half. Hence Snow- 
shoe craftily salted his dynamite from both 
ends, planting each deposit at about the 
center of a half stick. Hence, when a full 
stick was cut in twain the point of separa- 
tion would be approximately at the center 
of the stick and the knife would cut through 
dynamite only, thus rendering discovery 
of. the gold practically impossible. Snow- 
shoe loaded all the dynamite, repacked it in 
the boxes and nailed down the lids again, 
after which he dug a hole and buried the 
deadly stuff to keep his inquisitive jacks 
from investigating it to the detriment of all 
concerned. 

Then he went fishing over on the Klamath 
River; and when fishing palled on him he 
took his old double-barreled, muzzle-loading 
shotgun and went hunting rabbits for Toby. 
Thus did he disport himself until the fifth 
day of July. On that day he journeyed 
back to Hornbrook, Wriying late at night; 
and on the morning’ of*the sixth he again 
visited the general store and bought the 
last two cases of dynamite in Hornbrook. 
The excess supply usually kept on hand 
had been used up by patriotic citizens 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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—under one executive man- 
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(Concluded from Page 39) 
during the Fourth-of-July celebration two 
days previously, and a new consignment 
would not be delivered for several days. 

Snowshoe packed his two cases on his 
jack and trudged back to his camp in the 
hills, where he worked until far into the 
night, salting both cases liberall 

Thus it came to pass that _ Sinful 
John, accompanied by Hyde's engineer 
and two husky assistants the latter could 
trust, dropped off the train at Hornbrook 
on the morning of the seventh, and the en- 
gineer went over to the general store to 
purchase dynamite at the source of supply 
closest. to Sinful John’s deposit of cement- 
gravel, or conglomerate, he was courte- 
ously informed by the proprietor that he 
had no dynamite in stock, a sold the 
last two cases the previous night. 

Sinful John, having gone to take over 
the pack outfit and saddle horses he had 
ordered by wire, appeared at the general 
store a few minutes later, and to him the 
engineer explained the embarrassment re- 
sulting from the scarcity of dynamite. 
They would have to mark time in Horn- 
brook until the storekeeper should receive 
the lot just ordered. 

To this unwelcome news the storekeeper 
further added, volubly, that he was plumb 
sorry; that he wished he had known sooner, 
because he'd sold the last two cases only the 
day before. 

‘Who'd you sell it to?” Sinful demanded. 

“Toa prospector name o’ Postelwaithe. 
He’s peg n” away at a claim back yonder 
in the hills 

“Oh, i know Postelwaithe!” Sinful de- 
clared, vastly relieved. ‘You say he 
bought two boxes?’ The storekeeper 
nodded, “Then,” quoth Sinful John, ‘‘he’ll 
give us one of them if we agree to send him 
out a case from this here lot you've got 
comin’ next week. One case each will keep 
us both going until more dynamite gets into 
this country. Come, boys! Climb aboard 
your horses an’ let's crack along. We pass 
the claim o’ this person Postelwaithe on 
our road out to the Sweepstakes. He’s an 


maior waited to receive us. Of the college- 
athlete type, he was just a big, cordial boy, 
giad and lucky to be alive. Tale after tale 
he spun of brushes with the Germans in the 
hot days when Canada took Courcelette up 
the Somme; and he ended with these re- 
marks: “So you are with THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post! Your paper has hurt me 
deeply. I was up in a dug-out on the 
Somme. As I'm too tal! for the regular 
funk hole where I used to sleep, my head 
and legs were always hanging out. I hadn't 
had a bath for ten days. My batman, poor 
kid, had been hit; and my trench coat went 
with him. My clothes had been soaked and 
dried on to my skin. Then someone brought 
up the mail and I drew a Post. I opened it 
toa collar ad—you get me? A collarad! I 
looked at that neat son-of-a-gun, slapped 
him and said: ‘Take that, Willie! Take 
that!” 

There was, too, a paymaster officer, with 
one of those crinkled faces which in the 
North American type go with shrewdness. 
He might have been a small city judge or 
banker of the Middle West; and he was 
wise, very wise. The Canadian-Irishman 
whe escorted us past the stinking shell holes 
of an old battle to a set of reserve trenches 
and an observation post, might have been 
in high affairs in Boston, that Puritan city 
grown Hibernian. 


Dinner Before the Attack 


He whom they call the “ Papoose” is of 
the Western Continent, too, but with a dif- 
ference. He gets his nickname from a play 
on his real name; but as much, too, for his 
wide-eyed, childish interest in this world 
and his boyish spirits. For the Papoose 
is of the French element, and shows it in 
his sprightliness. Yet he has seen enough to 
sadden a man for life—a proof that char- 
acters are not changed by war, Twice he 
has come back from action the only un- 
wounded officer of the company. On the last 
night before our all-American party moved 
on tothe Somme, there was a dinner at a cer- 
tain headquarters. A crack military band, 
come to cheer up the men at the rest sta- 
tions, serenaded us outside. After God Save 
the King they played The Star-Spangled 
Banner, which I considered right handsome 
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obligin’, neighborly sort o’ cuss; in fact, 
you'll find that folks in this country is gen- 
erally willin’ to give a feller i in need about 
half o’ whatever they’ve got.” 

So Sinful John led his victims out to the 
pa of Elmer Sampson Postelwaithe, who 

pathized deeply with them jn ‘their pre- 
pm nae and cursed the mi oe ame up 
hill and down dale. It appea r. Pos- 
telwaithe had just come to the conclusion 
that quartz mining was a delusion and a 
snare, and was about ready to go back to 
his old love—placering. Consequently he 
would be glad to seil them three cases of 
dynamite, if they wanted it, and take back 
any part they found themselves unable to 
use. 

Brandon P. Hyde’s engineer was de- 
lighted with Snowshoe’s liberality and 
neighborly spirit, and hastened to take ad- 
vantage of it. Snowshoe pointed disgustedly 
to three cases of dynamite. 

“Help yourself. All I ask is that you 
don’t let it drop,” he declared; he was not 
at all concerned, for all three cases were 
salted. 

““Much obliged,” Sinful John told him. 

“Have a cigar, Mr. Postelwaithe?” 

“Don’t mind if I do, Mr. Harkness,” 

said Snowshoe Sam. 


vi 


RANDON P. HYDE’S engineer in the 

course of time rendered his formal re- 
port on the property of the Sweepstakes 
Mining Company. He had put in shots 
and taken samples all over the property, 
which, when washed and rockered out, 
showed an average assay of $4.61 a ton, with 
so many million tons of gravel in sight 
that Brandon P. Hyde actually blinked at 
the enormity of the paper profits. Every- 
thing was as the whimsical Mr. John 
R. Harkness had represented and the engi- 
neer recommended the immediate purchase 
of the mine. 

So Brandon P. Hyde promptly trans- 
ferred a million dollars by telegraph to A 
San Francisco bank, and wired John R 
Harkness to call upon his attorney there 
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and close up the deal; which, being done 
to the entire satisfaction of the attorney, 
a certified check for a million and five 
thousand dollars was handed Sinful John, 
who, to the great amazement of the pay- 
ing teller, insisted on receiving the entire 
amount in bills of latge denomination. 

With the million in a satchel, he then 
went to Los Angeles, where he purchased 
ten cashier’s checks from ten banks, each 
check drawn for one hundred thousand 
dollars in favor of Marjorie Kincaid. These 
checks he inclosed in an envelope, together 
with a scrap of paper, upon which was 
written: 

“T can’tdiea thief! I stole this from your 
father before you was born. Please forgive 
me. 


Then he returned to San Francisco. At 
the What Cheer House he met Snowshoe 
Sam, who reported Toby in the basement 
of the hotel and everything lovely in his 
department; whereupon they sent that mil- 
lion dollars by registered mail to Marjorie 
Kincaid, at Kelcey’s Wells, Nevada. When 
the return registry receipt gave ocular proof 
that Pyrites Kincaid’s daughter had at 
last come into her father’s fortune, Sinful 
John and Snowshoe Sam went blithely 
forth to the enjoyment of those worldly 
things they had set their hearts upon. It 
was a wonderful vacation; certainly Gay 
Paree was not a deprivation. 

And when the poke was down to five 
hundred dollars Sinful John and Snowshoe 
Sam and Toby went back to Kelcey’s Wells, 
bought a new pack outfit and drifted away 
through the purple haze into the silence, to 
sunrise and sunset, to the scent of the sage 
at dawn, and wood smoke and the odor of 
frying bacon in their eager nostrils at even- 
tide. 

When at last they came to their aban- 
doned dry diggings, in the hot, cruel heart 
of Big Smoky, with the shimmering heat 
waves stretching away to the distant blue 
Toquina Range and the desolation of death 
round them, Snowshoe Sam heaved a sigh 
of relief. 


WITH CANADA AT THE SOMME 


(Continued from Page 20) 


of them. That called for speeches. The 
Papoose rose and delivered himself of real 
eloquence—another proof that he is French. 
That was a singular dinner, there behind 
the guns, a pleasant affair, with much josh- 
ing about the board. Yet these men were 
only a few weeks from the slaughter pen of 
the Somme; and one and all they had been 
through hell. It broke queerly into the 
conversation now and then. In the midst 
of some quaint or funny story about Smith 
or Brown or Jones the narrator would pull 
himself up and say: “Poor fellow, he’s 
gone!” or “Killed at Courcelette!” and 
then, after a momentary shift of expression, 
go on with the conversation. 

With the rank and file we had communed 
less than I might have wished, The Cana- 
dian is not marked off from the “‘ Imperial”’ 
forces, like his brethren of Australia and 
New Zealand, by a distinctive hat. He 
wears the trench cap; his designation is 
merely the bronze maple leaf at the col- 
lar and the brass tag “CANADA” on the 
shoulder-strap. Yet as the columns crawled 
down the muddy roads you could usually 
pick the Canadians by their stalwart frames 
and the freedom of their stride; and when 
they came near enough, the hard stress of 
their American accents would pierce the 
babble of softer English speech. Now and 
then a stop at a crossroads would afford a 
chance fora talk oran exchange of cigarettes, 
and the soldier so accosted, upon findin 
that we were not officers, as our khaki 
seemed to prove, but only correspondents 
from the States, would open up with the 
friendliness of our Continent and tell about 
themselves. We talked so with a wheat 
farmer of the Saskatchewan, a mechanic 
from Ottawa, a clerk from Toronto, a 
miner—he was using his skill now in driv- 
ing military galleries—from the far North. 

found, tvo, that the excellent Canadian 
morale, of which the British correspondents 
write in these days, was no myth. Why 
soldiers prefer dangerous activities to less 
dangerous passivity, I do not know; but 
the fact remains; and these Canadians 
proved it to me, They vastly preferred the 
Somme, with its terrible hardshi and 
losses, to the pounding at the Ypres — 
This rest in the peace trenches hardly 
sembled warfare as they had known xt ‘a 


their heroic fifteen months of battle for the 
Empire; and it came most gratefully after 
the Somme. 

Now we had shifted through Amiens, 
toward the scene of action where a part 
of the Canadians, wedged among their Im- 
perial comrades, were blasting their way 
toward Germany. A bad set of tires and 
a damaged rear wheel held us back that 
day, and we came to the devastation of 
the Somme and to an advanced headquar- 
ters in a twilight sprinkled with the firefly 
spots of bursting shrapnel, lit by the sud- 
den, vicious bursts of guns. Headquarters 
was a dug-out to which a plank walk led 
across a muddy ridge. The general was 
having tea, and'an Imperial colonel —‘“ Im- 
perial” among the Canadians means about 
the same thing as ‘‘ English’’—had dropped 
in for a visit, a noble specimen of a cream- 
colored English bulldog following at his 
heels. While we drank our tea the animal 
slept under the table, snoring even more 
wheezily than is the habit of his kind. 

“He's been through it with me from the 
first," remarked the colonel. “He was 
gassed at Ypres, and I was afraid I was 
going to lose him, poor old chap—his voice 
has never recovered!” 

Soldiers at the front, I find, do not care 
greatly to discuss the war. Visitors bring a 
breath of outer air, a relief from a topic so 
all-absorbing that it amounts to torture. 
So we spoke of many things, such as the 
presidential election and the reason for the 
American accent. Only when we rose to go 
did the staff remark quite casually that 
there was going to be an attack during the 
night. A certain strong and famous Ger- 
man trench had been half taken a week be- 
fore. The mud had been drying during the 
day, and Canada was going after the re- 
mainder. They spoke of this quite casually 
as part of the day’s work; but when we left 
the general was hurrying back to his map 
room. We had scarcely started our car 
down the road, when the guns, which had 
been booming all the afternoon, broke into 
a tattoo, as a snare drummer, out of the 
“Tum, Tum, Tum-Tum-Tum” of his march- 
in beat, will break into a long roll. 

Je flashed, on our way back, through the 
ruined city of Albert. Who does not know 
of the Albert Virgin? The fame of that 
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“Thank God, Sinful,” 
999 


“we're home again! 


he murmured, 


As for Brandon P. Hyde, he spent an- 
other million installing machinery and 
building a dam up in the hills, and miles of 
ditches to lead the water to his vast cement- 
gravel deposit. The Sweepstakes Mine ran 
a month and then shut down for the first 
clean-up, which netted nothing—neither 
more nor less. 

Simultaneously with the receipt by Hyde 
of this horrible report, however, the latter's 
mail brought him a communication that, 
though disconcerting otherwise, at least 
brought to Brandon P. Hyde the meager 
comfort of an explanation. It was undated 
and unsigned, and read as follows: 


“Do not blame your engineer that made 
the examination. I slipped him a couple of 
cases of salted dynamite. The Sweepstakes 
Mine wasn’t a mine at all—just a big de- 
posit of conglomerate, which is 2 formation 
that often contains a lot of gold. The only 
gold the Sweepstakes contained was the 
gold that was put into the sticks of dyna- 
mite. After your men had drilled holes in 
the face of the deposit they tamped the 
salted dynamite into the holes; when the 
dynamite exploded it blew the salt into the 
deposit, an’ when your engineer rockered 
his samples he found stuff that ran $4.61 
to the ton. 

“Now you know how Pyrites Kincaid felt 
when you salted that Mexican ground on 
him fifteen years ago. Pyrites is dead; but 
his heir will enjoy your million. The other 
million you spent on the ground is for ex- 
emplary damages. 

“Tt’s a long lane that hasn’t got a saloon 
at the end of it!” 


And when Brandon P. Hyde’s detective 
came to Kelcey’s Wells seeking informa- 
tion anent one Elmer S. Postelwaithe and 
one John R. Harkness, nobody could give 
him a“ information. If he had only asked 
for Sinful John and Snowshoe Sam! 

And yet some people ask: ‘‘What’s in a 
name?” 


curious statue has spread over the world; 
yet to get the impression it gives, bizarre, 
sinister, pathetic and all-impressive, one 
must see it not in photographs, but in the 
setting of battle. The Albert Cathedral 
was one of the most pretentious modern 
churches of France, though a little loud in 
effect, what with much mosaic and ginger- 
bread work. Now at its highest steeple 
stood a gigantic gilded Virgin, holding up 
before her the Child with His arms out- 
stretched. This figure, seen in the distance, 
was the cross of the church. 


The Colonel’s Dog Fritz 


No church tower I have seen in the war 
is so badly battered, while still standing. 
Shells have bitten great chunks from this 
side and that, until in profile it looks like a 
corkscrew. The copula supporting the figure 
was burned, and the iron girders bent so 
that the statue dipped over horizontally. 
There it rests; it seems a mother keeping 
her child from falling; and the outstretched 
arms of the infant give him an appearance 
of terror. We saw it in flashes of the guns, 
in star sparkles of the shrapnel; the crazy 
structure and the figures which topped it 
were shaking with the reverberations of the 
guns. I could even imagine an expression 
of horror on the sculptured face of the Child. 

We were quartered in a city perhaps 
twenty miles behind the line. There the 
colonel was to meet us. Since he is a char- 
acter in the events of that night, I pause to 
describe hirn. He is a Briton of the old 
army; among the prismatic row of service 
ribbons on his left breast is the Victoria 
Cross, which he won at Spion Kop. The 
colonel is tall and rangy, calm and witty, 
opinionated and kindly. Wherever he goes 
behind the front he takes along Fritz, his 
little dog. When the Canadians stormed a 
certain bastion at Courcelette they found 
only one ay thing—this tiny mongrel 
fox-terrier with an undershot jaw, who 
stood on the body of his dead master bark- 
ing furiously. The officer who captured 
Fritz is dead; the colonel got him by in- 
heritance. And now the little traitor is as 
fond of the colonel and his mess as though 
he had been barking for England all his 
days. (Concluded on Page 46) 
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LEADERSHIP 


F you are the owner of a car which is Remy 
equipped, we have every reason to believe 
that the name is associated in your mind 

with satisfactory service. 


And it is human nature, when a man approves 
of any product, to derive satisfaction from the 
fact that its merit is generally recognized by 
others. 


We want to intensify your good opinion of 
Remy products—and therefore we want you 
to know how high they stand in general 
esteem. 
In Ignition, Remy is firmly entrenched in first 
place. 


It is preferred and specified in a larger and 
more substantial percentage by those motor car 
manufacturers who build a thousand cars or 
more per year. 


Remy Starting and Lighting came later in 
Remy history than Remy Ignition, but they 
are destined to the same absolute degree of 
leadership. ' 





























The fact that a car is Remy equipped does not, 
of course, represent a sufficient reason, in and 
of itself, for buying that car. 


But insofar as Starting, Lighting and Ignition 
are concerned, you can be sure that any car is 
a better car because it is equipped with Remy 
systems. 


That is the one thought we want to convey to 
you in this advertising—that you can accept it 
as a fact that, on cars equipped with Remy 
Starting, Lighting, or Ignition, these features 
are beyond betterment. 


For the usez’s satisfaction, electrical devices 
on a motor car must be dependable for the life 
of the car. 

We want you to remember that the name Remy 
stands for constant, deliberate intention to build 
for the user’s satisfaction. 


We do not speak of Remy leadership among 
motor car manufacturers in a spirit of boast 
ing. We give you the facts as a matter of infor 
mation. 


The new patented Thermostat Control 
of Remy generators provides more cur- 
rent to the battery just when it is most 
needed, in both winter and summer, 
with slow, average and fast driving. 





REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales and Engineering Offices, Detroit, Michigan 
Factories and General Offices, Anderson, Indiana 
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Good year Tires, Heavy Tourist Tube 
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and Tire Saver 
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The guarantee behind Goodyear 
Cord Tires is not a scrap of paper. 


It bears no signatures, no seals, none 
of the meaningless appurtenances 
of official habit. 


It is written rather in performance 
than in phrases. 


It is simply the clear and steadfast 
purpose of this Company never to 
send into the world a product un- 
worthy of the Goodyear name. 


A strange guarantee, perhaps, in 
these days of definite mileage war- 
ranties. 


Yet is it strange? 


Why should you trust a tire-maker’s 
signature if you cannot trust his 
product ? 


And why, if you can trust his prod- 
uct, should you ask his signature 
to a mileage guarantee? 


No man can write miles into a tire 
—he must build them there. 


Andto build them therein Goodyear 
measure he must be stirred by such 
a purpose as the Goodyear purpose. 


He must ally this purpose with the 
highest manufacturing proficiency 
to make it consistently effective. 


High aim and high ability must 
work hand in hand—and such an 
alliance is the real guarantee behind 
Good year Cord Tires. 


This, and the fact that you—the 
tire-buyer—must be satisfied. 


Their capacity for long and satis- 
factory service is not on paper, re- 
member—it is in the tires. 
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THE GUARANTEE 
BEHIND GOODYEAR CORDS 


The Goodyear Tire (@ Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Their longer mileage is insured not 
by a phrase or a figure—but by the 
best materials put together in the 
best possible way. 


Their positive economy rests not 
upon a promise, but upon definite 
structural Goodyear features. 


Their greater comfort, their lasting 
strength, their surer security, their 
uniform quality, their downright 
goodness—these are guaranteed by 
Goodyear integrity of manufacture, 
by the character of the product itself. 


In the ordinary sense, the guarantee 
behind Good year Cord Tires is not 
a guarantee at all. 


But to those who have dealt with 
Goodyear it is a warranty beyond 
all formal compact. 


They know the Goodyear declara- 
tion of principles is to be found in 
the Goodyear product, and they 
require further assurance no more 
than they require a trusted friend 
to swear his loyalty before a notary. 


They know the miles they pay for 
in a Goodyear Cord Tire will be 
paid back to them upon the road. 


And that there is more satisfaction 
in collecting them there, than over 
the adjustment counter. 


You will find it so, when you buy 
Good year Cord Tires. 


Their quality makes them higher- 
priced—and better. 


They come in No-Hook and Q. D. 
Clincher types, in both All-Weather 
and Ribbed treads, for gasoline and 
electric cars. 








Cencluded from Page 42) 

The weather had broken into a beautiful 
night with a full November moon. The 
British hold the air above the Somme; it 
is the best thing they do. Yet ona night like 
this it is very hard to prevent air raids. Ex- 
tinguish lights as you may, the target lies 
stretched below the enemy, while the aéro- 
plane rises invisible against the silvery-slate 
background. We were not surprised, there- 
fore, to have the lights of the hotel suddenly 
fade out. The hotel help, making a brave 
effort to be calm, lighted candles. Just as 
we were washing for dinner the sharp crack 
of anti-aircraft guns opened outside. We 
ran out. White pulls of shrapnel sprinkled 
the silver-slate sky like clouds in a Japanese 
print. They burst faster and faster, the 
flock moving always toward the zenith; 
there came a loud “bang”’ not far away, 
showing that the bomb-dropping had begun. 
With all that shrapnel falling it was im- 
prudent to stay outside, We withdrew in- 
doors and finished our toilet. There were 
more crashes; then the guns died out. 

Searcely had we begun dinner when the 
firing recommenced — the raiders, evidently, 
were on their way back. Madame the 
cashier, counting change at the desk, smiled 
gravely; but she stopped every now and 
then on the bang of a bomb, a five-franc 
note raised in a hand which shook only a 
little. Our slim, pretty little waitress 
paused once, laid her hands on a door and 
her head on her han: is; then she continued 
serving. Two other waitresses, more frankly 
frightened, stood together in a corner; T 
saw.their shoulders jerk with each of the 
big explosions. ( Dur officers calmly ate their 
hors-d’@uvre, making now a comment on 
the raid, throwing now a word of joking re- 
assurance at the waitress. Then silence 


again. 
After dinner I visited friends at a chateau 
a few streets away. Conversation was 


going merrily when it came again. We went 
into the backyard to witness the show. The 
shrapnel clouds were climbing to the zenith 
and we were planning a retirement when 
the backyard of a house two doors away 
went up like a blast in a quarry; we had a 
vision of a black cloud shot with angry red 
sparks. When, toward midnight, I grew 
sleepy, one of my hosts offered to show me 
my way home. Just as we neared the hotel 
the firing, the bomb explosions, recom- 
menced; it seemed no time until the clouds 
of aérial warfare were breaking exactly over- 
head. We ran to the big night door of the 
hotel. It was closed. We rang the porter’s 
bell. Evidently he was in the cellar. I had 
a picture as I rang of a group of —- 
soldiers—convalescents from a hospital, 
turned out—passing up the street. 


A Very Close Shave 


I had given up ringing for the porter, had 
turned back into the street, when two 
bombs struck almost together, one the hotel 
next door, one a shop four doors away. The 
first I did not notice at all; it was the other 
which produced the spectacular effect. A 
cloud of dust and débris burst fanshaped 
across the street, broken glass rattled, the 
French soldiers with proper prudence scur- 
| toward cover. I had leisure to wonder, 

s I crammed myself into one corner of the 
y a way, why I saw ro dead out there in 
the street, why I myself had escaped, and 
why I had felt no wind from the explosion. 
In reality the bomb had exploded inside the 
shop, and what I saw was only glass and 
débris blown out through the window. 

The French scurried to cover, and then, 
plainly in the meonlight, I saw a tall British 
ofticer striding with e asy dignity toward a 
re fuge in the doorway of the adjoining hotel. 

Though I learned it only the next morning, 
this was the colonel; and he had a close 
shave. He had been calling on a friend at 
the hotel next door. On the way out he 
entered into conversation with the porter. 
On some impulse they walked as they talked 
out onto the street. Five seconds after they 
passed the door the lobby in which they had 
been standing went up in splinters. No 
one was hurt in this building, but people 
were killed in the town that night—as usual, 
civilians. These bomb raids on open towns 
strike the observer as fairly senseless. Five 
minutes after this episode a German raider 
was brought down in flames, a spectacle 
which we missed. That stopped the per- 
formance for the night. 

Yet twice 1 was wakened by firing, and 
realized only when I struggled out of sleep 
that it was not a raid but the noise of the 
great, eternal battle twenty miles away. I 
realized also that while I lay warm between 
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linen sheets, Canada, heroic Canada, was 
staggering through mud and cold and pain 
and death for the prize of a ditch. I had 
heard Verdun going full blast, but never 
such intense fire as this. The burst of cur- 
tain fire would last ten minutes or so, a roar 
which rose to a tremendous crescendo, die 
down to a roar, rise again. Once I looked 
out; a faint light like dawn rimmed the 
patch of horizon above the city roofs. 

When we burst into the map room of 
advanced headquarters next morning the 
adjutant announced quietly: ‘We got the 
trench; our casualties are small; fifty pris- 
oners or so.”” Yet the action evidently was 
not quite over as yet; these modern battles 
do not end until the enemy has made his 
last counterattack. The adjutant, as he 
spoke, wore a telephone head-receiver; sud- 
denly he began talking in cryptic letters 
and numerals. A staff captain stood at the 
map, taking measures with a divider. The 
general, busy over some papers, found lei- 
sure for a moment to explain the action. 
They had not slept since we bade them 
good night at teatime. Their faces were 
drawn, lined, dark with fatigue toxins. I 
noticed, after a time, that we were all talk- 
ing under our breaths, as men do in times 
of stress. And all this, I take it, is a fairly 
typical picture of a headquarters during a 
modern battle. The gold lace has gone, all 
gone, from war. 


The Great Spectacle of the War 


The strain relaxed a little. Probably 
something among those cryptic messages 
over the wire had convinced the staff that 
counterattacks were finished. The general 
strolled out into a sickly sunlight over a 
sick land, and laid out our route with due 
regard to prudence and possible curtain 
fire. So we started forward. There were 
Simms and I, correspondents; a pleasant 
Irish captain, who had come with us all the 
way; a Canadian major, whose name is writ- 
ten large in American letters; and a staff 
captain. The last is worth mention. He 
was in high school when he enlisted for the 
Empire; he has been through the hottest of 
it all; and he serves on the staff by virtue 
of ability. 

The hinterland of the world’s greatest 
battle lay some way behind us. At the 
beginning of the war I saw a whole German 
army march through Louvain, and I have 
said often that it was to me the great spec- 
tacle of the war. I revised that opinion on 
the spot. Nothing that I may see again in 
life can impress me like this. Imagine a 
rolling country, falling here and there into 
wide, shallow hill bowls. Imagine a terrain, 
on which grows neither tree nor shrub, but 
only at best stumps. Imagine-that grass, 
hedges, roads, houses, are all gone, blotted 
out; a land underfoot of sticky mud which 
seems to exhale poisonous odors. Imagine 
next a new city, greater in extent than Man- 
hattan, sprung up suddenly on this strange 
ground—acity without women, without real 
houses, without rapid transportation lines, 
without the slightest ordinary grace or con- 
venience of life. As far as the eye swept in 
any direction were the tents or bivouacs of 
men, interspersed with military dunnage of 
every size and kind. I can compare it to only 
one thing I ever saw before—one of the old 
Western boom camps, only on a gigantic 
scale. Here was a battalion in bivouac, cir- 
cling in lines while the men were issued ra- 
tions or clothing. Here was a great corral 
of artillery horses. Down all the roads—old 
ones rebuilt after the smashing of battle, new 
ones thrust across the mud—crawled a pro- 
cession which ran forever, as though on 
an endless chain: artillery with bright, 
burnished muzzles, polished harness and 
curried horses, going up; artillery with 
muzzles covered by khaki-brown caked 
mud, rope-patched harness, incredibly be- 
draggled harness, comingout; campkitchens 
with smoking stacks; motor omnibuses 
moving troops; motor caravans carrying 
shells and supplies; motorcyclists curving 
expertly through the traffic; empty ambu- 
lances hurrying forward for the wreckage 
of the attack; loaded ambulances coming 
slowly back; mule trains; the touring cars 
of officers. And, adding somehow to this 
impression of a city, were the graveyards, 
with little white crosses rising thick as wheat 
stalks, 

The guns were increasing their fire as we 
went forward—the regular morning hate. 
Never was there a pause in the regular 
““boom-boom-boom” which sounded now 
near, now far. Also there were screaming 
shells, and occasionally the lighter sound of 
their bursting punctuated the noise of our 
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guns. The Germans, their “eye put out” 
by the British supremacy in the air, were 
shelling blindly by the map, aiming gen- 
erally at some feature of the landscape, like 
a crossroads, which they had known in their 
time of occupation. 

We pushed on past towns whose hitherto 
obscure names were flashed to the four cor- 
ners of the world by the communiques last 
summer—La Boiselle, Poziéres, Martin- 
puich. Towns! They are geographical lo- 
cations only. The foundation of one heavy 
stone house stands with a sliver of wail; 
there is nothing more, not even a visible 
site. They say that when the army first 
came one could trace in the débris the 
course of streets; but even that has passed, 
what with the use of a working army. On 
the edge of one of these towns a crater, 
like the true crater of a volcano, gapes open 
to the sky; here the British exploded a giant 
mine. ‘‘Want to see a German dug-out? 
asked the staff captain. “Those fellows 
dig in their sleep.” 

We splashed and floundered, weaving 
through a maze of military work and sup- 
plies to a hole like a cellar door. An officer, 
walking ahead with a lantern, led the way 
down precipitous stairs of cement; the same 
material incased the walls. We turned; we 
were traveling downward between boards, 
deep into the earth 

“There are still German grenades lying 
about,”’ cautioned the officer; ‘‘don’t kick 
any of them!” He stopped by a section 
of the plank wall. “Graveyard,” he said 
briefly. “‘We boarded up the German dead 
in there!”’ Again there was a door. “‘ Used 
to be an officer’s funk hole, but we've nailed 
it up because of what’s inside.’”” We were 
glad to climb up into open air. 

Near by was a barbed-wire entanglement, 
forming a small corral, where a group of 
men, so soaked in the universal brownish- 
yellow mud that their uniforms had lost 
distinctive color, stood huddled together, 
their hands in their pockets, their backs 
turned against the cutting November wind. 

“Our Fritzes, the ones we caught last 
night,” laughed the staff captain. Some- 
one among them had cracked a joke, 
seemed, for as we came up they were all 
laughing. I say, as a neutral who tries to 
be fair-minded, that they seemed to be re- 
lieved and to enjoy captivity. We looked 
them over carefully, as they smoked ciga- 
rettes and exchanged cheerful conversation, 
to see where the German quality was de- 
teriorating; and we drew no conclusions. 
Four or five looked like pretty poor speci- 
mens physicaily; but feur or five others 
were stout little men and young. Down the 
road came an artillery caisson on which rode 
a Canadian officer with a German officer- 
captive beside him, their uniforms of the 
same color by virtue of caked mud. As 
they passed, everyone ran out from dug- 
outs, cook-shacks and barricade to have a 
look. The German saluted; the Canadian 
grinned a broad North American grin. 


The Irish Sergeant's Tale 


On the advanced edge of this new-sprung 
city was a field dressing station, just a hut 
of sandbags. As we approached a group of 
walking cases came in from the other direc- 
tion, showing utter exhaustion in every stiff 
movement. The wreckage of the night’s 
work was beginning toarrive. Twostretcher 
cases were lying at the door, tucked up in 
gray army blankets, awaiting their turn. 
The nearest lay with his eyes closed, his face 
the color of soiled putty; I could not tell if 
he was alive or dead. Beside him a fine, 
stalwart blond boy was chewing his lip to 
control himself until the needle should bring 
surcease. A third man, not so heavily 
wounded, had called for a drink, and a Ger- 
man prisoner, his head bound up in a field 
dressing station, was lifting him by the 
shoulders, while a British Red-Cross man 
tilted a water bottle to his lips. 

We walked on; we were in the belt be- 
hind the actual fighting front, where there 
were no motor vehicles, no field supplies. 
The men we passed were equipped for busi- 
ness only, and bent on business; neither 
officers nor rankers troubled about salutes. 
We had reached, too, the place of unmiti- 

gated devastation. Farther back there had 
een a few touches of green. Fields which 
the traffic spared had put out a little grass 
in the shell holes. Here nothing lived. The 
trees were ragged stumps. The shell-torn 
trees beyond Verdun, when I saw them in 
July, showed a little ragged verdure. These 
showed nothing; and it was not the effect 
of November. You saw that they were 
dead, drying and rotting. We reached a 
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plateau. As the mists limited vision, you 
saw nothing but broken, battered, muddy 
ground. Near by shell hole blended with 
shell hole. In the distance it all resembled 
a muddy road which has been trampled by 
cattle. A tank rose somewhere in the dis- 
tance. Two wrecked aéroplanes lay like 
dead birds in the other direction. Then, as 
the eye grew accustomed to the black muck, 
I began to pick details. What had been a 
German gun rose, a twisted piece of scrap 
iron, from the muck. “Dead,” said the 
officer briefly, and pointed. With eye and 
glasses I began to make out the new-buried, 
newly unearthed by shell fire. 

We pressed on toward the probable line 
of curtain fire, beyond which it was not 
prudent togo. And up the road came slowly 
but sturdily a little man, unarmed, ‘with a 
new sheepskin coat over his uniform. Be- 
hind him walked another, slighter and 
darker, with the Red-Cross brassard on his 
arm. We stopped the little man; he wore 
a sergeant’s chevrons. Without prelimi- 
nary salute he addressed us in a ripe Irish 
accent: 

“Well,” he said, “I got mine!” He 
pointed to his battle hat. A bullet had 
struck it, had turned the steel back in little 
curling splinters. “Put me out for a few 
minutes,” he said: “then I got it in the 
shoulder. It’s the lucky one, I am—see 
what happened that last time I went over.” 
He fumbled under the sheepskin. Out 
came a package of chewing gum, an old 
knife, and finally the broken remains of a 
gold watch. “‘ They can’t get me,” he added, 
smiling on us with a pair of merry blue eyes. 
“T’'m Irish!” 


Touches of Nature 


Over there in the ground mist lay what 
was Courcelette, a name which will be bla- 
zoned forever on Canadian banners, graven 
forever on Canadian memorials. Here the 
French Canadians and the men of the East 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick—won one 
of the hardest and most brilliant tactical 
actions of the war on the Western Front. 
But it was nothing to see—only something 
to imagine. That hump which marked the 
site was quite indistinguishable from other 
military works in the mud, and resembled 
any thing butatown. A ridge, black below, 
crested by gray mist above, ended the line 
of vision. Somewhere in there lay the 
Canadians, victorious but last night, and 
now digging feverishly against another pos- 
sible counterattack. The German fire, in- 
dicated by the scream of shells ending with 
a fire-cracker burst, had somewhat changed 
its direction. There was a chance, I learned, 
that another shift might cut us off for the 
time being from retreat. The Irish captain 
asked pleasantly how I liked to be under 
fire. Another officer remarked that the 
principle of scouting was not only to get 
the information, but to get back with it; 
he presumed the same principle applied to 
journalism. So we retired, clumping along 
corduroy roads, wallowing in mud. 

The wounded were coming in faster as we 
approached the dressing station. And some- 
where along the route we caught up with our 
friend the sergeant strolling back, a little 
feebly now, but with the air of a man who 
has all the time in the world. 

He walked with us, talking of the Regina 
Trench and Vancouver politics, until we 
reached the automobile, where the major 
invited him to come aboard. We had a full! 
load already; so the sergeant rode in the 
front seat, ‘while the staff captain—lately 
promoted from the high-school cadets 
stood up on the dashboard. 

That would not happen in every army! 

Those touches of home in a foreign land! 
Poignant at any time, they are doubly poign- 
ant in war. I intended to sail home to 
New York as soon as ever I could finish 
with the Somme and get these lines through 
the censor. 

Now we made a stop, on our way back, 
in a town which is shelled every day. The 
window-panes of the nearest house were 
gone, blown out by the back kick of a shell. 
Someone had covered the gap with a news- 
paper. It was a sporting page, a real one. 
In a corner of a seven-column head was the 
standing photograph of Our Great Expert. 
Below beamed the benevolent countenance 
of Grover Alexander, premier pitcher of the 
National League. Hal Chase, who led the 
League in batting, stared at us from mid- 
page; in the lower corner George Stallings, 
the world’s great hunch player, glowered 
from beneath his roached hair cut. 

Did a sporting page, I wonder, ever bring 
tears to human eyes before? 
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i: parent of the Maxwell branch service stations | 
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N preceding advertisements, we have explained various 
= sat measures adopted in manufacturing processes to insure a 

— Detroit, Mich. = surpassing serviceability from Maxwell Cars ae Pittsburgh, Pa 
| But there ts still to be considered the after-service the “a JETTY 
speedy replacement of parts worn out or accidentally damaged 
To dispose of this problem, we have a highly systematized 
and nation-wide Service Department which operates sixteen big 
Service Branches, advantageously located from coast to coast 
These branches serve our distributors, dealers and our own 
retail stores and replenish the supply of parts that all such 
distributors, dealers and retail stores are compelled to carry 

We have defined carefully each territory and require cach 

Service Branch to maintain an adequate stock of all parts of 
every Maxwell Car ever built. Thus can we guarantee delivery 
l of any Maxwell part in from one to twelve hours, irrespective 
of where the car owner may be located. 

From a desire to perfect Maxwell Service still further, we 
| constantly keep a crew of expert traveling mechanics who 
| conduct a campaign of education among Maxwell dealers and 

their service men 
We believe Maxwell Service is superior to that of any othet 

motor car builder. And we are keeping it on this high plan 
because continuous owner satisfaction is our biggest asset and 
| is responsible for the great, the unprecedented success of The 
Maxwell Institution 
Roadster, $620; Touring Car, $635; Cabriolet, $865; Town Car, $915; 
} Sedan, $985. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. All cars completely 
equipped, including electric starter and lights. 
z. Canadian prices: Roadster, $870; Touring Car, $890, 
, f. o. b. Windsor, Ontario. 
Maxwell 
LAXWECEtI 
} 
MOTOR COMPANY INC. 


SMinneapotie, Minn, DETROIT. MICH. 
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See that smile? It starts the minute the Big Stick is brought 
into action and broadens as the shave proceeds. 
The smile and the shave were strangers once, but now they’re 


the lather of Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 
metal finger-grip is a convenience from the start 


and a necessity at the finish. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in several convenient form 





Williams wae va 
Quick Fass The J. B. Williams Co. 


shaving Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Pow def 


prefer,.or send 4c in stamps for any one. 


idd the finishing touch to your shave 
with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 





inseparable—all because of the soothing, softening influence of 


Get a Williams’ Holder Top and smile with the majority. The 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 
and in round cakes - 
Send I2c im stamps for a trial size of the four 
forms shown here. Then decide which you 
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stayed there; that customers were wrong 
four times out of five, and that rarely did 
one sell stock short. 

The same theories, principles and spirit 
are manifest in this latest revival or rein- 
carnation of the game. It is figured that the 
present customer lasts about four months, 
on the average; and, as the broker pretty 
well makes his own prices and is thus able 
the sooner to close the customer out, the 
game will be as profitable while it lasts as 
was the old bucket-shop business. 

But it is difficult to estimate the size of 
these reémbodiments of bucket shops, for 
much of the present business is conducted 
by mail, whereas nearly all the trading in 
the older type of gambling joint was car- 
ried on in the offices themselves. 

One man now engaged in this business 
has a genius for organization. Except a very 
few close lieutenants, none of his employees 
knows the whole business. 

This concern sends out thousands of 
letters a week. Its office and general ex- 
penses are enormous. The chief rival of this 
concern, besides all these expenses, had at one 
time a large corps of salesmen on the road. 
Both concerns have a great number of ex- 
pensive branch offices. But there is nothing 
new about all this. John Hill, writing fif- 
teen years ago, said: 

“Of the vast sum wrung from the thrifty 
by false pretenses, about twenty million 
dollars is spent for newspaper advertising, 
about an equal amount for postage stamps, 
and vast sums for attorneys’ fees, circulars, 
booklets, stenographers, clerks, telegraph- 
ing, and for furnishing suites of offices. The 
swindler is usually a reckless spender and 
squanders his ill-gotten gains.” 


Impudent Selling Methods 


One curious feature is that with each 
new wave of doubtful promotions many of 
the notorious gentry more or less volunta- 
rily announce that they have reformed, 
turned over a new leaf, and will thenceforth 
“be good.”’ They visit the offices of detec- 
tive agencies, reporting bureaus, lawyers 
employed by big financial institutions, the 
post-office authorities, the district attor- 
ney —sometimes the police. 

“T’ve been in jail three times,” 
swindler told one investigator not long ago, 

ind I’m not going again.” 

He was serious about it too. Perhaps he 
really intended to play on the square for 
1 change; but one fundamental principle 
upon which all the detectives and investi- 
gators in the world of low finance operate 
is to take it for granted that unless proved 
to the contrary the fly-by-nighter has 
something in his blood that will not disap- 
pear but, even when he intends to reform, 
sooner or later will force him to put over 
another raw deal. They are like habitual 
drunkards. 

One of the most baffling of the newer fea- 
tures that the various enemies of get-rich- 
quickdom have had to combat in the last 
two years has the use of assumed 
names. Of course an alias is nothing new, 
but its employment is now far more com- 
mon and skillful than formerly. Well- 
known criminals have come into Wall 
Street and organized fictitious firms, with 
dignified-sounding names not unlike those 
of members of the Stock Exchange. When 
things get hot for the slick imitator he 
quickly forms a new firm with a different 
name. 

One method employed on a more exten- 
sive scale than ever before » dispose of 
stocks has been the use of telegrams. This 
has really become such an abuse that the 
telegraph companies ought to find some 
way of restricting their use to properly 
urgent matters. The use of telegrams in- 
stead of letters is to get the attention of the 
person addressed. Busy and experienced 
men won't read stock-jobbing circulars. 
As yet, they will still read a telegram; but 
even these will soon lose their novelty. 

Recently a concern sent out night letters 
offering stock in a new industrial com- 
pany. Estimates as to the number of tele- 
grams sent range from five thousand to one 
hundred and twenty thousand. Many per- 
sons received them who had never heard of 
the firm. 

A new practice is the use to which several 
get-rich-quick artists have put the ordinary 
broker's confirmation slip. These are the 
slips brokers send their customers upon 
receiving an order. At the head of the slip 
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appear the broker's name and address and 
the date, and at the bottom a long printed 
notice to the effect that all securities 
bought or sold or “carried” for customers 
are subject to the rules and regulations of 
the Stock Exchange, and 
provisos commonly employed in regular 
brokerage transactions. In the middle of 
the sheet appear the words “We hav 
this day for your account and risk 

.” The blank spaces are left, of course, 
for the word “bought” or 
case may be, and for the name, quantity 
and price of the stock involved. 

Though not members of any stock ex 
change, the fly-by-nighters have had 
printed precisely similar slips; but in p 
of the word “bought” or * 
sert “‘reserved,”’ and send the slips to total 
strangers, who have never even heard the 
name of thefirm. Still other gullible persons 
feel they are under some obligation and send 
on the money to pay for the stock 

A favorite means of advertising is by 
means of the “house organ,” or alleged 
magazine. Of course reputable brokers do 
the same thing; but dark 
alleyways of finance are far more imagina 
tive and ingenious. 

One such “magazine” is published by 
John Skinem & Company, of Number 00 
Broad Street. It is known asthe Wall Street 
Synopsis, Limited—at least that is what 
we shall call it. One department is called 
Personal Talks With Traders, by 
Arrangement With the Financial Abstract, 
of Number 000 New Street. But, as every 
body knows, there are many buildings in 
the Wall Street district with ells that ex 
tend either from one street through to the 
next, or from one street round to another 
street running at a right angle. Number 
000 New Street is the same building as 
Number 00 Broad Street, and the effort to 
make people think that the Financial Ab 
stract is a different crowd or outfit and is in 
a different building from the Wall Street 
Synopsis and John Skinem & Company is 
a cheap, childish trick. 

A suspicious fact about all such 
ture is that it always advises one to buy 
but never to sell Another common char 
acteristic is the clever way in which atten- 
tion is always called, first, to undisputed 
facts and legitimate securities, and ther 
shaded off to doubtful facts and stil 
doubtful stocks. The advice begins 
references to legitimate securities, but well 
down in the middle of the list of cats and 
dogs the firm's advertising manager pauses 
long enough to insert the name of at least 
one more well-knowr 
the general impression. 

Another favorite device is the employ 
ment of slogans or catchwords. Twenty 
years ago this was a common practice and 
the thimbleriggers of those days used suc! 
phrases as the following: ‘* Ws 
all our statements.”’ “‘One hundred dollars 
invested now will make you - 
“Fortune knocks at every man’s door but 
once in a lifetime. This is your summons!” 
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Fake Photographs 


The present type of slogan is briefer. 
One of the first of the present crop of im 
postors to decamp overnight had a really 
splendid motto. But all he left behind him 
to pay debts of $61,281.74 was twenty pearl- 
handled revolvers. 

The paltriest, shabbiest trick of all is the 
fake photograph. Now it ob- 
served that though every large city has its 
crop of irresponsible brokers and promoters 
most of them have settled down upon New 
York like a pest, owing to its large Curb 
Market. But though their headquarters 
are in New York the bulk of their news- 
paper advertising and mail-order campaign 
reaches other parts of the country. Espe- 
cially do they seek out cities where work- 
men have made big wages; and also the 
smaller towns. Even in New York City 
there are naturally plenty of people — the 
vast majority, indeed—who do not know 
the appearance of every building. To fool 
out-of-town folks in this petty manner is 
simplicity itself. 

One firm, which has since gone to the 
wall, occupied a few rooms in one of the 
upper floors of a large building owned by a 
very well-known restaurant company. The 
restaurant occupied the ground floor and the 
second floor. A huge sign stretching from 
top to bottom of the building announced 


should be 


the restaurant’s name to all the world 
But the broker sent t 
customers containing a picture of the bulld 
ing, with the sign of the 
erased from the negative 
name, in huge letters, 
front of the building 

In a similar way another pet 
dier covered a photograph of the two 
a f | 


floors of 


out a circular to his 


owners entirely 


covering the whole 


a famous off 


ce Duliding wit! 

name, though he 

a single 

Of course the purpose of 
apt 


never 
room 

these double 
) 


astness 


negative photogr trich s to convey an 
impression of \ 
that never existed. Frequently the main 
entrance to an office building is surrounded 
with the pol shed name plates of mar y ten 
ants. One concern sent broadcast a photo 


graph of one such entrance with all 


and magnificence 


name plates erased but its own The effect 
was indeed superb, because the building 
has a truly famous location; but if the re 
ability of the firm’s brokerage service does 
not exceed the trutl fulness of photog 
raphy its customer have a m reed o7 
which to lear 

The last stages ir is gigantic game of 


imposture cannot be far off. It wil 
membered that the u 
dred years ago usually came to an end 
when the stockjobbers reached the braz®n 
effrontery of inviting people into “An un 
dertaking; but no one to know what it is” 
or “For a not to be 
here have times wher 
buy stock in anything 
gold from the sun’s rays or from sea water, 
and to pick diamonds off the cactus plant 
of Mexico We have about ad that 
stage agal! 


be re 


bubbles of several hur 


purpose disclosed.” 


beer people would 


in schemes to take 
reacneé 


The Activities of Mr. Jackson 


People are invited to enter “ 
for undisclosed purposes.’ Witt 
ing and names change d, but exac tly repro 
ducing in substance and 
thing, here is one such invitation 


Dear Mr. A We have 
ganize a company wide a fheid 
and scope as the electrical industry In 
deed, it has ten mil 
in the United States, Canada and 
alone. If the company sells only 
cent of the possible demand on tl 


Syndicates 


the word 


spirit the reai 


dec ided to or 


naving as 


on possible « istomers 
Mexico 


two pe 


conti 


nent it will net seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year, or two hundred 
and fifty per cent 

It is our intention to invite a few of our 
friends to become subscribers on a pre 


organization basis—-which offers oppor 
tunities of 
future. We invite 


original subscriber 


enormous profits n the near 


you to become one ot the 


And nowhere does the circular mention 


the nature of the business to be engaged in! 
Quite 
two years has been the returr 


the most lurid episode of the last 
to the scenes 
of lamb shearing of a promoter celebrated 
from the Pacific Coast to Lond 
So numerous have been | 
80 many his names since he wa 


sell his seat on the Stock Exchangs 





and 


compe lled to 


is Ooc*¢ upatlions 


about 
fifteen years ago, that he could not ever 
remember them all at his trial, last June, 
when he was sentenced to a year and a half 
in the penitentiary. 

This much is known: At 
four times Professor Jackson 
his narne—piled up “profit” ranging as 
high as three hundred thousand dollars. He 
had a professional education in this country 
and supplemented it with a postgraduate 
course in Germany. Striking in appearance 
and skillful in impressing the fair sex he 
has always had the faculty of making peo 
ple feel sorry for him. 

Once, against the almost tearful warn 
ings of the district attorney, he induced a 
group of citizens in a Western city to raise 
twenty thousand dollars in bail, and 
promptly jumped it. Arrested some years 
ago for selling stock in a South American 
scheme, he escaped from his captors in a 
San Francisco street, but slipped and fell as 
he approached the ferry, and broke his 
ankle. While confined in a hospital he man- 
aged to escape to a waiting automobile 
loaded with rifles and revolvers, and made 
for the mountains. But he was recaptured 
in Oregon and served a jail term of a couple 
of years. 

Shortly 
started, a 


tnree or 


least 


which 1s not 
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formed on the 


the 
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after 
new 


war 
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Bo n Curb, wi nh asked to have a certair 
r ng a? listed The Aull ‘ g rw 
su us, and if was fo ithat t less 
Jackson was be 1 the int ‘ Anding 
name of the new m, and had ! part 
nknown with | istome ‘ Rut 
S ve nad th ealed ke } 
he had fooled one of the great stock ex 
hanges into al yf the fa 
t er 

A few months ater people began t " 
der at the great business and prosperity of 
i previously unknown Wall Stre« rm of 
bankers.”” It bore a dignified nar re 
that would not rouse the lea 
One of the great mercantile agenci lade 
a report upon the firm, whic though ad 
mitting that the statements could not be 
confirmed and no estimate of means was ot 
tainable, spoke of the silent partner, whos« 
connection with the firm had been widely 
advertised, as the nephew of one of the 
argest stockholders of the Standard Oil 


Company, a man worth perhaps sixty 


on dollars 


A Sudden Trip to Florida 


The new brokerage house was specia 


heavily in Standard Oil stocks— one esp. 
cially, which it said would go to a thou 
sand dollars a share, and which was, of 
course, an enormously rich concert sO 


was the literature and so obviou 
most 


attractive 


to the ignorant were 


the stock that large sums, amounting to sev 
hundred thousand dollars, were sent 
in to buy the stock on the “easy 
plan.” Much was made of the 
lationship with the great family of Standard 
Uil magnates 

The firm had its office 


eral 
pavmernit 


broker's re 


directly opposite 


the quarters of a leading Wall Street de 
tective agency. The head of the firm lived 
in the same hotel as an official of the 
Department of Justice Yet no one sus 


pected him and there 
the taking in of easy 
for the Standard Oil family he: 
firm’s literature. They knew that the pre 
tended connection with a 
li not only false 
Their client had no such 


seemed no limit to 


mone, 


nephew of the 


chent wa but a pure clio! 





nephew A po 
office i ector thought the broker might 
be Professor Jackson and tool picture 
from the Rogues’ Gallery to show it to the 
clerks in the broker’s office 


But the professor had always shown in 


tense speed in flitting from one part of the 


to another to avoid capture; and 


he had been sufficiently forewarned by de 





mand from the Standard Oi! attorneys to 
stop using their client’s name make h 
getaway to Florida His capt peedily 
followed, and also his trial, conv tion and 
prison sentence 

The ase of Profs sor Jackson ij ” om 
of the more 4 aring chapters n the histor 
of the separation of credulous pe je trom 
their money It requires from three to a 
dozen letters before the victim be« gi to 
give up his wealt! But having ones j 
cumbed to the blandishments of the accom 
plished faker it is appalling to note the 


confidence and sense of security he di 
while the 





in absolute strangers dea 
and the surprise he manifest finall 
and inevitably wakens to the realization tha 


About ninety per 


3when he 


he has been duped cent 


of the victims are ashamed to acknowledge 
their greenness, and very few care to go to 
the trouble and vexation of prosecuting 


I sat in the outside office of a Wall Street 


detective agency tne other day and noticed 
a meek, pale-looking little man talking to 
one of the assistant He had come all the 
way from another state, nearly a thousand 
miles away, to ee whether a certain broker 
to whom he had sent money was reliabi 

Presently the overworked head { 


agency rushed out impatient] 


vate office and asked what wa 
The assistant, trying hard t« ippre t 
smile, said that Mr. Smith, from Four ¢ 
ners, wanted to know about Stingem & 
Company 

“Shut up shop yesterday!” snapped the 
chief “Everybod n New York hasa udyg 
ment against them They are not good for 
anything. You can’t get a cent out of them; 
but you can put j ult the hands of 
a lawyer if you so desire | int do any- 
thing for you.” 

“Thank you,” said the little man deject 
edly as he took up | hat and walked out of 
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$1150 ie 


For Mitchell Junior —120-inch 
Wheelbase 


SIXES 







$1460 © 


For 7-Pass. Mitchell —127-inch 
Wheelbase 


Hundreds of Extras 


Due to John W. Bate’s Efficiency Methods 


“ How can the Mitchell give so many 
extras P 

hat is a question asked of Mitchell 
perhaps a thousand times a day. 

There is only one way-by saving in 
factory cost $y building the whole car 
in a model plant, under Bate efficiency 


le ale tS, 


method 

Qur duty now is to wake men up to the 
value of this new factor We owe it to 
ou as we owe it to ourselves. If we can 
ictually give you 20 per cent extra value, 
you'll want the car that does it. 


What the Extras Are 


The Mitchell extras—in the latest mod- 
cls-—-comprise the following, all of which 
distinguish the Mitchell car. 

t1 extra features—nearly all of which 
all other cars omit. 

24 per cent added luxury new beauties 
added this year out of savings made in 
our new body plant. 

100 per cent over-strength in every vital 
part That’s double even the former 
Mitchell standard. 

These three classes of extras comprise 
hundreds of additions, which every man 
wants in his car. 


How We Afford Them 


John W. Bate, the great efficiency 
engineer, has cut our factory costs in two. 
He has built and equipped here a model 
plant, adapted to this single car 

Here we build, under Bate efficiency 


methods, 98 per cent of this car. We build 
even our finest bodies. And we build 

a price which, in this class, no one else can 
match. 


The savings go into these extras. They 
pay for unique attractions which every fine 
car needs. That seems the best way to 
show you clearly the value of efficiency 
methods. 


Mark the Over-Strength 


You will see the extra features—see the 
extra beauty. But the chief Mitchell ex- 
tras lie in the chassis. And we want to 
impress their importance. 

Che Mitchell standard, up to lately, has 
been 50 per cent over-strength. That 
seemed an extreme standard. It gave the 
Mitchell its reputation for endurance 


TWO SIZES 


° ,]] —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 
Mitchell [37 inch wheelbase. Ahigh-speed, 
economical, 48-horsepower motor. Disappear- 
ing extra seats and 31 extra features included. 


Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 


Mitchell Junior =* 5;P2*senéer Six on 


similar lines, with 
120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower motor— 
¥4-inch smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 
Price $1150, f. 0. b. Racine 


Also all styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also demountable tops. 








Seven Mitchell cars that we know of, 
built under that standard, have averaged 
175,000 miles apiece—over 30 years of 
ordinary service. Two have already been 
run over 200,000 miles apiece. 

But three years ago—after one year in 
Europe— John W. Bate returned here 
double the ge er standard. Since then, 
part by part, he has given Mitchell vital 
parts twice ty pete wt strength. And this 
year, for the first time, we announce this 
radical standard. 


Safety Margins Doubled 


This means a doubled margin of safety. 
It means a lifetime car, in Mr. Bate’s 
opinion. It means less 
pairs, less upkeep. 

Over 440 parts in the Mitchell cars are 
now built of toughened steel. Parts which 
get the major strains are built of Chrome- 
Vanadium. We pay for steel in Mitchells 
up to 15 cents per pound. 


trouble, less re- 


Parts on which safety depends—like 
steering parts and axles—are also built 
over-size. Every gear is tested. And our 
standard for gear teeth is now 50,000 
pounds per tooth. 


Let us mention one part which, in most 
cars, so often gives out under shock. The 
Bate cantilever springs in Mitchelis have 
now been used two years. In all that time, 
used in thousands of cars, not a single leaf 
has broken. That's what this extra stand- 
ard means throughout the Mitchell chassis. 
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Built by John W. Bate 
in the 
Model Efficiency Plant 
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Two Sizes 


91150-51460 


F. o. b. Racine 


| Now Also An $1150 Model 


Mitchell 


Another new step which Mr. Bate has 
taken is to build a smaller Mitchell. And 
that is also for efficiency. 
\ man who wants a 7-passenger car must 
have the power to drive it under any hard 
condition. He ought to have the larger 
Mitchell with its 48-horsepower motor. 
But a man who wants a 5-passenger car 
can use a 40-horsepower motor. He has 
ample room with a 120-inch wheelbase. We 

H build for him the Mitchell Junior, so he 
doesn't pay for room or power not needed. 
But he gets a Six. 

This is not a new-type model. It is 
simply a smaller edition of the much de- 
manded Mitchell. To prove 

it out, before making this announcement, 


/-passenger 


we put out last year thousands of these 
cars. It is just as perfect as the larger 

Mitchell. 
So this year we offer two sizes and 


rices, plus eight new styles of bodies. 
] } § \ 


Greater Luxury 


This year we shall save, through our 
new body plant, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Here we now build all Mitchell 
open and enclosed. And under 
Bate efficiency methods. 

This saving all goes into added luxury. 
We have added 24 per cent to the cost of 
finish, upholstery and trimming. 

This means heat-fixed finish 
the entire body. It means 
leather, a wider rear seat, better cushion 
springs. It pays for a hundred final 
touches which mean so much to women, 


bx lies, 


coats on 
a rare-grade 





Junior—120-in. Wheelbase 


As a 


out as 


result, the latest Mitchell stands that counts so 


the handsomest car in its class for the 


much as the value you get 
money 

Mitchell has tremen 
due to years of 
tion under a master of efficiency 


Here is where the 
YT ~ . 
Now 31 Costly Extras 
Mitchell offered 26 di 
rhis year it offers 31 
mean things like a It means stinted 
pump, reversible headlights, Mitchell factory 


dous advantage prepara 


Last year the 
tinct extra features 

By these extras we 
power tire 


Every factory waste shows up in a car 


value somewhere The 


economies show up ju 


new-type control, a ball-bearing steering as clearly in hundreds of added values 
gear, ; tra-cost carburetor hings , 
ss oe Shes wyenscaain Phi See them and judge them for yoursel 
like a light in the tonneau, a locked com , : 

' hey show in beauty, luxury and comfort 
partment for valu tbles an engine primer lhey show in road performance. As the 
at the driver's hand. Things which usually , : ' 

years go by they will show in the won 
cost an extra pect . ; drous durability 

On this year's output it costs about 
$4,000,000 to include all these 31 extras 
They would be impossible at the Mitchell : . 

' andy py rs Che buyers of Mitchells, in large part 


price without our factory savings. 


men advised by competent engineers. W 
publish a list of famous 
selected this car for 


New Considerations 


engineers 


themselves. 


These are new tactors to consider in 


buying a high to impress on lay 


Mitchell qualitic 
more than double our out 
men can be supplied 
men to learn why Mitchell 


Our now is 


men the 


grade car. It isn't pric purpose 


superlative 
his year we 
put, so more 


Mitchell Models we 


want more 


The Mitchell is built with eight styles of have lately won such multiplied prestige 
bodies — They offer you what no one else c: 
Touring Car 4-Pass. Cabriolet offer One hour's time will prove that 
Roadster Convertible Sedan he result will change your whole concey 
Coupé Demountable Top 


tion of what a fine car ought to give 


Limousine Club Roadster 
Mitchell Junior is built with Touring Car 
and Roadster bodies only. 
Quoted 
open models. 


here are Mitchell dealers everywher 


prices, of course, apply only to 


MITCHELI 


Rac ine 


MOTORS COMPANY, In 
Wis., U.S. A. 



















have been men schooled in mechanics. Or 


who 


And 
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Be sure to See the Unusual 


BLUEBIRD 


PHOTO-PLAY 


he WYSTERTOUS MRSM 





F you are tired of the ordinary moving picture 
see this remarkable BLUEBIRD Photoplay. It 
tells in a most unusual manner how a wealthy and 
bored young man was led to a renewed interest in life. 


In this Lois Weber production, her 
genius has again expressed itself in 
perfect types and in what is perhaps 
one of the most lavish and beautiful 
productions ever attempted in a play 
of its length. 


Beautiful 


Mary MacLaren, with 


Harrison Ford, gives it a delightful 
air of youth and romance; while the 
fine cast and the play’s dramatic 

strength make for you the perfect 


entertainment achieved always 


in BLUEBIRD Photoplays. 


Watch for ‘GOD'S CRUCIBLE” — 


“HER SOUL’S IiNSPIRATION”’’— 
“THE 
remember 


DEVIL'S PAYDAY”’’—and 


“If It’s a BLUEBIRD 
It’s Got to be Good” 


— 1600 | BROADWAY NEWYORK 








PABLE IDEAS “WANTED. M: anufac: 


PATEN rers mans Owen Patents. Send for 
ieee be #; inventions wanted, etc 


u market your invention without charge 
Ric HARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C 


I he t. 





mee EOWeT Seeds 


GPEGAL op Pea OFFER 


t 2. i. BY 
“4 Zin Street, Marblehead, Mass 





















Save ‘Your Old Tires 


Get 5,000 Miles More Service bY “ha!t-soling” 


them with Steel 
tudded Treads the same as European Motorists 


h ave been ce oy hn over three years 0,000 Amer 
tean Motorie te have done this in the last 8 months and 
are saving $50.( OO t » $200 « year in tire expense 


he « ed 
5,000 Miles Without Puncture ju, rented oa 
Steel Studded Tread 


without a cent deposit 
We Deliver Pece Sanus ond an 


and allow you 

. - offered Lo motorist in new ter- 
Special Discount \) 5)" on first shipment direct 
from the factory. Mai! the coupon below for details 
Be sure and pat in yoar tire sizes. 


MAIL TODAY~ SAVE THE DISCOUNT 
The Colerade Tire & Leather Co 

245 Tread Bidg.. Denver, Colo. B-45 Transportation Bidg., 

Chicago, DL 720-452 Woolwort 


get with ry Durable 
prepay 
to judge 





“ stalog, copy of guarantee 


" nm On 


My Tire Sines are 
S@Rr ne sr Es aa rene 


h Bidg., New York City. 0 


a Name cokiet "10,000 Miles on Ome Set of Tires.” 0 
G Address Q 


PEED UP YOUR BUL BS — don’ t wait ages! Grow 
them with KE MO TABLETS Twice as quick as 
water. No soil, no dirt, no trouble. Neat box with full 
instructions, 25 conte post paid Send for yours today 


PAUL G. HOWES LABORATORY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


pears Free Law Book 


ye RY ambitious man in 
4 Americ a should have our free book 
on law ells you why law-trained 
| men are natural leaders and how you 
i too, can fit yourself for a high place 
. Learn about the 
Write Today opportunities that 
await you. No obligations The book 
ie free. Write today—now 
American School of Correspondence 
Sonate: watt Dept. L-2382 Chicago, U. S.A 








Row Te acouInE 
A LEGAL PRAMRENO 


























e Wonderful 
Music Lessons !):"""""«") 
music lessons 
under great American 

Sent FREE : = European teachers 
he lessons are a marvel 


of simplicity and completeness, e te by Paderewski 
and other great authorities 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write use the course you are interested in, 
long you have taken lessons—-if at all, etc 
send you six lessons free and prepaid 


exe, how 
, and we will 
any of the following 
Complete Courses: Le sons in PIANO (students’ of 
teachers’ courses), by the great Wm. H. Sherwood; 
HARMONY, by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker; VOICE 


COURSE (with aid of phonograph), by % memptee: PUB- | 
LIC SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark; VIOLIN, 
CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANIO. REED 


ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. We want to prove 
in this remarkable way what fine lessons they are 

SEEING IS BELIEVING 
with tree lessons. Send no money 


SIEGEL-MYERS yi saa OF MUSIC 


ENCE E 
2276 Siegsl-Myere Building Chicago, Ill. 





What Ici ring YOU tee Nation’s Capital 


The littie mat 
str ten i wer ily 
and that te 


mpe or col 





ts the truth and only the 
layear If you want t« 
suUT means 


truth 





at you might Vike such a paper 


repay us. but we are glad te invest ia new Friends 


will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial 
"pate li tahedt at the Nation’ s Center, for the Nation; 
now in ite 23d year 
» keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the least expense of 
If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, 
if you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly 
and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks 
The Pathfinder, Box 95, Washington, D. C 


The P athfinder is 
& paper that prints all the news of 
This paper fills the bill without emptying 


here itis. Send 
The 1Se¢ does not 


| with a rigid forefinger. He 


Full particulars sent along 


(Concluded from Page 49) 
the office, the chances being a thousand to 
one that this was now a closed incident in 


| his life, except for the bitter experience 


he had gained. 
Why will men and women blindly in- 
trust their money with brokers they do not 


| know? The same folk are very careful from 


whom they buy a twenty-dollar suit of 
clothes. They are mighty careful not to go 
to a shyster peddler of hats or shoes or suits. 
They are even careful of the grocery stores 
they patronize. They prefer to deal with 


| retail houses of: established reputation. 


But the fact that financial swindlers phrase 
their advertising with such extreme cun- 
ning as to make it attractive seems to 
upset all the ordinary common sense and 
precautions of human nature. 

“*But how am I to know a reliable broker 
from the,other kind?” is the natural ques- 
tion. 

The answer is simple: Ask your bank to 
write to its correspondent bank in the city 
where the broker has his headquarters, 
whether that be New York, Chicago, Boston 
or any other city. Inquiries made where 
branch offices are located will be of no 
avail. If this precaution is taken the 
chances are more than a hundred to one 
that the investor will not fall into the hands 
of a swindler. 

Of course reliable brokers often get their 
customers into unfortunate investments. 
But a great deal more than half the battle 
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is fought if the broker is honest to start 
with. Never before were there so many at- 
tractive stocks with reasonable assurances 
of becoming good investments. There are 
more than enough to go round. There is 
no excuse for buying holes in the ground 
that have never been dug or shares in motor 
companies that have never built a motor. 
The merits of an investment are not deter- 
mined by its typographic allurements. 

There is no royal road to selecting safe 
investments. Even John D. Rockefeller 
has picked lemons. But the literature de- 
scribing the stock will, nine times out of 
ten, on its face, stamp the wildcat with its 
proper brand, as it will also mark the 
legitimate type of security. Be wary of the 
extravagant use of adjectives, and of the lib- 
eral use of such words as “belief,” “‘expec- 
tation,” “‘opportunity,” “ possibility,” and 
any extended reference to the success of 
other companies. As the writer has said 
elsewhere: 


The swindler always promises too much; 
his literature is too plausible. Usually he is 
overvehement. His letters are personal. 
He wants tolet you in on the “ground floor.” 
He is holding the stock just a little longer 
for you. He is absolutely certain the stock 
is going up. He bubbles over with enthusi- 
asm. He conveys an air of optimism, buoy- 
ancy and good nature. It is all fake! That 
is the way he works; and you must look 
out for it. 


ONE EVERY MINUTE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


A smile began to form itself on Wilber- 
force Shadd’s face, and suddenly petrified 
itself when Meiggs, in an awed voice, 
shouted from the news ticker: 

“It’s officially confirmed! The Cunard 
office admits it. The loss of life is not 
known, but the worst is feared. The ship, 
after the second torpedo, quickly went 
down.” 

“Went down! Down!” muttered a man 
named Shively, who stood near Shadd. 
“Down! Down! Down!’ 

And he began to point toward the floor 
had been one 
of the first bulls, buying stocks on the first 
day that the Exchange resumed business. 
He had pyramided until he was carrying 
stocks on which his paper profits had been 
over two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars at ten o’clock that morning. Now, at 
twelve-thirty, the profits had been more 
than cut in half. And he kept on mutter- 
ing: “Down! Down!” 

Still he would not sell, but hoped for a 
miracle. 

Henry Rumney approached Shadd and 
asked threateningly: 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

Dave Caldwell, the usually suave and al- 
ways keen-eyed office manager, cut in: 

“He did! He certainly did! And all you 
fellows did was to call him names!” 

The other customers might or might not 
be wiped out and cease to be customers; 
but Shadd had cashed in and, therefore, 
would have money to make good his orders. 
From orders come commissions, and from 
commissions come comforts. 

Shadd nodded: 

“That's right! I told them 

“But you didn’t tell us why.” 

“No,” said Caldwell; “‘but he told you 
he was selling his, and you called him a 
skunk—after he put you into a stock that 
showed you a couple of hundred’ points’ 
profit.” 

“U. C. common, last sale 265!” 
Ben Meiggs from the news ticker. 

“I told you fellows,” said Wilberforce 
Shadd loudly; “but you were talking two 
thousand do lacs a share.” 

“You certainly got there with both feet, 
said Caldwell admiringly. ‘ 

“T want fifty dollars,” said Shadd diffi- 
dently. “Do yeu su pose’ I could —— 

“You bet your life!” And Caldwell 
rushed to the cashier and rushed back with 
a yellowback, and a receipt for Shadd to 
sign. 

Shadd put the fifty dollars in his vest 
pocket with the same gesture that he might 
have used on five cents the day before. 
Then he said to Henry and Meiggs: 

“Say, Rumney—and you, Mr. ee 
won *t you come to lunch with m 

“I couldn’t eat now if it was the last 
chance I had,” said Rumney indignantly. 

Ben Meiggs shook his head and com- 
pressed his lips. 


read 


“I’m sorry,” 
from the office. 
Meiggs approached Henry Rumney 
said, after a moment’s hesitation: 
“Tt wasn’t Shadd who was the fool.’ 
“No,” admitted Henry Rumne sy. “But 
he’s a skunk, just the same. 


said Shadd, and walked 


and 


xIv 


ILBERFORCE SHADD went to the 
restaurant whither Henry Rumney, 
while still grateful, had taken him on an un- 
forgetable day. On this occasion, as on the 
previous, Wilberforce did not feel quite at 
home there. In the appraising eyes of the 
waiters he saw the contempt that comes 
from the practice of sizing up ungiven tips. 
On the faces of those patrons who took the 
trouble to look at him he fancied he saw an 
amusement that irritated him to the scald- 
ing point; but he assured himself that he 
was outwardly calm as he found an empty 
table, without help from the captain, and 
sat down. He deliberately tried to look as if 
his mind were so intent on important busi- 
ness that all he could do was to stare frown 
ingly at a spot on the tablecloth before him 

A patron’s frown is the waiter’s strongest 
magnet. An omnibus, on whose face was a 
resigned look that came from knowing there 
would be no vacancy on the waiting staff 
in his lifetime, placed before the absorbed 
Shadd one glass of water, one butter plate, 
one bread plate and one menu. Then the 
waiter rushed from another table, said 
“Yes, sir?’’ looking the while at the other 
customer’s card. 

Wilberforce Shadd read the list of dishes 
and their prices. He could not help think- 
ing more about the prices than about the 
dishes, until he defiantly reminded himself 
that he had made sixty thousand dollars by 
being wise enough to buy when everybody 
thought he was crazy, and to sell when 
everybody called him an ass for not holding 
on. And if what he had done was so easy, 
why didn’t more people do it, including the 
Wisenheimers in Woodcock’s office, he “y 
He had fifty dollars in his pocket And, no 
matter how expensive the lunch was, it 
wouldn’t be fifty dollars. 

He turned to the waiter and ordered with 
a recklessness that went to his head, 
champagne-wise, and made him feel very 
happy and very generous. He wished to 
give of his abundance to all the world. 

He ate the most expensive meal of his 
life with relish. By dessert time he was 
ready to emerge from his chrysalis. The real 
and definite change came when he tipped 
the waiter one dollar and fifteen cents and 
received the enthusiastic thanks of the 
poor man, whose financial gratitude was so 
obviously sincere. The change showed in 
Wilberforce Shadd’s face, in the poise of his 
head, in his gait, as he walked out of the 
king-making restaurant. 

He was now a man with money; 
better than other men. 


a man 
He had lost the fear 
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of dismissal, the apprehension of years over 
the regularity of his income. And it had 
been so easy, too, to make money that he 
could never again feel the old respect for 
the legendary money-makers—that is, the 
members of the firm of Morris & Cunning- 
ham, for whom he had worked for years 
for practically nothing! 

It was the superbly fed and fearless 
Shadd who walked into the customers’ 
room of Francis T. Woodcock & Co., and 
gazed calmly, almost superciliously, upon 
the still excited men who had not been clever 
enough to sell out three hours before the 
news of the sinking of the Lusitania reached 
the Street. 

The nonsellers, however, had become less 
bitterly resentful and were again ready to 
worship at the shrine of Success, provided 
the god, in return for the incense burned, 
vouchsafed them a tip or two. 

Henry Rumney made the first move. H« 
was carrying many other stocks besides his 
Undersea Craft and it therefore behooved 
him to rise superior to petty prejudices and 
unmanly grudges. So he said: 

“Well, Shadd, I’ve got to hand it to 
you.”” Henry spoke without enthusiasm, 
because he was in a hurry to rush through 
the usual flattering preamble and get down to 
his own troubles. “‘ You certainly did cash 
in at the psychological moment. And 
er What do you think of ‘em now? 
They’ve had quite a setback.” 

Not knowing what reply to make, the 
new Shadd shook his head as the old Shadd 
never would have dared to shake it—that 
is, he managed to express not only negation 
and dissent but formal displeasure 

“Why not?” persisted Henry Rumney, 
who was a bull because he held stocks in- 
stead of holding stocks because he was a 
bull. 

Shadd again shook his head. 

“I don’t see any panic,”’ went on Henry 
doggedly. ‘‘ Many who are selling now will 
be buying ’em back at highef#tices.”’ 

All he had lost so far was a fraction of his 
paper profits, but he begrudged it as if it 
were a fraction of his viscera. He frowned 
and mutely dared Shadd to answer. 

“*Nope!” said Shadd, disdaining to give 
reasons. 

“You don’t think we are going to have 
war with Germany, do you?” asked Henry 
Rumney, and hastened to make a reply 
umnecessary by volunteering “I don’t!” 

Shadd smiled quizzically at Henry Rum- 
ney—and remained silent! 

“Even if there should be war with Ger- 
many,” ventured Careful Mike Meiggs, 
who also had not sold and, therefore also, 
could think only of bull, or favorable, fac- 
tors, “I should think the war stocks would 
go higher than ever. The companies will 
simply have more business to do, with Unclk 
Sam in the market as well as all Europe. I 
guess the United States will pay as high 
prices for war material as anyone else.”’ 

“T doubt it!” said Wilberforce Shadd 
calmly. 

Henry Rumney, who had been thinking 
hard, trying to find some way of goading 
the saturnine Shadd into telling the facts, 
now smiled Machiavellically and asserted 
with exasperating assurance: 

**Oh, there will be no war!” 

“No?” And Shadd just looked at Rum 
ney. 

Ben Meiggs thereupon began to look 
worried. 

“T think,” put in Bill Edson, in whom 
the wish was father, grandfather and step 
father to the thought, “I think they’v« 
gone as low as they are going to, this trip.” 

He meant stocks. Tipsters, when they 
speak of “they,” always mean the Male 


: | factors of Great Wealth who conduct the 
* | wholesale shearing. But to everybody els« 


“they” means stocks. 
Wilberforce Shadd felt the discomforting 


| scrutiny of a dozen pairs of corkscrew ng 


eyes full upon him. He began to thin 
quickly. His problem was to be not only 
the fount of all wisdom but also infallible 
The solution lay in finding words that would 
do the trick, no matter how the market 
went. They came to him. 

“If I felt the way you do, Mr. Edson,” 


| he smiled, “I certainly would buy stoci 


But Bill was modest. He was not sure 
his thinking had any relation to wisdom 


| He came back: 
“Do you think the way I do, Mr. | 


Shadd?” 

Shadd, foiled in his well-meant effort, be- 
came angry enough to resolve to take a 
sporting chance. Not holding any stock, he 
naturally wished all stocks to go down. 

(Continued on Page 56 
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Plug 


~, 


ade where Steel is King” 


Guaranteed for the 
Life of your Car 


When you install a set of 
Bethlehem Five-Point Plugs 
your troubles end, expenses 
cease. Scientific investi- 
gation and progressive de- 
velopment have brought the 
Bethlehem Five-Point to 
the premier position which 
it now occupies. 


Designed and manufactured 
only after the most thorough 
study of the theory and 
practice of ignition, it is 
right on every count!—and 
yet it costs no more than 
ordinary plugs. 


PRICE 


‘l 


If your dealer should happen to be out of Bethlehem Five 
Point, write us giving make and model of car; we u ill 


forward you a set designed for your parti ular needs. 


THE SILVEX COMPANY 


BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
E. H. SCHWAB, President 


Guaranteed for the Life of your Car 
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ake Your Own Movies! 


Yonng American lyventor 


Ictual size: 7" long; 5” high; 22" wide 
Weighs about 2 pounds 
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$7000 or more 
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Never mind his name reir ie sony tos 
WHAT HAS HE DONE? He’s given the world a aie 
invention to talk of for years to come. They all said “IT CAN NEVER BE 
DONE.” “BUT I’VE DONE IT” says he. 


To every man, woman and child in this land, he sends this message : “ You've longed for 
it. You've waited for it—and YOU SHALL HAVE IT. What's more, you 
shall have it at a price that will make every dealer who ever sold a camera GAPE 
with astonishment. HERE IT IS.” 


A Perfect Moving Picture Camera 
Jor Everybody 


Dealers' Here iti is A arp that i is amazing in simplicity and a 


miracle worker in performance. A camera 
with 131 patent claims in it, yet a child can operate it in less than a minute 
A camera that gives 1600 snapshots for $1.50, equal to two minutes of the 
best professional film. A camera so compact and light that it can be carned anywhere 
with pleasure. A camera that is fool proof to the user and trouble proof to 
the dealer. A camera mechanically perfect—it simply cannot be used the wrong 
way. A camera that will take the best moving pictures possible — 32 living snapshots for 


THREE CENTS. Think of it! A camera that will 


Storm the Nations Stores with Buyers 


D ] Golden opportunity never knocked so loud upon a merchant's door. Think 
ea ers. of the money made daily in the MOVING PICTURE business ! 
Think of the mney YOU CAN MAKE DAILY in the moving picture CAMERA 
business! Think of the surprise, the enthusiasm, the demand when the people know they can make at 
pleasure or will THEIR OWN MOVIES! Think of something that hundreds or thousands 
of people in your town or city will want to buy—and you selling it! Think of this truly wonder- 
ful invention—a camera of absolute perfection that will take one foot of film, 32 living snapshots, 
for THREE cents, or 50 feet, 1600 snapshots, for $1.50, each one of which can be enlarged any 


size for another few cents. HAS THERE EVER BEEN ANYTHING LIKE 
THIS? It is the free, high road to money making that will 


Revolutionize the Camera Business! 
Talk of profits YOU roii'ad sis tain Canon Sap Hows 


Camera Supply Houses 
Stationery, Hardware, Drug and Department Stores — Sporting Goods and Talking Machine 
Dealers. Just these dealers to supply a nation with a “scientific miracle” everybody will insist 
on owning. Talk of profits! Continuous profits! This is a business in itself. We'll prove it 
to you. We'll show you what compounding profits really means. Those two little words, “per cent,” 
never meant so much to you. Invention has made millions rich —here’s one placed on deposit 
to your credit that will enrich YOUR business by adding another business to it. 


° The answer is— Our output 1200 Movette Moving Picture Cameras 
Do it NOW ! a day. Sign the coupon. Wire or write. 


MOVETTE CAMERA CORPORATION, xociester! New york 


Largest Makers of Moving Picture Cameras in the World 
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Everything that lives and mnce—the Movette will get it! 
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Make Your Own Movies! 


Startles the Whole World! 


A Miracle in a Mefal Box For everybody! Powerto make 


anything that lives and moves 
LIVE AND MOVE AGAIN. Because YOU will it, YOU wish it. 
Power to say— LOOK! Do you see that man, that woman, that child, that crowd, 
that event, that action, that living, moving scene? 1CAN MAKE THEM LIVE 


ALL OVER AGAIN. And everybody can do it, because the MYS- 
TERY has been taken out of the Movies forever. No more wondering HOW IT’S 
DONE. No more longing to DOIT YOURSELF. DOIT. Is yours — 
the mystery of it, the joy of it, the entertainment of it, the usefulness of it—the living picture 
that does everything but talk. YOURS! A scientific-wonder machine, so simple that a 


child can operate it in a minute. So marvelously efficient that if you paid a thousand dollars 


for a professional camera you COULDN’T TAKE A BETTER PICTURE. 


THINK what this Invention 


You know what the Movies have done 
means to you ! to educate and entertain. NOW YoU 


CAN MAKE YOUR OWN MOVIES IN YOUR OWN 
HOME. You take pictorially anything that lives or moves right into your home — 
TAKE IT—OWN IT. You give the lifeless picture — LIFE. No more mem- 
ory fadeaways, but living pictures. Would you see in years to come the mother or father 
who have left you ? LOOK! They live on the screen before your eyes. You've con- 
quered time, age, yes, perhaps the silence of the grave, with your Movette and its pro- 
jector. Would you see again the dear kiddies who have grown up? THERE 
THEY ARE! Laughing, playing, care-free angels, bless them. Would you go back 
over the days, school days, vacation days, big days, momentous days? The Movette 
will give them back to you ALIVE, with happenings and meanings. Would you keep 
a history of your life, your loved ones’ lives, your city’s life? The marvelous Movette 
will keep it for you— give it back to you and yours in living moving pictures, and do 


all this for less than the cost of ordinary photography. This is the miracle 
of the Movette. 
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For boys and girls at school, 
Movette uses are Universal (7. .0m. 
entertainment, helpfulness, the Movette will enrich their lives. Te the individual ix in 
any work, profession or environment the Movette will give a myriad uses, Everyone 
can use it everywhere. Clerk, mechanic, artisan, teacher, professor, lawyer, doctor, min- 
ister, lecturer, salesman, factory superintendents and manufacturers in a thousand lines 
of business, merchants, city poli e and fire departments, builders, inspectors, Comrus- 
sioners, soldiers, sailors. For every home, every trade, Y. M. C. A. workers, lodges, 
churches, Sunday schools, grammar and high schools, colleges, universities, all sports and 
athletics, hunting, fishing, tennis, football, rowing and sailing, swimming, automobiling, 
running and field sports. For fairs, vacations, entertainments, games. Events in town. city 


and country—the living world AROUND you and a live imagination INSIDE ol 


you, the Movette Moving Picture Machine will serve for pleasure or profit. 


Movette will Set you! uke a novelty, a quiet excite- 


ment, an enc hantment about this 
masterpiece-invention THAT WILL GET Y9OU. kt will bring your eyes 
closer to the beauty and wonder of life around you. It will stir the imagination. It will 
give knowledge to every owner. To go “MOVETTE-ING” WILL BE- 
COME A NATIONAL HABIT. It will mean bringing home pictures that teil 


living stories. This mirac le-working machine will strengthen family ties. It will make 
home a treasure house of entertainment. |t will bring the great out of doors 
to the fireside. It will take the cost out of 
joyful living because a Movette will open 
the door to more simple and intense 
pleasures than can be imagined. The 
variety of “what the owner can do 
with it” is inexhaustible. It is at once a 
gift of science and invention unequalled 
since the talking machine—a possession 


worth its weight in gold. 


You Can 
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7 We absolute! Y Severtee that the | 
| Movette Camera will ake perfect moving 
Ca 2 i iE pictures. We will refund your money direct’ ||; 
©) to you without question or equivocation |) 

it if it does not do so. : 
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Startling low cost and i's 
lasting economy eraandeach 50 


feet of film. A 
thousand uses in eve ry mac hine. Every picture a permanent 


1, Guarantee Seca fe 


Movette Snap-a-graphs 
ate perfect pictures ccs at 


room necessary. Daylight loading and unloading. Films replaced in camera 


Buy It 
Everywhere 
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very time - 


focussing — it s 


crank, and the Movette will 


entertainment for its first cost, and every picture paying a 
free, lasting dividend of joy as long as you care to keep 
and show the film. Soon a library of living pictures 
—your very own. Talk of Moving Picture and Camera economy! 32 
PERFECT SNAPSHOTS TO A FOOT FOR 
THREE CENTS. 1600 SNAPSHOTS FOR $1.50. 
Camera $29.75 and a lifetime service in it. Was there ever ANY- 
THING ike thist It IS a miracle. A machine that can do EVERY- 
THING BUT TALK. 


in a few seconds. You only have to turn the 
get everything —get you with its wonderment, its uses, its pleasures—get you 
with its unlimited possibilities. This isn't a thousandth part of what the Movette 


Moving Picture C ameaWILL MEAN TO YOU, 


Write for this FREE book—Now! 


Get an enve lope —your pen—a spot of ink—a two cent stamp and MAIL 
THIS COUPON NOW. 


165 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 


MOVETTE CAMERA CORPORATION, woeiistte iw “York 


Largest Makers of Moving Picture Cameras in the World 
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Continued from Page 53) 

“No,” he told Edson very gravely; 
not think as you do 
safe! 

Thrilled by the visible signs of the sensa- 
tion created by his words, he nodded toward 
the subdued customers and approached 
Dave Caldwell, the office manager. 

“Tsay, Caldwell,”’ began Shadd, not quite 

courageously — ‘about the check 

“What check?” asked Caldwell, already 

ying to look as if it wasn’t his fault. 

‘For my U. C. common.” 

‘What about it, Mr. Shadd?” 

“When can I have it?” 

You are not going to close your ac- 
count with us, are you? I think there will be 
a lot of bargains on any further break 

The new Shadd thought of additional 
fortune winning, but the old Wilberforce 
thought of Mrs. Shadd anda her fears and 

is peace of mind, The new Shadd, there- 
fore, shook his head and said pleasantly to 
the office manager 

“Not yet a while, Caldwell.” 

So rare a bird is a stockbroker’s customer 
who knows what to do without prodding 
that Caldwell nodded respectfully and paid 
Shadd the stupendous compliment of not 
urging him to trade. An office manager's 
object in life is to get orders out of cus- 
tomers. This man Shadd, however, dealt 
exclusively with cold facts, including the 
future course of the stock market. Still, he 
was a customer, from whom commissions 
should corme 

As the manager 


“IT do 
This is a time to play 


‘s face reflected his inde- 
cision it occurred to Shadd that, though 
Francis T. Woodcock & Co. had sold his 
stock, Wilberforce Shadd might never see 
the cash. He could not see how Woodcock 
could steal his sixty thousand dollars and 
he did not actually expectit; but he feared it. 

“When,” he asked nonchalantly, “will 
you get the money for it?” 

“Oh, we'll probably get the check to- 
day, sometime,” replied Caldwell. ‘The 
buyer has until to-morrow at two-fifteen to 
pay up—just the same as with Stock Ex- 
change transactiens. 

“But, say, Mr. Shadd, I think that if a 
man bought standard railroad stocks at 
this minute ” He looked expectantly 
toward Mr. Shadd and instinctively reached 
for an order pad. 

‘That's all right, my boy,” said Shada 

He had decided that, before making any 
more money in Wall Street, he had better 
look at the color of what he had not yet re- 
ceived 

Aiso, he did not wish to hurt any feelings 
in this office, where everybody treated him 
so nicely; so he said paternally: 

“You are a nice chap, Caldwell; but you 
are not--don’t get huffy before you know 
what I’m going to say—-you’re not so old as 
you'll be at my age. Don’t ask me to buy 


anything to-day! 


And Wilberforce Shadd walked out of 
the office moved by a sudden fear that 
David Caidwell and everybody else there 


might discover that he was bluffing, by 
means of words, looks and gestures—blufl- 
ing ali the way through. 

A spasm of honesty is liable to come to 
anyone. However, by the time he was half- 
way home his mind had reverted to thoughts 
of his wisdom and of the wealth that had 


come from his wisdom. He had bought at 
nine dollars and had sold at the top. He 
was worth sixty thousand dollars; and 


stocks were still going down, thereby in- 
creasing both the wisdom and the pleasure. 
He was completely successful! And yet, 


THE SATURDAY 


upon crossing the threshold of his own 
home, Wilberforce Shadd became uneasy. 


xv 
RS. SHADD was mending his socks. 
She had on spectacles—big imitation 
tortoise-shell goggles which gave her an 
owl-like aspect. 

She saw him—empty-handed! She took 
off her goggles, as if she preferred not to see 
too ¢ learly, and asked tremulously : 

“Have you got the money?” 

“No; Ihave not.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I couldn't get it.” 

She rose to her feet, her face pale, her 
eyes full of fear. He hastily explained: 

“The buyer hasn’t paid up yet.” 

“And you let the stocks go? Oh, Wilber- 
force!’’ she wailed like a child who is hurt. 

“They have twenty-four hours in which 
to send a check.”” And he patted her back 
reassuringly, which naturally made her fear 
the worst. 

“Yes; but the stock ef 

“When I get the check,” said the ada- 
mantine Wilberforce, ‘‘they get the stock.” 

“Yes; but if they back out and don’t send 
you a check, then you’ve lost the chance 
to sell it to somebody else, and . 

**My dear, all business in Wall Street is 
done that way—with a nod of the head. 
A man says ‘I'll take it,’ and it’s as good as 
a certified check.” 

“Are you sure about this particular 
man?” She looked at him eagerly, clutch- 
ing at that blessed straw. 

“*Positive!”’ he replied with such assur- 
ance that even she could not disbelieve. 

No longer doubting her husband or the 
buyer, but having to doubt her luck after 
all her dark years, she did not ask—she as- 
serted: ‘‘Of course you didn’t get the fifty- 
five thousand two hundred dollars.” There 

was a pause. She looked away and asked 
faintly: “Did you?” 

““No,” he answered slowly; ‘‘I did not.” 

She seemed instantly to deflate, with a 
pathetic nonblaming sort of sigh. He went 
on quic kly: 

“T got more than fifty-five thousand two 
b undred dollars.” 

“Wilberforce!”” She jumped to her feet. 
“TI got,” he told her proudly, “sixty 
thousand dollars!” 

“Oh, Wilberforce!” she repeated. 

“That means three hundred dollars a 
month as long as we live, without having to 
work or sweat or stew. We're rich, old 
lady!” 

“Oh, Wilberforce!” she 
herself into his arms. 

Once there, she began to sob softly. 
After all, he was a man and this was the 
woman he had sworn to protect. He under- 
stood, first, why he had married her, and 
then why he had humored her all these 
married years. It had made him a coward 
to love her; but he wasn’t a coward now, 
though he loved her. 

“My dear,” he said playfully, 
not to say it tearfully, “are 
didn’t lose the money?” 

“*N-no,” she sobbed, concerned only with 
her own emotions. 

“Well, there’s no sense in crying over 
our being rich. Cheer up. The worst is yet 
to come!" 

“How do you mean?’ 
knew it! 

“Well, we've got to invest the money.” 

“That's easy,” she retorted, relieved. 
“Put it where it will be entirely safe and 
bring you in as much as possible. That 


said, and threw 


in order 
you sorry we 


she gasped. She 
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way, before you know it, you'll have a lot 
saved up and getting interest on that.” 

“*Tt’s as easy as all that, isn’t it?” smiled 
Wilberforce Shadd, veteran investor. 

“‘ Are you sarcastic?”’ asked Mrs. Shadd, 
not wishing to ask “‘Am I an idiot?” The 
tone of voice was the same. 

“Oh, I merely wondered whether we were 
going to have war with Germany over the 
sinking of the Lusitania; and, if we did, 
what would happen to stocks and bonds.” 

“We don’t have to buy any.” 

**Oh, yes, we have,” contradicted Shadd 
in a voice that already was convictionless. 

“T was talking to Mr. Marshall about 
this money 

*‘But you didn’t know whether I'd be 
able to sell or not,” objected Shadd. 

“I knew you'd sell,” she said, “‘ because 
we needed the money. So I told Mr. Mar- 
shall that a friend of mine was asking me 
what she ought to invest some money in, 
and he said he’d advise her to buy New 
Jersey house-lots. He said they were bound 
to go up in price.” She looked at him 
with an air of business. 

“How can he guarantee that?” 
Shadd. 

“The idea,” she explained | 
nestly, “‘is this: You buy 

“IT buy nothing!” 

“You buy the lot,” 


snecred 


very ear- 


pursued Mrs. Shadd, 
who had _ inflicted stone-de afness upon 
herself, wife-fashion, ‘‘for one thousand 
dollars. Then you hold it 

“You bet you do!” hastily agreed Wil- 
berforce. 

se until it’s worth three thousand 
Then you sell it; and you don’t 


dollars. 
get any cash — 

“You bet you don’t!” again agreed Mr 
Shadd. 
. but you leave it on mortgages, be- 
cause that way the buyer will put up a five- 
thousand-dollar house on your lot and you 
get a mortgage for your three thousand 
dollars at six per cent, which is as much as 
you are allowed to get. And your security 
is the lot and a five-thousand-dollar house 
on top of it; so you get a hundred and 
eighty dollars a year for every thousand 
dollars you invest now. So that if you buy 
sixty lots for sixty thousand dollars you 
get How much do you get?” 

“You get left!”’ said Shadd, desperately 
humorous. 

**Figure it out for me, dear,” said Mrs. 
Shadd very seriously and still deaf. 

“Don’t you know how to multiply one 
hundred and eighty by sixty? 

“You have the lead pencil, dear.” She 
pointed to Mr. Shadd’s waistcoat pocket. 

Mr. Shadd took a lead pencil out of that 
same pocket and held it toward his wife, 
who rose, got a sheet of paper from the 
desk, and gave it to him. 

“I won’t do it!” he said determinedly. 
He multiplied one hundred and eighty by 
sixty. .Then, as he read over his figures, he 
said, much less angrily: “‘It’s ten thousand 
eight hundred.” 

““What?” 

“Dollars.” 

“For how long?” 

“A year.” 

“Oh, Wilberforce! What will we do with 
ten thousand eight hundred dollars a year? 
We'll be sure to have bad luck in something 
else! Of course if we did not spend it all for 
luxuries, but saved 

“Before you spend any of it at all, find 
out whether you are going to have it to 
spend. Did you figure on the loss of inter- 
est in all the years the lots are going to be 
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unsold? And then, how much will you have 
to pay for taxes and improve ments, sewers, 
and streets, and 
“Oh, no! All improvements and titles 
are guaranteed, and 
“Who told you all this?” 
“Mr. Marshall, the real-estate man who 
married Esther Lillie. He said 
“I know what I'd have said 
Wilberforce. 
“And so I told him I'd bring the money 


* began 


“What meney?” angrily cut in Wilber- 
force. 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“Why, our money, that we got from sell- 
ing the stock you bought. I told him I'd 
bring it in to-morrow.” 

“Well then, you just untell him!” 
snarled. His upper lip was drawn back 
until his teeth showed. He looked like a 
mother-wolf fighting for her cubs. ‘‘ We'll 
invest that money—that I made—in good 
safe bonds and gilt-edged dividend-paying 
stocks. If we can’t get six per cent on all 
our securities we'll get five per cent. Thre« 
thousand a year is good enough for any 
white person. No bother; no waiting for 
your interest; no tales of woe to listen to if 
the mortgagor can’t pay; no foreclosure 
proceedings and loss of time; and no law- 
yer’s fees to eat up in one week your entir 
profits of six years! Bonds and stocks!” 

There was much in what he said, but all 
she heard was his tone of voice. Her eyes, 
therefore, filled with tears. 

“*1—I—kn-knew it would —s bad luck 
You are di-different already. Just because I 
said Mr. Marshall said lots were the safest! 
I saw a picture of them. It was a photo- 
graph; so it was not a fake picture, to fool 


Shadd 


buyers with. And I know, if we put the 
money in the lots 
“My money in your lots?” sneered 


Shadd. 

Mrs. Shadd drew in a deep breath. 
was what people meant by the curse of 
money. It had made a miser of Shadd 
But she explained forgivingly: 

“‘Our money in our lots.” 

“Oh, indeed!” The politeness in 
Shadd’s voice was inexcusable. 


This 


Mr. 


“You took our savings,”” she remin ided 
him. ‘You know how I kept at you 

“Yes; until I was a complete ae 
stopped. It would kill her to know the 
truth. 

“‘And I wasn’t satisfied with Mr. Mar- 


shall’s advice,” she went on accusingly; 
“so I telephoned to Mr. Warren that you 
and I would be in to see him in a day or 
two. He said he didn’t take divorce case 
but that he’d listen to what we had to say 
So I said it was not a case of divorce or sep- 
aration, and that we'd be at his office at 
four o’clock to-day or to-morrow.” 

“*I’m going to be very busy,” said Shadd 

“And Wilberforce, dear, I'd like to go to 
the movies to-night—please! They've got 
a new play at the Universal by that mar 
who writes the Wall Street stories I don’t 
understand. I'd like you to explain it to 
me. I want you to have a nice time; so you 
can begin to enjoy your sixty thousand 
aches es 

“H’m!” muttered Shadd, realizing that 
a great fortune can turn to ashes in the 
mouth of the married possessor. 

“I don’t wish you to do anything you 
don’t feel like doing,”” she pursued meekly. 

**Oh, I'll take you; I'll take you,” he said. 

But no Jersey lots for him! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED 
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MIXER 


For PERMANENCE 


A Size for 
° Every Job 
How a Chain Maker s 


Affected the Cement Industry 


like that of all great 

At the age when me 

isiness, Mr. Levalley 
He put into it all his knowledge 


eds of the chain industry-—and he knew its ne« 
e had spent his life with manufacturers of chain-driven 


bd illustrates Mr. Levalley’s semi-steel drum Friction clutch, chilled semi-steel rollers, steel 
The Rex Concrete Mixer sto | 


foresight. avo he housing over the gasoline engine, are more items that show how 
saw the coming importance of concrete construction. He be thoroughly the Rex Mixer is equipped with “best’’ materials 
lieved that the success of concrete would depend largely upon the kvery gasoline-driven Rex Mixer is equipped with a f@® Engine 
way it was mixed, and that the mixing process must be made as 
reliable and standard as the recording of time by good watches 
His experience proved that a chain-driven mixer would best 
give that reliability so essential. He was right—success has com: 


Re x Mixers meet the needs of all contractors, re vardless i 
their requirements. Often one Rex Mixer is the entire concret 
equipment of a contractor in a small tow: The biggest cor 
tractors in America are today using many Rex Mixers. On 

‘The sureness, the economy, the efficient mixing of the chain biy jobs it is not unusual to find ten or a dozen Rex Mixer 
driven Rex Mixer have brought it national prestige. ““Rex’’ on a scattered about mixing the concrete where it is needed 
concrete mixer means that every part is made with the same You cannot buy a better mixer than the Rex Chey have 
care as the chain which built this great industry. Practically every demonstrated their‘abilirty to mix co 
part of the Rex Concrete Mixer is made by the Chain Belt 
Company, Milwaukee. 


) 


prope rly and at 

maximum speed. You can count on Re Mixers giving you 
their rated amount of wo ay after day In regard to the 

The Rex Mixer is made in a number of sizes from 4 cubic construction, economy of « on and initia! price, they hav: 


feet capacity up, to meet the every advantage that 
og gen ~~ ee ee needs of anycontractor. It has a rally look for in choosu yi Dealers’ Attention— | 
s ” na ite nixed © insure . 
strength, permanence, economy, steel frame, steel truck, and cast mixer equipment 
our contractor must employ the 
, ' 


methods iy mixingconere. Write Today for the Rex Catalog, It’s Free 
she You need a Rex Mixer whether you wanrt x a few hu | ri 


thousand yards of concrete. 


There is a Rex for the smallest job ar J x for tl ire he aR 





for every kind of concrete wor 


illustrated Rex Mixer Catal 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
749 Park Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








Here are a few of our products. Look for the name ““REX”’ on them. 


Chains for elevating, conveying Malleable Elevator Buckets 
and transmission Concrete Mixers 

Sprocket Wheels—Gears Paving Mixers 

Shaft Couplings and Collars Travelling Water Screens 











Write for interesting booklet on any of these 





One of the Rex Mixers owned by Nash 
Bros., Chicagc work on Chicago's 
$60,000,000 sanitary improvement Be ure t look for 

su o o ri 


this trade-mark 
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If You Pay for Power— 
Know the Truth About It 


A contractor who didn’t know material and labor costs would soon go 
broke. And the same thing is getting to be true about power costs. 
You can’t go on using just any power for concrete mixing, hoisting, 
pumping and compressing. You've got to use the most economical, as 
well as the most reliable power. 


The mixer manufacturers had to solve the power problem, On their 
own responsibility they had to install some kind of power as regular equip- 
ment. If the power failed, their whole outfits might be condemned. After 
subjecting all forms of power to the most brutal, racking tests known, eight 





out of every ten manufacturers have adopted Novo Engines as 
their Standard Power 

When you multiply the advantages of the Novo Engines on 
your mixers by the number you can use on all other equipment, 
you will have introduced the biggest economy possible in yout 
business—Standardized Power. You won't be troubled by city 
regulations on boilers. You won't have heavy coal bills, big moving 
expenses, nor a long pay-roll of licensed help. You won't have to 
buy different motors to meet varying conditions. 


No other form of power is more reliable than the Novo. The 
Novo Engine is simple, compact, self-contained, with practically 
no working parts exposed. It is of the vertical type, with fuel in 
the base and water in the cooling hopper. Positively guaranteed 
against freezing damage. Runs anything, anywhere, that requires 
less than 20 H. P. Furnished to operate on gasoline, kerosene, 
alcohol or distillate. 

You will standardize your power the day you see the light. It 
pays the biggest contractors in America. It will pay you. There 
are 75 Novo Outfits— Hoists, Pumps, Air Compressors, Saw Rigs, etc. 

Our book, ‘Standardized Power,’’ tells the whole story. Get a copy from one of 


the firms mentioned here, or write us Feel free to write to our Engineering 


Department any time for real expert help on your most difficult power problems, 


Neve ENGINE (CO. 711 Willow Street 


Clarence E. Bement. Sec.&Gen.Mgr Lansing, Michigan 


Chicago Office : Lytton Building Minneapolis Office : 517-519 No. Third Street 
European Office : Edgar Backlund, Representative, 13-14 Broad Street House, New Broad Street, London, E. C. 








Figure 172—Nevo Type “D.H.” Figure 268—Novo Pyramid 
Double Drum Hoist. Force Pumping Outfit, 
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These Manufacturers Know Power — 


They know the advantages of standardized power. They know the 


necessity of dependable power Phey know that the power! i Vital 




















































. , 1 
part of their machine that the best piece of power machine Vis wort 
when the power fails. Tl eliminat far ; 
equipping their machines with the Reliable Novo | 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis.— Standard Scale & Supply ( Pittsburg, Republic Iron Works, Tecumseh, M Ransome Mixer A W. Re . Paw & He M 
ex Mixer Pa. —The Standard Mixer gan—Republic Mixer on. Mg New York ¢ waukee, Wis Back 
‘ T.L. Smith Company,Milwaukee, Wis. — 
2 Smith Mixer Milwaukee Concrete Mixer ( Mil- Olsen ¢ ete Mixe Els The Parsons New la — Back 
. Blystone Mfg. Co., Cambridge Springs, waukee, Wis —Milwaukee Mize Wis ' 
F Pa. —Blystone Mixer . Sterling Machiner I Le Cres. The Knickerbock Jacks Oshkosh Mtg x Wee 
The American Cement Machine Co. cent, Minn —Sterling Mixer M it Mise Back I 
~~ Keokuk, lowa—Boss Mixer rf : . 
Oshkosh Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis — Wege Concrete M Marsh Capron te Chicag Elite Mig. ( Ashia 0 Low Wat ement Ma 
Oshkosh Mixer apolis, Mina » Marsh Capron Mixer Down Mixer wace f : 
Idea! Concrete Machinery Co. Cincin- Waterloo Cement Mac Chicago Builde ecialties ( ch The K Machine Ke A Road Ma ank 
9 ~ b pat, Obio—Idea! Mizer Waterloo, la. —Wonder Ten Paver a Lite Devil Mixe Kent Mixer N.Y —Ca ad 
* * Poe, 
be ; Cc 
é "| Manufacturers’ Agents — Call on the one nearest you 
Ri al , ALABAMA LOUISIANA NEW YORK TENNESSEE 
‘ 4 Birmingham—*McClary & Jemison Machy. Co., + New Orleans—* Woodward, Wight & ¢ Buffa H. B. Trevor ¢ Chatta o—~*Mills 4 Robt & 
bing a ¢ b New York Cut Stand Nix Oshkosh and R ‘ 
Mobile—*MeGowina-Lyons Hardware Co P ard Scale & Supply ¢ . *Summers Parrot Hards K 
ARKANSAS . The Crane ( 
Little Rock—*Ben). D. Schad x MARYLAND b. 
CALIFORNIA Baltumore Standard Scale & Supply ( N 
(Standard) 
San Jose—*Bean Spray Pump Co. Los Angeles — 
D. G. Bevis & ¢ fen Franeiece ; Raesenen 
- . - ‘ . : — W D. Dunning. Binghamtos - TEXAS 
eM < ' : MASSACHUSETTS Rochester Dalla WA Brow andard 
s < Boston PL. Perk Co. (Smith) Oweg *Leader I 
H. Ha & Works t 
Pa ) a ent A 





COLORADO NORTH CAROLINA 
Denver—*H. W. Moore & Co Lowe Be " Ww Kester 


Bros. Worcester—*Central Supply Ca e Machy. Cc H 









“ esi , OHIO San A 
CONNECTICUT MICHIGAN Akron—*The Hardware @ 8 . 
Hartford—*Hartford Contractors’ Supply Co. (Stand Detroit—*W. H. Anderson Tool @ Supply ~ Quee 5 
ard) ( tan UTAH 
FLORIDA Salt Lake Cit . 
De Land — *J. Gilison (Ideal). Jacksor end W.M. Pat s — 
ville—*J. G. Christopher & € ~% 
Tampa h. Sognes 
*Sullivan Supply ( ra a The , 
; Rellege Burkagume Co. Palmpra: VIRGINIA 
~ . " MI 
GEORGIA Laskin @ cal). Manetio—Cline »,Nertoll 
‘ . Bros. M Works. Toled Nations . 





MINNESOTA 





WASHINGTON 


< Columbus 

















IDAHO 
P OKLAHOMA 
catello ‘ P St. Paul—*Raymer Hdwe “4 
. t s . ahor tJ. 8. W M *Hofius Stee 4 
ILLINOIS (Smut _ Ouahome Hotta ai 
Chicago—*Novo Engine Company, *Crerar ' j r 
Adams & Co., *Barrett Christie ¢ *R. MISSOURI W. VIRGINIA 
Hyland & Company, \i & Kansas City—*Victor L. Pt p OREGON ~ a t “Capita 
k R.f h \ bing Mi ile 
S t Portland—-* tractors’ Equi t 
k Mig. ¢ I , Smith WISCONSIN 
yal + : St Louis , Milwauk E.R. Mark ‘ 
M ‘ ~ j “Geo. F. Smith (Smith PENNSYLVANIA 
; ‘ Jog Kane—*Kane F ‘ 
‘ p Decatur—*Leader "J. Je Sha 4 Smit andard CUBA 
Iron Works MISSISSIPPI Scale & Su andard Haba “oF 4 
INDIANA prea 
Indianapolis—* Bock Equipment Co (Boss CANADA 
Marion—*Marion Machine Fdry. & 8 MONTANA } Standard Scale & 5 a . A & Sea 
















—*Buck & Boyd , Butte w veg, Ma o—~*K a Poe ‘ 
IOWA 
Woodburn—*E. L. Martin. Des Moines NEBRASKA er, B. « L 
*Globe Machinery & Supply Ce *C. 8. Bowman Hardware ( J v r 
- = _— *Standish Equipment ( Bos — T 
, ‘KY 
KENTUCK SOUTH CAROLINA 
Louisville—*Roy C. Whayne Supply ‘ Al TRALIA 
(Mi kee), | ‘ & , r a es Me 
en), Eat - NEVADA , Wm. J. How ‘ 
Rex Ren * 





Write any concern listed on this page for a copy of the Novo Book, ‘‘Standardized Power’ 
* The asterisk (*) before agents’ names indicates that they are NOVO distributors and handle a complete line of NOVO Engines and Outfit 
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Figure 276—Novo Portable Air Figure 173— Neve Diaphragm Figure 1447— Nove Type “T Figure 14139—Novo Type “t | 
Compressor Outfit. Pumping Outfit. Reversible Hoist. High Pressure Pumping Outfit | 
| 
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ow Hudson Super-Six 
aved the Six 


A Review of the Crisis in Motordom 


Only engineers knew it, but a year ago a crisis impended in Motor- 
dom. The light-weight Six—long the favorite type—seemed wan- 
ing in popularity. The trend was toward Eights and Twelves. 
It appeared for a time that certain limitations might force the Six 
out of the field. Note how the Super-Six reversed that condition. 


For years the Light Six was the 


leading type. Hudson was its fore- 
most exponent. 


It was so much smoother than 


former types that enthusiasts called 
it finality. 


But it never fulfilled expecta- 


tions. It nowhere near ended vi- 
bration. 
About every performance record 
that counted—save a few won by 
V-types— was still held by Fours. 


It won hardly a record. 


Multi-Cylinders Came 


At that juncture Hudson engi- 


neers—and numerous others—be- 
gan to build V-type motors. That 
is, two Fours or two Sixes so set at 
angles as combat the Six limita- 
tions. 


The trouble, remember, with all 
the types then known, lay in exces- 


sive vibration. That caused fric- 


tion and wear. It lessened power 

and endurance. The object of the 

new types—the Eights and Twelves 
was to minimize that waste. 


Numerous upper-grade cars 
adopted them. The Hudson shop 
had its V-types perfected. For a 
time it seemed that the fate of the 
Six was sealed. 


Then Came the 
Super-Six 


But early in 1915 Hudson engi- 


neers discovered the cause of 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 


Roadster, 2-passenger, 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


motor vibration. And they set out to 
remedy it in a new, mathematical 
way. 


In June they applied for a pat- 
ent. In December the patent was 
granted. It gave Hudson control 
of a basic invention which solved 
the problems better than anyone 
had dreamed. 


It added 80 per cent to the effi- 
ciency of the best Six ever built. 
That is, to its power and endur- 
ance. It gave the new Six—the 
Super-Six—a supremacy too great 
to be questioned. 


The First Year’s 
Result 


The Hudson Super-Six has been 
on the market a year now. It has 
won all worth-while records—that 
is, records made with a stock 
motor. In speed, power and en- 
durance, in hill-climbing and quick 
acceleration, it has out-performed 
all other types. It won the chief 
record—the 24-hour record—by a 
margin of 52 per cent. 


It twice broke all endurance 
records in a round trip from San 
Francisco to New York. It ran 
7000 miles at over 80 miles an 
hour without showing any wear on 
the bearings. 


It has gained the supreme place 
in Motordom. It has come to out- 
sell any other front-rank car. It 


Touring Sedan ..... $2175 
SAEED vs 0 8 a 6-0 ene 2925 
(All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


is now out-performing all rival cars 
for 25,000 owners. 


Today every man who seeks the 
best in a fine car must choose the 
Hudson Super-Six. 


Not Like Other 
Sixes 


But don’t confuse the Super-Six 
with Sixes of the old type. The 
Super-Six is a unique type—a basic 
invention, controlled by Hudson 
patents. It differs from other Sixes 
more than Eights or Twelves do. 


Some makers abandoned the 
V-types because of the Super-Six. 
The added cylinders seemed. useless 
additions when the Super-Six so 
excelled. 


But no other Six is like the 
Super-Six. Our patents prevent 
approach. 


A New Gasoline 
Saver 


This year we add to the Super- 
Six another exclusive advantage. 
It is a gasoline saver, remarkably 
effective. At a nominal cost it 
can be added to any Hudson 
Super-Six. 


And our latest bodies, in every 
style, are masterpiece productions. 
They are built to match the Super- 
Six supremacy. 


i... ee eee $2925 
Town Car Landaulet .. 3025 
1: Se oie 


let .. 3025 
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the form of rent, interest and dividends was 
turned over to labor the wage-earners’ share 
would be increased only about one-half, 
which would bring the average wage to little 
over seventy dollars a month —still very de- 
cidedly too low for any scheme of living 
Penfield would be willing to accept. 

Turning to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's reports on railroads, Penfield 
found substantially the same situation. If 
capital got nothing at all, its total share 
being handed over to labor, the pay roll 
would be increased little over one-half. Ir 
other words, as with manufactures, about 
two dollars went to labor for one that went 
to capital. Excluding general officers and 
cther officers—that is, the higher-salaried 
and beginning with clerks, there 
were, in round numbers, a million seven 
hundred thousand employees who received 
wages amounting to one and a third billion 
dollars. As railroads employ few women and 
child laborers, while a considerabie part of 
this labor is highly skilled, well organized 
and relatively well paid, the average wage 
here is about eight hundred dollars a year. 
Interest on funded debt and dividends on 
capital stock amounted to seven hundred 
and fifty million dollars, or fifty-six per cent 
of the pay roll after excluding the higher- 
salaried employees. 

Manufactures and railroads employed, in 
round numbers, at the date of the latest 
reports, ten million people. Assume that 
all the capital invested in them was owned 
by the rich, and suppose the total share of 
the rich was distributed to labor, leaving 
nothing whatever for capital; then labor 
share might be increased about one-half. 
But even the Socialists, Penfield found, 
were not agreed upon outright confiscation 
of capital. 

Moreover, a large and rapid incre 
wages would, no doubt, involve a rise in 
so labor's living would cost more. 
He didn’t see how any 
tion would increase 
than a quarter or a third; 
him round again to the 
that too little income 
trouble than faulty distribution of such ir 
come as there was; in short, that the coun- 
try, though relatively ricl 
richer than any other Was positive ly poor. 

Of course he ran across the famous do« 
trine of Malthus, that population tends to 
increase faster than the means of subsist 
ence, and in a well-settled country the onl) 
way to heighten the well-being of the con 
mon man decisively is to have fewer of hin 
He learned that this doctrine was accepted 
as Gospel truth for a generation or so; then, 
for a long time, was assaulted and de- 
rided on all while its exact oppo- 
site—-namely, mankind’s chief duty 


class 


ase in 





prices; 
scheme of distribu- 
labor’s real share more 
which brought 
former conclusior 


was an even deeper 


muct 


being 


sides, 


that 





consisted in breeding, regardless of conse- 
quences—was proclaimed by nearly all 
those who assumed social leadership. But 
latterly, he found—with human life so 


cheap and superfluous that Europe could 
devote her best energies for two and a half 
years to destroying it— the Malthusian 
doctrine was receiving more respectful con- 
sideration. Not only were some sober econ- 
omists urging it anew but some irrepressible 
women were preaching on forbidden texts 
at the risk of going to jail 


The Measure of New Wealth 


But to Penfield’s mind well-being was 
something more than income. Whenever 
he and his acquaintances, discussing a 
given man, said he was “getting ahead,” 
they almost always meant he was saving 
something, accumulating something. He 
knew that increases in wages, salary or 
profits might be canceled by increased cost 
of living. When he figured up at the end of 
a year the only thing he counted as a solid 
gain was the excess of income over outgo 
what he had saved. 

The economists told him that was highly 
important for the nation too— which sim- 
ply means all the individual citizens taken 
together. Under any possible scheme, 
cialist or other, if the country wanted to 
increase its production of wealth and its true 
well-being, it must save some of its income 
to build better plants, more railroads, more 
ships, and so on; also, to get better houses, 
parks, roads, libraries, and the like. 

He found that Sir George Paish esti- 
mated the income of the people of the 
United States at thirty-five billion dollars 
which, allowing for the difference in dates, 


So- 
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HOW MUCH AND WHO GETS IT 


Concluded from Page 19) 


would be about in line with Professor 
King’s estimate of thirty billions— and their 
total savings at seven billions against about 
two billions for England before the war. But 
that evidently included increase in land val- 
ues, which struck Penfield as a very dubious 
item. 

Every normal year, for example, the 
market value of city land is marked up by 
some hundreds of millions of dollars— not 
because there is any more of it, or that it is 
really more useful, but because there is a 
greater demand for it. In actual experience 
it means that far the greater part of the 
city population pays more rent, while a 
small part, consisting of the landlords, gets 
more income. Obviously there is no true 
gain in total wealth by that operation. 


America's Increased Savings 


Wealth of the country, as reported by 
the census, begins with real estate 
and the improvements thereon. In the 
eight years ending with 1912 it increased ir 
value at the rate of a little more than six 
billion dollars a year. But a great part of 
this increase evidently consisted in marking 
up the value of the same land, with the 
same improvements; and though a few 
people were better off by that process, 
many people who rented land or tenements 
were worse off. 

On the other hand, when a new building 
goes up there is a gain in real wealth; some 
body has saved up something for a usefu 
wealth-producing structure. In cities one 
must get a permit before putting up a 
building. The permits issued in leading 
cities in 1914 implied an expenditure or 
buildings of more than eight hundred m 
lion dollars. The value of farm buildings 
increased during the last census period at 
the rate of two hundred and seventy 
millions a year. Those two items come to 
more than a billion dollars a year. 

Of course a great deal of building and 


1 
Mand 


nve 


improvement of buildings is not included 
in them that in cities other than the lead 
ing ones, in towns and villages When a 


farmer drains a piece of swamp land he adds 
to the country’s wealth; but there is no 
satisfactory means of estimating that apart 
from enhanced land value So, with the 
certainty that considerably more than a 
billion dollars a year is invested in build 
ings, the real-estate item may be dismissed 

Other items in the census estimate a 
livestock; farmimplements; manufacturing 
machinery; railroads and equipment; street 
railways; telephone, telegraph and lighting 
systems; farm products; manufactured prod 
ucts; imported merchandise; products of 
mines; clothing; and furniture. Clearly all 
these things are real wealth. If the stock 
of them increases it is because the nation’s 
total production exceeds its total consump 
tion; it is saving that much of its income 

The increased value of these things in 
eight years came to thirty-two billion dol- 
lars, or four billions a year. Add at least a 
billion for real-estate improvements, and 
there isa total of five billions. The coun- 
try’s savings before the war, it seems, could 
not have been less than that. 

How much had two boom years in- 
creased this saving? To answer that, a new 
Federal census would be necessary. Mean- 
time, however, Penfield found some signifi- 
cantitems. Before the war avery important 
item in England’s wealth consisted of in- 
vestmentsin foreign countries. A calculation 
dated December 31, 1913, put the total at 
eighteen billion dollars, of which nearly 
nine billions had gone to India and the Brit- 
ish colonies, nearly four billions to the 
United States, and the remainder largely 
to South America. This foreign investment 
was increasing at the rate of eight hundred 
million dollars a year, through British 
purchases of fore ign stocks, bonds, and so 
France’s foreign investment was put 
at nine billion dollars; Germany’s at five 
billions. 

No such item appeared in our balance 
heet, for we had no such investment 
Whatever we saved was invested at home 
But a statement by the Federal Reserve 
Board put the amount of foreign obligations 
held in this country in October, 1916, just 
a little short of two billion dollars. Foreign 
loans floated here between then and the end 
of the year would bring the total above two 
billions. 

At the same time a thorough canvass of 
the railroad offices showed that 


¢ 


on. 


between 


January 31, 1915, and 
bought back from foreign holder 
three hundred million dollars of 
railroad securities. In about the same pe 
riod foreign holdings of stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation decreased by 
about a hundred million dollars, taking the 
market value of September, 1916. Many 
other American securities that cannot be 
exactly enumerated were sold back to us 
by Europe in 1915 and 1916. 

Foreign loans, the pr 


July 31, 1916, we 





ases of foreig: 





held American securities, came to over 
three and a half billion dollars, or at the 
rate of one and three-quarter billion dol 
lars a year. At least that much, then, must 


be added to other savings. 
And other savings have clearly been at 


an unusually high rate. Turning back to 


that census estimate of wealth, Penfield 
found that manufacturing machinery, tools 
and so on—what we comm call plant 
equipment—railroads an r equip 





ment, 


street railroads, tel phor e and tele 


graph systems, privately owned lighting 
and irrigating systems, manufacturing 
products and mine products came to 
forty-eight billion dollars, and had been 


rate of 
lars a year. 


the 


increasing at 
and a half billi 

Such things, he 
owned by corporations 
add and .permanent improvements 
were to be made to them, some corporation 
or other issued bonds or stock, and 


more than two 





almost all 


Generally, when 


Anew, were 


tions 


some 
body who had saved up some money sub 
scribed to the bond issue or stock rT 
Corporation financing, therefore, the 





means by whicl ortant part of 
the country’s 
dcaustry. 

In 1916 corporations of such size an¢ 
importance as noticed, 
over two billion dollars of stax KS, 
notes against less than a billior 
in 1914 and 1915. The figures, 
are suggestive rather than conclusive 
assued Tor 
and other intangible 


a very im} 


t invested I 


Savings gt 


l 
issued well 
bonds and 
and a half 


of course, 


to get 


Some 


tock may be alleged goodwill 


deration bond 


r notes may te red merely to pay 


a former issue, in which case they do not 


represent any new saving 


But corporatior 


financing shows that saving for home i 
vestment was at a high rate last year 
There is the building record Permit 
issued in leading cities { 
ment in buildings for 1916 about twenty 
the 


indicated an inve 


five per cent above the average of two 


Sense and 


A Rush Message 
NEORGE C. CARROTHERS has a 
J young son who accompanied him on 
Villa’s special train about two years ago 
The boy was very fond of animals and car 


ried a ground squirrel, attached to his coat 
by a fine chain, wherever he went He 
called his pet Flossi¢ 

“Wentworth,” said his father as they 
sat with Pancho in his private car, “‘ have 
you written to your mother yet? No? And 
you've been away a week! Sit down now 


and do it 

** Yes, indeed, muchachito,” 
“‘you must do that at 
her a telegram and I will give it pre« 
over all official business.” 

They brought him a blank and Went- 
worth sat down togive his mother the news 
He thought for a long while and then wrote 
as follows: 

** Dear Mother: 


cried Pancho; 
Here, 


edence 


ones write 


Flossie is a mail!” 


The Dark Horse 
N A CERTAIN Kentucky 


grocer who does very little reading, but 
who is strong in the Democratic faith. One 
day last June a customer dropped in on him 
and remarked: 


town 1 a 


“Well, the last of the nominations ar 
made 7 

“| didn’t git time to look at the paper tl 
mornin’,” said the storekeeper. ‘* Who've 


they nominated this time 

**Wilson and Marshall are the nominees,” 
said the other 

“Well,” said the ‘T'll bet you 
Wilson beats him to a frazzle!”’ 

**Beats who?” 

‘Beats this here Marshall!” 


grocer, 






prece ng years—or avout the same ratio 
in which corporation financing exceed 
average of the two preceding years 


For another indication there 





corporation of new companies in six East 
ern states, where an important part of ‘ 
country’s incorporating and financing takes 
place Total authorized capitaiizatvion 
the companies formed in those states 


1916 came to about two and three-qu 
billion dollars against about a billion and 
half in 1915 and less than a billion in 1914 
Of course this is only an indication, { 
the capital may not be subscribed or ma 
not represent tangible values 
with the other indications, it st 
nvestment on an unusually large scalk 

By the end of June, 1915, savings de 
posits in the United States had risen abx 
eight and three-quarter billion dollars— far 
ahead of comparable deposits in any othe 
country. This consisted of six billion thre« 
hundred million dollars of “savings” de 
posits, as bankers classify them, and near 
ia half billion dollars of ‘time 

But time deposits, in fact, are 
mostly savings deposits—-money put by for 
investment. From October, 1914—rougl 
corresponding to the beginning of the war 
to September, 1916, time deposits in na 
tional banks increased one billion dolla: 
It will be several months before figures are 
available to show the total increase 
ings deposits—including time deposits 
during the war boom. But the showi 
national banks alone suggests a very large 


But, alot ‘ 
ows 


home 





two 


deposits 





in Say 





increas¢ 
If we saved five billion dollars a year 
before the war, we cannot, Penfield thought 


be saving less than seven and a half billions 


a year now. That means more machinery 
tools, railroad cars, and so on n short 
more production; consequently more in 
come We are in that much better position 
to solve the first problem ol producing 


to divide As to the 
them, it 
assumption, 
asary but to take fron 


» the poor, was unten 


goods 
problem, of how to divide 
| the old 


othing wa 
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real trouble ran far deeper than the 
line It struck Penfield the 


chances of correcting that trouble would be 


much increased if everybody would just 
forget the “rich,” the “plutocracy” and 
“Wall Street” for a pell, and devote their 
enery\ in more promi ing direction 


Nonsense 


Pig NG woman entered a | 
in Chicago and asked the aid of the 


clerk in selecting suitable reading. She es 


re 


pecially desired some native Americal 
fiction, she said 

Why not try Allen's Kentucky Cardi 
nal?” said the salesman, takir g a copy of 


the book off the shelf. ‘That's a very pop 


ular | 


e188). 
No: I don't think I care for those thes 
logical tories said the lad) 
**But this cardinal was a bird!” 
1 am not interested in the andals of 
his private life,”’ replied the young womar 


and out she walked 


Just Right 
\ ANDY, who was a housemaid and col 


ored, arrived late to begin her dutic 


one morning and her mistress inquired a 
» the cause of delay 
‘I’s sorry, Miss Clara; indeed | 
stated Mandy ‘But | jest’ nat elly 


couldn't got here no sooner’n whut | is got 





here I been at the party ive Dy e 
tern of the My terious Ten at the Cullid 
Odd Fellers’ Hall, right up the street. The 
tarted i dancin’ and carryin’ mm iast mgnt, 
and they till in full swing. You never 
ee! omar folks packed in on ittie | 
na ore bawn day and right 
poke re haid outen yore ie winder 
n hear them folk whoo] and 
la iwwhin’, and hear the orchestra playlr 
Wasn't it rather tumultuous, Mand 
usked the lady of the house 
Uh, nome aid Mandy Hit ! 
a bit too mulchou jest about mulchou 
enough!” 
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The Motorist whodoes ™“ 
not stop to put on Weed 4) \ 
Tire Chains before driving over 
wet-slippery-skiddy streets gambles “bs 
with his life and the lives of others 
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To Insure 





Some men would gamble with anything, from a counterfeit 
coin to life and property and all that they or others hold dear, 


But at least they gamble for some stake which to them— 
if to no one else—seems worth the gamble. They do not risk 
their whole fortunes with only a few dollars to gain, 


Why then, if time be precious, would they risk all the 
time allotted them here on earth, for the sake of a few moments 
of it now? 


Yet, strange to say, this is just what some motorists do when 
they fail to stop to put on Tire Chains before driving over wet- 
slippery-skiddy streets. They gamble their automobiles, their 








MANHITY 
u} 


tisements reproduced on these pag 


accidents. 


Tire Chains. 


for your negligence. She’s on the way to the hospital painfully injured, but the 
doctor thinks she'll pull through. You'd better hurry to the hospital and 
then report to Headquarters” 


How strange it is that disaster must come they expose their families to injury and death 
to some men before they realize that all makes The time to provide against accidents is 
and types of tires will skid on wet pavements before they happen. Don't wait until after the 
and muddy roads when not equipped with first skid. Put Weed Chains on all four tires 


Chains, 


hese mendo not appreciate, until too late 


Lebar 


that by failing to provide Weed Anti-SkidChains 


es. 


They have prevented thousands of 


They have saved thousands of lives. 


These advertisements were planned 
tire chains by creating and directing a 


to sell 
public 


opinion that will compel drivers of cars to take 


every precaution to make motoring safe. 


The advertising is profitable to the manufac- 
turers—otherwise they could not continue it 


but it has been profitable only because 


it has 


performed a great public service. 


The real test of the value 


public but what it does for the 


You can’t measure human life or 
human suffering in dollars and cents. 


of any 


advertising is not what it does to the 


public. 





“What! My Car?” 


“Yes! skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to provide the chauffeur with 


Only yood luck saved your wife from paying the supreme penalty 


at the first indication of slippery going and 
you will have quadruple protection against 


injury, death, car damage and law suits 








The Real Test of Advertising 


Millions of people have read the adver- 


This campaign benefits all the millions who 
come in contact with automobiles, whether they 
are car owners or not. 


Its results are of immediate, personal concern 
to every man who wants to protect himself, his 
wife, his children—from the driver, always ready 
to take the gambler’s chance. 


Automobile accidents are so familiar that our 
senses have been dulled by the repetition of the 
news accounts. We forget we may be the vic- 
tims next time. 


We are prisoners of the greatest of conquer- 
ors—Old General Apathy. 


The Chain campaign has been successful be- 
cause it makes us realize an actual danger 
and presents a specific remedy. 


The chief cause of Automobile accidents is 
skidding, and chains are the only mechanical 
device yet invented that is absolutely depend- 
able to make slippery roads safe. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


Sole Manufacturers 


BRIDGEPORT, 


In Canada—-Dom inion Chain 
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Motoring Safety For Everyone 
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“When you feel 
yourself goin 


a 
xX nS 
HEN you feel your car skid—that feeling of utter helpless- At 


: = 
ness with its attendant fear of disastrous consequences— ‘\ & ¥ 
} it will be too late to do anything, except pray. No amount AY | 
of human skill will then avert a crash against the curb, a nearby a ‘ ; 


vehicle, or, worse yet, the innocent bystander. 6“ . e 
Criminal Negligence” 


But you don't have to suffer that terrible “feeling of utter helplessness” 
Appreciate now that the only thing to do is to use the dependable preventative— Skidded, fatally injuring a child, because he neglected ¢ Tire Chai 

A 4 eglected to use Tire ins 
The conscience-stricken motorist knows only too well that he is directly 


Anti-Skid Chains on al! four tires. 
responsible for the loss of the child's life. Failure to put on Tire Chains before 


e 
ee Anti-Skid alNns driving over wet and greasy pavements was the actual and immediate cause of 
, -_ a, lt ed 
— — ee 





the accident and as such constituted “criminal negligence” on his part. 

















The Fight Against General Apathy 








The problem is not to sell Weed Chains, 
but to make drivers of cars use the chains they 
already have. 

Practically every car in operation has chains 

in the locker. Even the novice knows there 
are times when he can’t move without them. 

The trouble comes in making drivers put 
them on the wheels before the accident. 

Chains are only one of the essentials to make 
motoring safe. They are merely a mechanical 
device. 

No mechanical device can supply a man 
with intelligence. 

Those who are only thoughtless are awak- 
ened. These advertisements which vividly 
picture truths bring home a realization of the 
consequences of taking chances—of personal 
responsibility. 

Only two things cah reach the driver who 
habitually gambles with the lives of others as 
the stake—fear of the law, and the mightier 
power of public opinion. 


COMPANY, 


of Weed Chains 
CORN. VU. SS. As 


Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls, 





These advertisements arouse and concentrate 
a public opinion that will compel drivers of cars 
to use intelligence and judgment that will safe- 
guard the public against all preventable accidents. 

Are you entirely free from blame? 

Do you take chances? 

Some of the ideas for these advertisements 
were suggested by men who don’t own cars; 
others came from car owners who have the best 
interests of motoring at heart. 

We want more of these ideas. 

We want your ideas. 

Don’t think about selling Weed Chains; they 
are incidental. Think how an idea or illustra 
tion can make people ACT to safe- 
guard all of us against that criminal 
thoughtlessness and carelessness of 
the driver who is the greatest enemy 
of motoring. 

Help Us Insure Motoring Safety 
For Everyone 


Incorporated 


Ontario 
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Che “Sel}-Made” Cigar 


Imported tro | 


CIGAR VALUE 











orto Fico 


AND SERVICE 


If you are not among the mil- 

lions who have tested and proved 
United Cigar Store va/ues and 

proven United Cigar service, we urge 
you to make the acquaintance of 4oth 
through 

RICORO —THE “SELF-MADE CIGAR” 
RICORO is the greatest cigar value we have ever 
offered——an imported cigar selling at from six cents 
each to two for a quarter (according to size)—a value 
which is only 4a/fexpressed by these prices. 





SARATOGA SIZE 
6c each 
Box of fifty, $3.00 





PANETELA SIZI 
6c eact 


2 CABINET SIZI 
Box of fifty, $3.06 


/ 3 tor 25¢ 
Box of fifty, $4.1 


RICORO would sell at swice these prices if it were im- 
ported from anywhere except Porto Rico. Porto Rican 


cigars pay no duty — other imported cigars do. ne 


Forget the question of low price. Try RICORO on its merit 
asa quality cigar only. You will be amazed at its tropic bouquet, 
its soothing mildness, its satisfying richness. 


Four popular sizes of RICORO are shown here—you will find many 
other sizes and shapes in every UNITED CIGAR STORE and in 
United Agencies. 





7ry RICORO and you will understand why this business is the largest of its 
kind in the world—wAy every fourth man who buys cigars in a United Cigar 
Store asks for RICORO—w/y RICORO sells over +00 a minute, 24 hours a day. 
THANK YOU. 


Ut 








UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
) 1 “4 
[OOO STORES OPERATED IN 3200 CITIES—EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK CITY 


UNITED AGENCIES have been established in a large number 
; of t 


wns where stores directly under our 









































MAIL ORDERS: *¢ prefer that every customer visit on 


stores in person and in this way not or 











ent are not conducted. | Agencies handle Ricoro and other the exact shade suited to his taste, but also become familiar with our 


‘ OU 
ear 
nanag nited tore ser 
United brands in co-operation with us. We ask you to trade in the United Cigar ice. If no store is convenient to yo u, we will ship one or more boxes by i 
Store or Agency which will best suit your convenience. Reliable dealers wishing or express, all charges prepaid, on receipt of price. Address mail orders to 
to become our Agents where we are not already so represented, are invited to UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY, at nearest city named below: 

rrespond with us. Address: UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 


New York, Flatiron Bldg. Chicago, First National Bank Bldy. 
Agency Department, 44 West 18th St., New York San Francisco, 555 Howard St. 
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EPHEIMER 


THE SATURDAY 


Continued from Page 17) 


“‘I guess,”’ he said slowly, “it’s time for 
some business. Three holes more, Mr. 
Sears, and I'll play you them for a hundred 
apiece.” 

Arnold Sears was surprised. 

“Of course,” he answered, “since it is 
your suggestion. Personally I think you're 
foolish.” 

He had no desire to slay a goose so pro- 
lifie of golden eggs. He drove with—if 
possible—even greater care, safely over the 
first bunker in the middle of the course. 

Epheimer, with a whacking swing, sent 
out a long, sliced ball, curving far into the 
trees that lined the fairway. Somewhere in 
the distant tangle of limbs it must have 
struck solidly, for it bounded high in air, 
directly back into the open. 

“That’s some _ screecher!” 
declared complacently. 

The green lay at the top of a high, abrupt 
bank; and, playing safe with an iron, Sears 
brought his bal! to rest beneath the earthen 
wall, from where he would have an easy 
shot to the green. Epheimer summoned 
his caddie with impressive ceremony and 
drew from the bag a comparatively new, 
unused club. It was wooden, and from his 
position Sears identified it as a ‘“‘spoon.” 
Epheimer bent over his ball and played 
promptly. There was a high, flashing white 
are of flight. . . . There wasn’t any 
doubt about it— Epheimer must have com- 
fortably reached the green. 

“What thedevil!”’ Arnold Searse xplode ad. 
*“*Who explained that club to you? 

Epheimer was a fountain of joy. 

“That was the ‘business’!"’ he cried. 
have a friend at Pineridge— Eidlemann 
and he’s been champion of Belgium twice 
already; and in two days he showed it to 
me—a spoon. He said: ‘Epheimer, keep 
your head down and do like I say, and you 
will surprise any Methodist or Catholic 
gentleman whatever.’”’ 

Sears said shortly, “Episcopalian,” and 
tramped toward the steps that led to the 
green, where he found Epheimer’s ball. 
Even there the latter exuberantly overran 
the hole, and the best he could get was a 
half. The next hole, after a feeble drive and 
a second shot into the rough, Epheimer 
took the spoon and laid his ball near enough 
to the hole narrowly to miss a putt. In 
spite of this failure he won, and Arnold 
Sears was only a hundred and forty dollars 
ahead. But one hole remained, the course 
leading back to the vicinity of the club- 
house. As usual, a number of men who had 
just finished were congregated there, add- 
ing scores and idly watching those still out 
come in. 

Arnold Sears drove vith an unaccus- 
tomed abandon; but, holding his form, 
the ball swung out in an impressive carry. 
Epheimer, under the pressure of the wait- 
ing audience, hit with such force that he 
swung completely round, facing the direc- 
tion from which they had come. A section 
of the sod-stand flew even farther than the 
ball. After a second failure, a third rousing 
wallop, with better success, carried him up 
the course, when he again drew forth the 
“Scourge of the Gentiles.” In some pecul- 
iar manner, under the influence of the 
twice champion of the Belgians, and though 
his other shots had been almost farcical, he 
played the spoon in excellent form and car- 
ried his ball to the plateau that held the 
final flag. : 

As they approached, Kettel detached 
himself from the little waiting throng. 

“Man, but that was a fair shot!” he told 
Epheimer. “It ought to save you a bit.” 

Sears, with an accurate iron, had placed 
his ball below the green, where, in two, he 
lay as advantageously as did Epheimer 
above, infour. Yet Arnold Sears cherished 
a hidden arrogance; he could get but two 
hundred and forty dollars out of his oppo- 
nent, when he should have had that again, 
and more still. He bent over with his 
mashie, playing it deep, when an unex- 
pected resistance below the sand stopped 
his shot, and the ball trickled into the nar- 
row bunker that guarded the edge of the 
green. He ejaculated one tense syllable 
and, with a niblick, unavoidably sent his 
ball to the farther end of the green. There 
it chanced to roll snugly into a small de- 
pression, which fitted it, Carter said, 
accurately as if it had been cut by the most 
expensive sporting tailor. 

Sears had now taken four, and lay alike 
with Epheimer. The latter rolled a simple 
shot to three feet of the hole. Sears chopped 


Epheimer 


in the only manner possible at his ball, and 
the sphere promptly trave’ed back to the 
bunker from which it had just risen. Once 
more it returned to the upper slope. Ar- 
nold Sears was visibly shaken by wrath; he 
banged directly at the hole, over which, 
faultlessly directed, his ball squarely went, 
and back, back into the bunker. 

There was a suppressed but audible 
amusement. 

“Show him where the hole is!” an un- 
identified voice urged Epheimer. And 
Epheimer, flushed with success, and out of 
order, magnificently holed his putt. Sears 
had picked up. 

Vv 

HAT evening Epheimer, at bridge with 

his wife and the Solly Benjamins, 
showed a beaming countenance. Even 
from where Sears sat, once more in the 
group of his familiars, it could be told that 
Epheimer was bidding recklessly. 

“‘T’ll double four spades,’’ Mr. Solly Ben 
jamin declared stoutly. 

“Again,” Epheimer sweepingly came 
back. 

“Your property is enjoying a little well- 
earned relaxation,” Carter observed to 
Sears. 

The latter replied enigmatically 

“They must play mighty meee golf in 
Be ‘Agium !’ 

‘I saw Epheimer drive a number of 
times this morning,” Kettel commented; 
“‘and his ball sailed like a broken mono- 
plane. I never thought, Sears, you would 
be so close with a good thing like that. It's 
better than stock in a powder concern right 
to-day. Are you thinking of taking any 
time off for pleasure? And if you do, what 
will you sell the temporary right to Ep- 
heimer for?” 

Sears regarded him morosely. 

“If you think the thing’s a mint you are 
mistaken. 

Sears commenced the tale of the spoon; 
then suddenly he stopped. His own game, 
he well knew, was worth a moderate 
amount. With the old Epheimer he could 
count on a very comfortable lead at the end 
of a day’s play, but with the new he was 
at a loss to place his chances. Epheimer 
he told himself, was certainly shot with 
luck— witness the drive that had rebounded 
from the trees; and now, with this spoon 
shot that apparently would not go wrong, 
Sears actually stood to lose money 

“What Sears ought to do,” stated the 
lean individual in shell glasses, “‘since he 
has had such a good thing for ten days, is 
to offer Epheimer for sale. Give Kettel 
a chance at him, if Kettel will do the right 
thing; give us all a chance at him.” 

A young bondbroker grew immediately 
enthusiastic. 

““That’s it,” he declared; “‘have a sale 
Epheimer with all rights and privileges and 
goodwill! Sears can always withdraw him 
if he is not satisfied with the offers.” 

“If you are only trying to be funny,” 
Sears announced, “stop where you are. | 
might take you all on.” 

“There's nothing humorous in the idea,”’ 
Kettel announced. “I'd make a modest 
bid myself. Let’s move over into the card 
room and consider the proposition.” 

Eight men gathered promptly in the 
privacy set apart for games of chance; the 
bondbroker added a friend, and a gol fing 
individual of doubtful waistcoat and ama 
te ur standing or, leted the number 

“T shall ask,”” Carter commenced, “for 
two important ye of information; 
though Epheimer is undoubtedly a good 
thing: I'd like to have some account of the 
actual receipts he affords; and I must be 
convinced of Sears’ ability to transfer tl 
property in the event of a sale.” 

“Fair enough,” Sears agreed. “‘ The 
week I played with Epheimer I 
winner of about a thousand dollar 

“‘Minus a mere seven hundred at 
dog, ” an irrelevant voice put in. 

‘About a thousand,” Sears repeated 
with dignity. “‘And Epheimer show 
constant tendency to double the bet. T! 
morning he suggested and was playing 
hundred dollars a hole. As for my ability 
to transfer Epheimer— well, I can guaran 
tee this, that the purchaser has two or thre« 
days of golf with him. The rest is a que 
tion of personal judgment.” 

“What if Epheimer leaves 

**He engaged his rooms for a month and 
more than two weeks remain. I suppose 

(Continued on Page 69 
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Stop! 
For years this signal 
has found instant re- 
sponse in the sure 
grip of J-M Asbestos 
Lined Brakes on big 
hoists where a slip 
means ruin. 


NON-BURN 


ASBESTOS 
BRAKE LINING 


The better the Asbestos 
the better the Lining 


The safety and durability of a brake 
lining depend upon the quality of the 
Asbestos from which it is made. 


J-M Non-Burn Brake Lining for motor 
cars is the development of a quarter 
century’s experience in the making of 
all types of brake lining by the world’s 
greatest manufacturers of Asbestos 
products. 

High-grade long-fibre asbestos of a 

good enough for brake lining is 

harder and harder to get But, si 

Manville own their own asbest 

quality of J-M Non-Burn is not ha 

by the necessity of Pp irchasing the 

terial in the open market 


It is because of this superiority of mate 
J-M Non-Burn wears down very slow! 
retains its braking service to the ve 


It is this a red ality of material i 
Non-Burn plu he resources and experiences 
back of its pr on that make it advisabl 
for you to ask if tl ike are Non-Burn 
lined when buying : ind to insist on 
when re-equipping 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO 
New York City 
Branches in 55 Large Cities 


COVERS 


WR THE CONTINENT 
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When you think of Asbestos 





ou think of Johns-Manville 
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The above chassis shows 
where to look for Timken 


Bearings in high grade cars. 








TIMREN 





February 53,1917 


83 per cent 


83 per cent of the 654,653 higher priced motor cars 
built in 1916 have Timken Bearings at one or more of 
the points of severest service — wheels, differential, 
pinion shaft, and transmission. 


These are cars priced above $700, built in factories 
having a yearly output of one thousand or more. 
The 83 per cent that are ‘Timken-equipped represent 
a total of 535,235 cars whose builders considered 
quality of greatest importance, even though the cost 
was more. 


The superior quality of ‘Timken Bearings has been 
proved and is accepted by automobile engineers and 
motor vehicle builders. 


This is the standard of quality, safety and economy 
that your car should possess. 


= Tf 
Me 9 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY ‘- 


Canton, Ohio 


¥ 
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use Timken 


The high quality cars listed on this page are equipped | 
on front wheels, rear wheels, differential, pinion or trans- 
mission with Timken Bearings to take the heavy loads, the 
sudden shocks and the grinding side pressures that would 
wear out and destroy cheaper bearings of less proven quality. 





CADILLAC OLDSMOBILI KISSEL-KAR 
PACKARD HUDSON MARMON 
LOCOMOBILI VELII OVERLAND 
PIERCE-ARROW CASI WILLYS-KNIGHT 
STUTZ CHALMERS REO 

PEERLESS DODGE BROS. STUDEBAKER 
APPERSON SAXON LIBERTY 

BUICK HUPMOBILI WINTON 

MOON PREMIER JORDAN 


MOLINE-KNIGHT 
NOTE: The above list includes only pleasure cars priced above 
$700, with an annual production capacity of one thousand cars o1 
more. 
For complete list of over /S0 makers of pleasure cars and motor 
trucks equipped with Timken Bearings giving points of applica- 
tion, write for booklet, A-1, ‘*’'The Companies Timken Keeps.”’ 


MSY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY “SS 
‘ 


Canton, Ohio 
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“The Roofing 
Development of the Twentieth Century” 


It is not alone beauty, nor economy, Over 120 years in business, and 30 
nor fire-resistance, nor wear, but a years in the development of a full line 


combination of all of these qualities © of NEPONSET Roofings for every 
that has given NEPONSET Twin type of building, has made possible 





Shingles their reputation. this success. 
Looks siisce of Neponset Twin Shin 
py tar pe nan earl cg hobad t, Fire-Resistance | + a 
laid king la Their roof sparks and flyin dames burn t 
d it een and red harmonize with any sur harmless Most snetiens ations spread fr 
’ r ! w architectural plan y i roof to roof NEPONSET shingles are a 
t { very great protection. They are appr j 
WIN by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Wear fee & = I 


i car 
: gl t i with 
id best waterproo ‘ 
k i ting asphalt Notwithstanding their great be 
‘: and re ted with crushed re Cost and durability, Nep« Twin n 
~*~ pre i j mmed into Shingles te ‘long in the class of economical 
‘ heet it xtra we roofings. Their uniform shape and double 
a! t im « far r id ‘Ro offi are width halve the cost of laying, because tw 
( R R © on roof -. 118 shingles are really laid at a time; and also 
Pa \ new lessen cracks 1d nail-h les 
is long a 


(Patent applied for). 


ve layers, si} ‘esses bul : actories ses, barns "5 , cae > 
: Five layers, SIX processes build up I or factories, warehouses, barns, Send for kree Booklet 
Neponset Twin Shingles into one etc., similar material is furnished in “Rep 1 Buildjne”” 
. 4 : : . . . ; : épairing ane uiiding 
thick, solid, inseparable, mass, imper- rolls. It is NEPONSET PAROID : ; ' 
It tells ahout the different Neponset 


vious to rain, sun, frost—undecaying ROOFING —a roofing that for ¢erv- 
1 ice has been unchallenged for 18 years. 
There are three types of NE PONSET 


Building Products — 
NEPONSET Built-up Roof for Indus- 


trial plants. 


and not affected by sparks or embers. 
Always re member ‘ ‘five layers, six 


processes. , Roll Roofing, meeting every require- NEPONSET Waterproof Building 
ment and pocket-book. Papers 

There are three types of Neponset See the NEPONSET Dealer in your NEPONSET Wall Board for cottages, 

Shingles, meeting every requirement town. Hecan supply you with just the prod- attics and ceilings in place of laths and 
and pocket-book. uct you need—made and guaranteed by us. plaster. 


Lumber and Hardware Dealers Sell NEPONSET Products. 


_ BIRD & SON i795 202 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. ““Washingon ©” ““"Hamiton, Ont. 


NEPONSET Floor Covering — sold by department and furniture stores every ite Also manufacturers of Special Waterproof Papers, Special Paper Boxes and Fibre Shipping Case 
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(Continued from Page 65 
you will want me to insure him against 
injury or sudde 2n death,” Sears proceeded 
sarcastically. “I didn’t organize this sale, 
you know. I’m not especially anxious to 
dispose of Epheimer, Call it off if you 
like.” 

“The terms of this sale,” the young bond- 
broker announced, rising, “owing to its 
unusual conditions, are these: Payment 
must be made after satisfactory delivery 
of the property; anda fair construction of 
that, I should say, would be a check for the 
amount after the first day’s play. Now, 
bids, please! Who'll say five thousand dol- 
lars for the privilege of playing goif with 
Epheimer?” 

Kettel demanded: 

“Is it a life interest you're disposing of?” 
“Five? Five? Well, four? ‘ 
y hree 
“Bid a hundred!” said the individual of 
the doubtful waistcoat. 

“The gentleman has misunderstood the 
scope of the sale,”’ the auctioneer declared. 
“We are not disposing of the privilege of 
putting with Mr. Epheimer on the home 
green. We are selling his entire range of 
golfing activities—driving and approaching, 
and language, from dawn till dark. This 
proceeding must not be interrupted by fac- 
titious bids.”” 

“Two hundred!”’ Kettel added. 

“And fifty!’ Carter continued. 

“No bids of fifty considered,”” the bond- 
broker announced. “I can only imagine 
what Mr. Sears’ feelings must be at this 
depreciation of his unusual offer. Do I hear 
a thousand for the opportunity of teeing 
off every morning, for two momentous 
weeks, with Epheimer?”’ 

‘Three hundred!” Kettel appended. 

“Three hundred pounds. Good! 
Mr. Kettel is a Scotchman and has forgot- 
ten that we are de aling i in dollars. A round 
fi ftee n hundre d 

“Shillings!’’ Kettel put in. 

**About three hundred and seventy-five 
dollars,”’ the other instantly replied. “‘Make 
it four hundred!” 

“Four hundred!” said Anderson, the 
taciturn, unexpectedly. 

“Five! Five! Going! Going! Five 
did I hear? And six! Six! Six! And 
fifty—all right! I'll waive this ruling. Six 
hundred and fifty dollars bid for the inex- 
haustible Epheimer, the golfe r’s golden goal; 
the ne plus ultra of the links; the man with 
the peerless slice!” 

The bidding grew slower. Seven hundred 
was offered—seven hundred and twenty- 
five-and accepted. Then, after some auc- 
tioneering eloquence, seven hundred and 
fifty 

The door that had been closed upon the 
hall opened a space, and Epheimer’s mild 
gaze swept the room. 

**What’s this?” he demanded, edging in. 
“Business or pleasure? I'll be in on either.” 

“This,” said the bondbroker suavely, “‘is 
a private sale of the Screecher Mine— gold; 
seven to nine shafts, all swinging; profits 
constantly doubling and rolling up io 

“Not a nickel!”” Epheimer vociferated, 
backing toward the exit. ‘I thought it was 
cards, or some game of chance.” He dis- 
appeared. 

“Was it eight hundred?” 

“IT said seven hundred and fifty dollars,” 
Kettel morosely declared. 

Finally the bidding rose to nine hundred, 
where it obstinately hung, defying the 
auctioneer’s best efforts. 

“Mr. Sears,” he said, “I sympathize 
with you. Do you wish to withdraw the 
o op portunity for the present? Perhaps some 

al sports could be got together later in 
the week.’ 

“* Let it go,” Sears decided. 
it, anyhow.” 

“Going! Going! Gone! Mr. Kettel 
has become the owner of all the rights and 
privileges of Epheimer’s golf, to operate or 
dispose of as he sees fit. According to terms 
of sale, full payment w ill be made at end of 
first day’s play.’ 

L aughte rand comments rose, and Kettel 
was variously congratulated and baited. 
The latter solemnly contemplated the sum 
he had pledged and said: 

“‘T’ve been awful bad through the green.” 

Sears said: 

“You might play a spoon.” 


“T’'m tired of 


vi 


HE following morning Sears, not in 

playing garb, met the impatient Ep- 
heimer in the Assembly Hall. 

“Sorry,” he said; “I’m following the 
Drag Hunt with Mrs. Sears. She doesn’t 
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play golf, you see, and time has been drag- 
ging for her. But Kettel will be looking for 
a partner—the Scotchman. 
pleasure to golf with the Scotch; after all, 
it’s their game; they give it an inimitable 
atmosphere—all the little appropriate 
terms, and really wonderful cursing.” 

“It’s their game, right enough,” Ep- 
heimer agreed discontentedly; “they're at 
it from the day they can walk. What 
chance would | have with a player like 
that?” 

“Excellent!"’ Sears declared. “A few 
days back I couldn’t have honestly said 
that; and, Epheimer, I wouldn't. But 
with that new spoon shot— excellent! Per- 
sonally I'd like to see you trim Kettel; so 
would some others of us. He’s— well, he’s 
so crabbed about the rules, and all that 
Watch yourself or he'll count the slightest 
infraction against you. Here he is 

“Kettel, I’m turning Epheimer over to 
you for a day’s sport. You two ought to 
make a good match; you're nearly on a 
par. Perhaps you should give him a little, 
because you are Scotch; but you can fix 
that up between you. . . . Sorry! 
There’s Mrs. Sears.”’ 

The Drag Hunt went far into the pines 
and the Searses were late for dinner. When 
Arnold Sears had finished, and was lighting 
the first evening cigar, he made his way to 
the familiar gathering place; but the group 
was scattered. Anderson was talking to 
a newly arrived young woman; the Ep- 
heimers and Benjamins were again deep in 
bridge. Sears studied Epheimer’s coun- 
tenance, but it expressed neither elation 
nor dejection; he was bidding thoughtfully. 
A click of balls came from the billiard room, 
and there Sears found Kettel playing Kelly 
pool. When the latter saw Arnold Sears he 
drew him intoa corner. 

“Here's the sum.” He reluctantly de- 
posited a folded check in Se ars’ hand. 

‘Well,” Sears asked, “what occurred? 
Naturally I’m a bit curious.” 

““Man,” Kettel said fretfully, ‘if ever I 
played golf like a finnan haddie, it was to- 
day! Not one shot did I get off fair from 
the tee, and my irons could have been du- 
plicated by any fat boy. I ought to have 
been seven to the good--at twenty-five 
dollars—and I was but a scant two. Ep- 
heimer nearly killed a woman three courses 
away and wanted to strangle a caddie for 
sneezing. He has the boomerang drive to 
perfection.” 

“Did he use a spoon?” 
ligently. 

‘I think he did—once, toward the last; 
and made a fluke too—landed bang-up on 
the rim of the cup.” 

“It’s getting colder,” Sears observed. 
“T think I'll take a cue in this.” 

It was undoubtedly getting colder 
When Arnold Sears went to bed he searched 
through a closet forsupplementary blankets 
He woke in the night, found his windows 
rattling like castanets, and reluctantly rose 
to plug them. He gazed out into the dark, 
and a sudden smile wreathed his swollen fea- 
tures—a rising wind was whipping through 
the moaning pines, and minute white par- 
ticles, like goose feathers, were whirling in 
an eddy back of the inn. 

“It’s a good job,”” he muttered, “that no 
one put in a clause about weather rebates!”’ 

In the morning a veritable blizzard was 
raging; huge flakes of snow were flung in 
white banks against the face of the Conifer 
Arms; white mantles hung heavily on the 
clipped shrubbery and coated the melan- 
choly black pines. The snow gathered in 
heaps in breaks and angles, melting almost 
immediately and being immediately re- 
placed. 


Sears asked neg 


Sears, with Mrs. Sears, had breakfast in, 
He did not appear until past’ 


his rooms. 
eleven, when he found a thoroughly dis 
gusted group of sportsmen gazing through 
the long glass doors at the tnclement 
weather. Kettel refused even to reply to 
Sears’ cheerful morning greeting. Carter, 
at the latter’s shoulder, whispered: 

“T hear Kettel was down at five o’clo« k 
and what he has said about the eleme nts 
since I turned up would blast a sand green!" 

Epheimer, it seemed, had disap pe ared 
to change his golfing clothes. He came 
back shortly, in crisply ironed stripes, and 
joined Kettel. 

“It’s bad, ain’t it?’’ he observed. “‘ And 
we had such a nice game fixed! But they 
told me at the desk these storms always 
blow out by noon.” 

The snow did vanish by lunch, its place 
being taken by a forthright downpour of 
rain. The drumming on the roof continued 
until the loss of consciousness in sleep, and 
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Rubber Footwear 
Holds up Colds 


UBBER footwear is the “Stop! Look! Lis- 
ten!” preventive to the possible cold. It 
insulates the foot, keeping out cold and 
moisture, both of which are frequent causes of 
“snuffles.””. Many a cold in the head has trav- 
eled all the way up from “cold feet!” 


TRADE MARA 





But rubber footwear may be good, bad or 
indifferent—and only an expert can tell, by ob- 
servation alone, which is which. So the leading | 
makers put their brands on all their products 
to protect you. Almost from the very begin- 
ning of the rubber industry, these trade-marks 
have pointed the way to rubber footwear of 
supreme quality, style, fit and workmanship. 





Seventy-four years of successful manu- 
facturing and the experience of forty-seven 
great factories are back of every pair of 
rubber shoes, overshoes, arctics, boots, etc., 
produced by the United States Rubber 
Company, the largest rubber manufacturer 
in the world. 








Rubbers that fit wear twice as 
long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 


























Could anyone, fool you ona rose 
— with your eyes blindfolded ? 


Ofcourse NOT / 


‘Your Nose 
OWS 


By its fragrance alone does the 
rose make its universal appeal. 
Nor*can anyone fool you on 
tobacco, either, if you rely on 
your unerring, personal sense of 
pure fragrance. Tobacco with- 
out a definite fragrance is like 
a rose without perfume—“ Your 
Nose Knows.” 


Cfixedo 


The Perfect Tobacco 























is the rose of tobaccos. Its rich, 
ripe Burley leaves, grown in the 
Blue Grass region of Old Ken- 
tucky are so carefully aged and 
blended that its pure fragrance 
is as individual, as appealing as 
the rose. There is no fragrance 


like it—“Your Nose Knows.” 


Try This Test: ——Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in 
the palm of your hand to bring 
out its full aroma, Then smell it 







deep — its delicious, pure fra- cote 
grance will convince you. Try Har ow Pu 


this test with any other tobacco 
and we will let Tuxedo stand or 
fall on your judgment -~ 


“Your Nose Knows” Ot). 
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unabated it greeted the ear on the following 
morning. The third day it slackened to a 
mere drizzle, and at evening a serene bar of 
yellow showed in the west. Kettel, Sears 
thought, was quite purple with suppressed 
wrath. 

“T’ll play that Epheimer,” he assever- 
ated, “‘for any dizzy sum he'll agree to!” 


vil 


FTER dinner Epheimer, followed by 
Mr. Solly Benjamin, stopped at the 
group huddled on their shoulders in loung- 
ing chairs and biting viciously on cigarette 
holders and cigars. 

“IT propose,” said Epheimer, ‘“‘a little 
sociable game—to forget our monotony; 
and Solly, here, can fill a hand with the 
best.” 

Six men were finally collected about the 
circ ular table in the card room. At Car- 
ter’s suggestion the customary limit of 
twenty-five cents was raised to a half dol- 
lar; and a fresh pack was opened, chips 
counted and distributed. From the first 
deal the hands were very low. Sears won 
a modest pot on two little pairs; Mr. Solly 
Benjamin managed to collect three treys 
and two dollars-odd. The game threatened 
to drag lamentably. 


** Make it a dollar?’’ Epheimer inquired, 


+ and the others agreed. 


Sears, studying as much of Epheimer’s 
game as the latter was forced to expose, 
found that the other skillfully mingled 
careful betting with the most admirably 
conducted bluffs. Benjamin’s game was, 
if possible, even of a higher order; it rose 
to the plane of psychologic poker. Kettel 
never risked unless he held a strong com- 
bination of cards; Carter was more than 
adequate. 

The deal went on and on; ten dollars 
was won, lost; no one was a gainer. Ander- 
son counted his chips and withdrew, pre- 
sumably in the direction of the dance music 
faintly audible through the closed door. 
Sears negligently picked up his hand and 
swiftly surveyed it; two nines were the 
best that showed, and he retained them, 


| discarding the others. Solly Benjamin’s 


face was as imperturbable as that of a 
Chinese; Kettel was frowning at his col- 
lection; E pheime r was regarding the ceiling 
“Three,” Sears said listlessly. 

* And three,” echoed Benjamin, and flung 
away the resulting combination. 

‘I think,” Kettel pronounced slowly 
“*ves, I'll take one.”’ 

He got it, and his face was as dour as one 
of his highland granite knobs. 

**One here,’’ Epheimer added, and shuf- 
fled his filled hand about, finally depositing 
it in a neat stack before him. 

Arnold Sears’ mouth contractedslightly 
he had held a pair of nines, and had drawn 
two queens and another nine. Not only 
was it an exceptional hand, but he was cer- 
tain that the number of cards he had 
demanded would put the others at sea 

**Dollar’s bet,”” he said. 

“Anda dollar,” Kettel added. 

“Those two dollars and another,” Ep- 
heimer came along. 

Arnold Sears saw the raise, and contin- 


| ued it to the limit; and the others repeated 


this, again and again, 


“Raise the limit?’’ Kettel asked. “‘This 


| might go on till to-morrow.” 


‘Five dollars!”’ Sears suggested tersely. 

There came a knock at the door and 
Sears turned apprehensively. A house boy 
entered. 

“Telegram for Mr. Epheimer!” He de- 
posited the envelope at hishand. Epheimer 
gazed at it curiously. 

“Not for nothing!” he announced 
“not for nothing would I look at it betting 
ahand! Such bad luck! Raise the limit?” 

The limit accordingly became ten dol- 
lars, and a round of seeing and betting 
followed. Epheimer fingered his telegram. 

“Not for nothing!”’ he repeated. 

Arnold Sears studied his hand thought- 
fully; it was good, but not unbeatable. 
Both Kettel and Epheimer had drawn but 
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one card; the former would never plunge to 
this extent, he decided, ona flush. Kettel 
yes, Kettel had fours. 

“I’m dropping,” Sears decided regret- 
fully. 

A very material hole had been made ir 
Kette!’s check. 

“And again,” Epheimer said. ‘“Solly, 
what do you think’s in that wire?”’ 

“Shall I look?” the other queried. 

Epheimer shook his head. 

“* Anything’s bad luck now, Solly.’ 

“Back at you,”’ went Kettel. 

Beads of perspiration were ranged it 
rows on the Scotchman’s forehead and 
he champed at the sad wreck of a ten-cent 
cigar. Carter counted the pot. 

“About eight hundred dollars,” he 
reported. 

It rose steadily—almost doubled. Ket- 
tel was talking to himself. Epheimer was 
divided between the envelope before him 
and in betting in a loud voice. 

**Kettel’s pulse must be going up a beat 
a dollar!”’ Carter whispered to Arnold 
Sears; the other made a bet in a reverent 
whisper. 

Suddenly Epheimer pounded with his 
fist on the table. 

“I’m a donkey!” he declared. “But 
that telegram’s got me beat. I've got to see 
it! Nobody who is anything ever ¢ alls at 
poker; it’s raise or drop. I’llvcall. 

Kettel exposed his hand with a stirring 
sigh of relief, and Sears congratulated him- 
self on his acumen— Kettel had four new 
bright kings. Epheimer ran a finger 
through the envelope of his telegram, le ay 
ing Benjamin to face his cards. Kettel a 
most shouted: 

“A straight!” 

Sears corrected him: 

“A flush!”’ 

But Mr. Solly Benjamin spoke in the 
manner of one rebuking a sacrilege. 

“Gentlemen,” he said—‘‘ gentlemen, Ep- 
heimer has a straight flush in diamonds! 

But a sudden deep concern had stirred 
Epheimer’s round, sympathetic counte 
nance. He cried in a voice of apprehensive 
feeling: 

“Solly, it’s from home! And what do 
you think? Rosie, our little Rosie, ha 
married that shine salesman traveling 
shoes! You get the girls right away at the 
trunks. I’ve got to be immediately in New 
York!” 

Kettel unsteadily mopped his brow 

“T'll need my check book!” he said ir 
solemn whisper. 

His somber gaze sought Sears, and t! 
latter hurriedly rose. 

“I thought I heard my wife!”’ Arnold 
Sears declared. 

It had occurred to him that his bill at t} 
Conifer Arms had been permitted to laps 
for three weeks, and he had that in his pocket 
on which it might be well to realize at once! 


Aimd Some to Spare 


MAN who makes a specialty of collect 

ing anecdotes of the stage and the peop| 
of the stage says a young actress of his 
acquaintance rented a new apartment and 
hired a new maid. Immediately all the 
tradesmen in the vicinity began calling. 
When she was tired of these attentions th« 
mistress called in the maid, whose name 
was Nancy and whose color was black 

“Nancy,” she said, “I don’t want to be 
bothered again by persons trying to sell 
us something. Tell all of them we have al! 
of everything that we need. Now remem- 
ber!” 

A few minutes later a strange gentleman 
appeared at the hall door and asked per- 
mission to demonstrate an exterminator of 
his own designing. 

““An exter-which?”’ 

“An exterminator.” 

“*Whut’s it fur?” 

“It’s for cockroaches,” said the man. 

“‘Nothin’ doin’,” stated Nancy; ‘“w 
got all the cockroaches we wants!” 


inquired Nancy. 
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The Double Target Test— the best test for no glare, range and side-light 
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The Double Target Test 


The Only Headlight Glass That Passes It 








The Double Target Test is the most important surtace and a series of patent d horizontal corruga 2. Cuts out all the glare yet uses all the light, thus complying witt 
test of headlight efficiency. It is the best test for tions and cylinders on the inner face. It bends down : fo mrcape rm engaeterit : 
no glare, range and side-light the light rays and shoe ts the m outina long, Intens« en — ial he hen = pec) ne makih Wit te 
Only one headlight glass passes this test-—the beam, never more than 42 inches above the road, ‘ pee anes —_ which Fanta Ge vendetdes he Nex 
Corning Conaphore, a new invention manufac- which has wonderful range and ample side-light, wi Lf =e 
tured by the Corning Glass Works. but no glare The ¢ onaphore gives 5U0U-toot : : = lea or with r suuw 
How the Test is: Mede range, and ample side-light, with no glar aie 
ow the rest is Made In response to a general demand for an efficient Made in Two Kinds of Glass 
‘Two targets are placed on the road in front of acar headlight glass, scientists in the laboratories of th ( — ss are made of clear 1 ; 
The first target is 22 inches high and 10 feet Corning Glass W orks perfected the Corning Cona N ( Clear ( ( ( ef 
from the car. The second is placed beyond the phore. The Corning Glass Works is the largest ent t 
hrst one, 30 feet from the car It is +'% feet high manufacturer of technical glass in the world. It ; \ : mel “ " ' 
and a horizontal line is drawn across it 42 inches makes most of the signal glass used on American , i ie 
from the road railroads. The facilities, experience and reputation : 
The intense beam from the Corning Conaphore of this company are behind every pair of Corning Easy to Install 
shoots over the first target and completely illumi- Conaphores Y will f the ¢ ( 
nates the second target below the 42 inch line , ° - - ° >: R He ~— 
Other headlight glasses designed to prevent glare, Noviol Glass Causes Light to Pierce Fog oi eerie + en 
dump the light right in front of the car, completely Corning Conaphores are made of a new pat ameter of ye ¢ 
illuminating the first target, but throwing only a ented glass—Noviol Glass. This is a golden-tint ( g I 
faint light on the second target glass which gives the Corning Conaphor soa Price List 
Tilting headlights down may decrease glare, but tinctive appearance Novicl Glese , ae 
it also decreases range. Tilting wastes your light Noviol Glass causes the beam of light fo pier 
The Corning Conaphore does not dump the re- fog or dust, and eliminates back-glare. It mak 
flected light in frontof the carwhere it is notneeded, — the green alongthe roadside stand out. Noordinar 
but shoots it out in a low, wide, strong beam. Itgives headlight glass hus these features. Noviol Glas . " 
a 500-foot range,and ample side-light, with no glare is controlled by the Corning Glass W orks 
A New Headlight Glass Perfected Five Major Advantages of Corning CORNING GLASS WORKS 
by Scientists Conaphores (First Four Exclusive) CONAPHORE SALES DIVISION 
The Corning Conaphore has a smooth outer : eee a ee Gna Se. Sli Ff a ~ ang - a 7 . Poe ™ + on KCITY 
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PRODUCTS 


The Stewart Speedometer is the only accessory on 
Wisiaser which practically all automobile manufacturers agree. 
Auto-Meter It is the only item of automobile equipment that ab- 
$50 solutely dominates its field. 
Take tires, carburetors, magnetos, bearings, axles 
any other part or piece of equipment for motor cars. 
No one make seems to stand out above and beyond 
all others. The opinion of car manufacturers is divided. 
Some choose this make—others that make. 
With speedometers it’s different. Here opinion unites. 
95%, of the car manufacturers agree on the Stewart 
Speedometer and furnish it as a standard equipment. 


Stewart 
Speedometer for Fords 
$10 
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And each Stewart Product occupies Warning Signals—motor driven or hand 
a commanding position in its field. operated—and the Stewart V-Ray 
Ihe Stewart Vacuum System is al- Spark Plug—with its four sparking 
ready adopted by 70% of all car manu points and oil- proof, soot- proof, frac- 
facturers. In nearly every instance it ture-proof core. 
has replaced pressure and gravity feed 
systems, Less than 30° still use these 
old-fashioned, troublesome systems. 
The Stewart Tire Pump is also pro- 
vided with many of the better cars, It 
saves your time, money and back. Lets 
your motor do the laborious pumping 
keeps tires properly inflated—makes All Stewart Products are backed by 
them last longer. Stewart nation-wide service. Do not 
Stew wart There are also the popular Stewart fail to have them on the car you buy. 


V-Ray Spark Plug Stewart-Warner Chicago, Illinois Stewart 
$1 Speedometer Corp. U.S.A bmeictet dew 
» ( . 


If you own a Ford don’t fail to have 
the Stewart Ford Speedometer—$10 
or mounted in a handsomely enameled 
special steel cowl board—$11.25. It 
continually checks the efficiency and 
economy of your car. 
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THE STUDY OF FOOTPRINTS 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


taken for comparison with the original: 
One may cause the accused to walk on 
sheets of white paper covered with lamp- 
black. This method gives excellent prints. 
Florence suggests that one of the best 
methods is to make a mixture of water, 
glycerin and red aniline, soak a thick cloth 
in this solution, cause the accused to tread 
heavily on this cloth, and then walk on 
sheets of white paper. This method gives 
detailed imprints of the foot. This is per- 
haps the best method to obtain distinguish- 
ing footprints for comparison with the 
original. 

But, as Niceforo points out, one must be 
very careful to see that the accused does not 
trick him. An acute criminal will give the 
foot an unnatural twist, or will press too 
heavily on a certain portion of it, or will 
exaggerate the toe or heel pressure, and in 
a variety of ways undertake to make the 
print misleading. 

Niceforo says that one must not be con- 
tent with a few prints. He must take 
hundreds of them, and then he can come to 
a conclusion about the peculiarities of the 
imprints only when he has several that show 
the same distinguishing characteristics. 

Some distinguishing characteristic is al- 
ways to he found by a skilled investigator. 
A typical case is reported by Doctor Frecon: 

The police were puzzled by a mysterious 
incendiary. Fires broke out in a most 
extraordinary fashion and they were un- 
able to obtain any clew whatever that would 
help them to-arrive at the identity of the 
criminal. Finally, one morning, they found 
the track of a bare foot in the mud behind 
one of the buildings. This print was care- 
fully molded by an expert. An exact repro- 
duction was presented to the chief of the 
Criminal Investigation Department. He 
pointed out that the mold showed an inden- 
tation on the sole of the foot. Such an in- 
dentation meant, he said, that the person 
making it had a wart or protruding callus 
at that point on the sole of his foot. With 
this distinguishing clew, the police were 
finally able torun down theincendiary; and 
he was tried and condemned. 

A learned criminologist at the Univer- 
sity of Brussels points out that by the 
comprehensive examination of an imprint 
one ought to be able to disclose the sex, age, 
height, peculiarity in walking, and the pro- 
fession or trade of the person who made it. 

When the imprint of the accused has 
been obtained, as nearly as possible under 
conditions similar to those rel: ating to the 
original imprint, the greatest difficulty in 
this branch of criminal investigation begins. 
The prints must be compared and one must 
_ able to say what distinguishing charac- 

ristics are common to both, and finally to 
nw whether they were both made by 
the same foot. 


The Comparison of Prints 


This is an exceedingly important branch 
of criminal investigation. 

Niceforo points out that the first thing to 
do is to compare the prints for dimensions 
and form. See Figure 7. 

The prints to be compared are inclosed 
in a rectangle touching the outlines of the 
print. This rectangle is bisected by a line 
running through the print at the point 
showing the deepest outline of the arch, and 
cut by a line showing the angle of the toes. 
This manner of treating the print is clearly 
shown from the figure: AB is the length of 
the foot; CD is the width; CE the depth of 
the arch. By placing the two prints in a 
geometrical figure of this character the gross 
dimensions and form are Act oncedetermined, 
and the resemblances of the two prints in 
outlines and dimensions are ascertained. 

But when one has gone thus far the work is 
but half finished. I+ is necessary to ldcate 
precisely the resemblances in the prints, 
distinguishing characteristics, peculiarities, 
and so on. In order to do this with accu- 
racy Causse suggests ruling the prints with 
an equal number of parallel lines and com- 
paring the field of these lines, as is shown in 
Figure 8. By this means the investigator 
is able to see whether any peculiarity, like a 
callus, scar, or the like, is precisely in the 
same relative position on the two prints. 

But by far the best method is a com- 
parison of transparent photographs. By 
superimposing one above the other, any- 
body—judges, juries, examining magis- 
trates, and so on—is able to see with what 
degree of exactness the two prints coincide. 


It must also be remembered that the papil- 
lary lines of the planta, or the sole of the 
foot, and the balls of the toes, are as in- 
dividual and permanent as those of the 
thumb and fingers, and may be used with 
an equal degree of certainty in establishing 
the identity of an individual. But it must 
be remembered that these lines differ in 
their whorls and structure from the papil- 
lary lines of the hands and fingers. 

A knowledge of this fact was of conspicu- 
ous value in a noted case. 

The Countess Z was assassinated in her 
villa on the Riviera, and her chamberslooted. 
The servants, including her maid, had gone 
by permission to attend a carnival at Men- 
tone. The police found three distinguishing 
clews in the villa and nothing more. First, 
the door of the countess’ chamber was fas- 
tened by a rod laid transversely across the 
door on the side opposite to the direction in 
which the door opened, and lashed firmly to 
the knob. The second clew included three 
imprints of a bare foot in blood. And the 
third was a little drawing of a human face, 
wearing a peaked hat, above five lines 
branching out below it. See Figure 9. 


Some Misleading Clews 


The prefect of police sent for an expert. 
It seemed evident to him that the crime 
was the work of some of the Italian crimi- 
nal orders, and that the mark on the wall 
was the graphic sign of the individual. 

The expert came and went carefully over 
these three distinguishing clews in the villa. 

Finally he declared that not one of the 
clews was indicatory of the assassin, and 
that all of them had been deliberately made 
for the purpose of misleading the police. 

The expert pointed out that the drawing 
on the wall was, as the prefect of police 
concluded, a sign of the Italian Camorrists. 
But, instead of this figure’s being a sign of 
an individual criminal, it was, in fact, the 
conventional sign used to indicate the pre- 
fect of police. It had been placed there by 
the criminal, he thought, either in igno- 
rance of its precise meaning or in derision. 

It was certain that the crime had been 
committed by some skillful criminal, for 
each of the three distinguishing clews had 
been manufactured for the purpose of mis- 
leading the police. 

The manner in which the door was tied 
up indicated that the crime had been com 
mitted by a Transylvanian gypsy; the 
figure on the wall indicated a Neapolitan 
Camorrist; while the broad flat footprints 
indicated an me ry of marked Negroid 
structure. But, he added, in going to the 
trouble of making these false evidences of 
the assassin the criminal had left excellent 
finger prints, by which his identity could 
be established. 

The prefect of police asked him where 
the finger prints were. 

He pointed out that the prints on the 
floor were not footprints, but had been 
made with the hand—the palm being used 
for the heel and the planta of the foot, and 
the fingers for the toes. This gave a broad, 
flat print, Negroid in aspect and apt to mis- 
lead the casual observer. See Figure 10. 
But they could not mislead anybody who 
understood the difference between the 
structure of the whorls and the papillary 
network of the hand and fingers as dis- 
tinguished from those of the foot and toes. 

However, here were excellent finger 
prints. These were taken off in the usual 
manner and sent out to be compared with 
the finger prints in the police archives of 
neighboring cities. It was presently estab 
lished that the assassin was a well-known 
leader of one of the gangs of Marseilles 
Nervi. 

A predominating percentage of our crimi 
nal class is from Southeastern Europe. It 
is therefore evident that, to deal with it 
intelligently, we must find out the methods 
used by the leading European criminolo 
gists. 

The most distinguishing clew to these 
foreign criminals is the footprint. It is an 
old and persistent trick of Southeasterr 
Europe to go barefoot behind a man to kill 
him. This habit of the foreign criminal is 
apt to leave the police with a distinguishing 
clew in almost every crime committed with 
violence or entry. 





Author’s Note—See Niceforo: citations from 
Florence, Frecon, Causse, Coutagne, and others 
La Police et l'Enquéte Judiciaire Scientifique, for 
data and figures. 
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would soon expire trying to reach that stove, 

| and I said I thought bending was such fine 
exercise, but he had on!y meant compara- 
tively speaking; so I stirred up some corn- 
beef mulligan, saying: 

‘Fresh meat to-morrow—eh, Uncle Dan? 
We always use the tongue the first day; it 
is fine boiled.” 

“Yes; Kel said he wants to git up by 
four, kid; so, bein’ as I’m tired an’ll sleep 
heavy, ou got to wake the bunch,” said 

| Ike. ‘Or are you too spent, Kelly 7 

“No. Notatall; not atall,’’ 
shortly. 

I washed the dishes in a cup, as the three 
buckets were full of water and cooking, 
and asked Uncle to tell about my Maine 
cousins; but he kept yawning, and Ike said 
there was one guy ready for the feathers. 
Mr. Devlin put his gun and knife in his bed; 
so I put the mush to soak and turned in. 

There was a moon for a while, glowing 
through the tent, while rabbits thumped 
about outside; and I snugged in my robe, 
hoping Joe Torrance—we are almost en- 
gaged—would stay away from the dance 
Seward was giving to the men of the gov- 
ernment railroad’s commission. I was on 
the reception and floor committee, and had 
an angelic pale yellow dress all ready; but 

| a girl has her duty, and mine was to 
give Uncle a happy time. I felt very kind 
toward him; so I would wake and look 
at my watch that was in my pants, which 
I used for a pillow; and at three it had 
begun to rain some, and was dark. Moose 
stay in timber if it rains hard, but at nearly 
four it was just misting; so I said into their 
tent: 

“Get up! Four o’clock! Ike! Come on, 
Unk! Four o’clock!”’ 

Ike mumbled; but Uncle said plainly he 
did not care what it was, and to get away! 
So I took the water bucket and hit it hard 
with a big spoon, and hollered again; and 
finally I went in and threw water at Uncle, 
as I do with Pa when he plays being a per- 
fect dope, to make me mad. Uncle Dan 
cussed to Mr. Devlin, who was moaning; 
and I said: 

“You come on, Unk! Me stay awake 
half a night to rout you out! Get up!” 

So he did, stumbling after Ike, who was 
laughing, to the creek. I made two sacks 
of lunch and Ike hurried in to fry hot cakes. 
Uncle and Mr. Devlin were consulting se- 
cretly under the tree where Ike had put a 
couple of inches of mirror, in case some- 
body wished to shave. They walked quite 
stiffly, and I asked Uncle if his back hurt, 
but he said no, it did not, he was all right; so 
I knew we could make a nice long day. 
| _ I headed him up the hill back of camp. 
| Ike was guiding Mr. Devlin. Uncle puffed 
| loudly, and when I told him to quit he 
| would keep in; but it just made more noise 
when he let go again. The brush was wet; 
and after about four miles, when we were 
in the next valley, he said a curse on him 
who had made those trousers; now they 
were soaked and weighed a ton. Climbing 
up a steep hill, I showed him a moose lick 
down on the flat, all muddy and cut up 
with tracks. 
stretched off toward Cook Inlet, the brown- 
ing tundra spotted with ponds. The other 
way there were mountains, white with:new 
| snow on top, dark and bare on the lower 
slopes 

othe sheep are in those high peaks, 
Unk,” I whispered. “Scrooch down— 
quick! See him—that big bull just walking 
from the alders? No, not there—look 
where I point. Want him?” 

“He’s a pippin! I'll have him mounted 
| giving the call!” he hissed, and we crept 
down toward the lick; and suddenly Uncle 
fired and missed. 

Then he fired again, and some more, and 
fumbled wildly in a pocket for shells, but 
had put his tobacco can in that one. 

“Lovely dove! Pa would have downed 
him the first crack—near as he was,” I said. 

“Your father is certainly a wonder,” he 
said coldly; and I said: 

“Pa is the best man alive, Mr. Kelly!” 

After we had both felt mean for a little, 
| he said well, well, no gun was infallible, and 

the trouble was that the rear sight on the 
Bass was dim and hard to see at two hun- 
dred yards. I could see it—I tried at once, 
and said to take my thirty rimless if he 
wished; and he did, and went on, saying 
the pans on that moose were not regular, 
anyway, and we would nail one with a 
wider spread of horn. 


said Uncle 
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Soon we heard another bull beating his 
horns against a tree; so I knew he had to 
be in a clump of spruces, and motioned 
Unk to go after him alone. Will you believe 
he missed that one? And he took seven 
shots—enough to scare all the game for ten 
miles! So then he said the stock on my gun 
was tooshort for him, and I said, pity’s sake! 
take the Bass, or else run the next down! 

“Pa would have him skinned by now, 

I said. “Try not shutting one eye. 

“Elizabeth, Iam high man in our Bangor 
gun club,” he said. “* But after yesterday’s 
strain, likely I am not steady enough.” 

“Why, Ike said he gave you only eighty 
the second trip, and you said you'd carried 
a hundred and fifty in the lumber woods!” 
I said; and he merely snorted. 

It was two o’clock when we returned to 
the lick, and there were Ike and Mr. Dev- 
lin, crouched back of a bush; and Ike said 
get down by them, there was a moose 
apiece coming into range. 

““Noble animals!” said Mr. Devlin with 
emotion, but Ike said shut up; so he did. 

Uncle’s eyes were gleaming, and he was 
all shaky with excitement, and Mr. Devlin 
squinted through his sights, saying he would 
give his to the museum. 

“Listen now; take your time. It was hur- 
ryin’ made you miss all them others,’’ coun- 
seled Ike; and he looked at me, shaking his 
head sadly and moving to the rear. 

I got back of him, because I had an idea, 
and I was carrying it out as Unele and Mr. 
Devlin fired. 

“‘Got him, pal!” said Ike, grinning; and 
Uncle Dan jumped up and dow n, yelling 
to me how was that for a fancy shot, for 
his moose had gone to its knees and then 
sogged into the mud of the lick 

We had to tell them to beware of getting 
a final kick, and Mr. Devlin shook hands 
all round, and Uncle Dan laughed and told 
again about the shots he had made at 
home, and how he had aimed for the heart 
I saw Ike looking at Uncle’s moose and 
shaking his head sort of privately. It was 
not often you could get two fine heads 
traveling together, but Uncle’s measured 
sixty-five spread and Mr. Devlin’s was a 
smidge over sixty-two. 

“Glorious! Glorious!” said Mr. Devlin; 
and as the rain had been stopped a long 
time and the sun was bright I took their 
pictures by the two moose, and Ike cut out 
the tongues and sharpened his knife to cut 
the thick hide below the shoulders. 

The moose lay only a hundred feet apart; 
so we could all holler at each other. The 
flies had been pretty bad, but now with us 
not moving they bit like sixty, and we 
were all grease from fly salve and gore from 
moose, and standing to our knees in a water 
hole. I skinned at the cape while Uncie 
turned him, and lifting that great head was 
all he could handle; so he got down to his 
undershirt again, and the white-stocking 
flies would burrow under it. 

“Yes; I have saw a feller’s entire arm 
swole from them bites,” Ike was telling Mr. 
Devlin, who had to sit right in a water hole 
to work on their moose. “ Bites got to-day 
you'll feel for a couple weeks.” 

“By George, let’s leave these till to- 
morrow! We have done enough!” called 
Uncle; but I explained you can’t do that, 
the hide would be spoiled unless it is winter, 
and the brownies would come for the meat 
in the night and tear the heads. 

Uncle unbent himself and stretched then, 
and wearily did some more turning; and to 
livenhim I described the big bears, and prom- 
ised surely, if we didn’t get him one round 
there, we would run into some up in the 
sheep ranges, and then we would have sport. 

“That is poppycoc k about their charging 
man, I think,” *hesaid. ‘“* They would be the 
sc ared ones.’ 

“No, sir; “ee will so attack people!” I 
said. “‘Didn’t one catch Pa with just one 
shell left, and Mac saved him only by a 
gamble shot from a hill? That is the hide 
you saw in our sitting room when you came 
to supper. Pa wants you to get one.” 

“No, no; them ain’t the tenderloins,” 
Ike was saying; and Mr. Devlin said: 

“Darn him! Are these it, then? I have 
cut until my wrist aches!” 

“Elizabeth, even your talented parent 
could not alone turn over a whole moose,” 
said Uncle Dan after he heaved and pushed, 
and could not budge it. 

I had to begin on the other side of the 
head, and Ike brought the ax and chopped 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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(Centinued from Page 74) 
off a hind quarter to make it lighter; but 
he went right back, winking at me, and 
Uncle was all in when he got the job done. 
Mr. Devlin was doing their skinning, and 
he had a million cuts in the cape; but he 
had studied how to do it in Trapper and 
Trader’s Friend, and insisted on his way. 
It takes a long time to get a nose properly 
skinned, and Uncle was eager to do that; 
so I let him, and sat up on a nub of moss, 
with my feet in the mud, and told him 
how—and thought about Joe, and whether 
Pa and Mac were lonesome for me. It was 
nearly dark when Ike said: 

“Kel an’ me and Dev got our pack- 
boards; so we kin git a hind quarter an’ 
both capes an’ one set o’ horns to camp to- 
night, Betsy bringin’ someone’s gun, an’ 
the tenderloins in the lunch sack. Now 
them capes’ll weigh forty each, an’ horns 
seventy-five; but in the dark they’re hard 
packin’. Let Kel pack the meat.” 

“At least, will you take this rifle?” said 
Uncle, while he put on his glary look and 
got the hind quarter hoisted on himself; 
but I wouldn’t, because a gun would over- 
balance Ike, who was carrying horns. 

“I have a dog-gone sight meaner pack 
right here,” said Uncle, trying to untrack 
his feet and get on the gravel of the 
hill. “‘What are those horns? He has a 
cinch!” 

We would struggle up a rise and down 
into a swamp, me ahead finding a trail for 
them in the gloom, and Ike crashing along 
in the rear. Then Mr. Devlin abruptly 
shouted that he couldn’t get the two capes 
any farther for anyone; but, just the same, 
he did, after I took his gun, which made 
three I had; so, for fun, I said then: 

**Look out! Brown bear!” 

“Run, boys, for your lives!”’ yelled Mr. 
De viin, and he tripped and lit on his head. 

‘They are twelve feet long!’ 

Before he could get up I grabbed his foot 
and growled deeply, but Ike killed it by 
saying come on, and not let that kid make 
a sucker of him; so Mr. Devlin rose, pant- 
ing, and I heard him tell Uncle it was lucky 
for me I did not belong to him; and Uncle 
said yes, you bet, but it seemed up here 
they ran wild. Just for that, at camp, I 
said I supposed Uncle would wish to make 
supper, as he had suggested each should 
cook in turn, and mine was yesterday. 

‘Very well,” he replied in a lifeless tone, 
and he dumped the meat and leaned his 
back on it, heaving. 

I washed and stayed outside, reflecting, 
while he was blowing into the stove and 
claiming it would not draw, which is untrue. 
I was cutting some gun rags and wondering 
where I had put the powder solvent, and 
whether to order one of those blue serge 
gowns with the colored wool embroidery; 
but anything that’s such a rage goes out so 
fast, and every ad. in Outside papers has 
them—there is my rose taffeta, with the side 
puffs—good as new; yet puffs are plumb 
dead in the East! 

“TI mix a can of corn in with the flour and 
so need only one dish,”” Uncle was saying 
above a loud frying. 

here was a reek of burnt lard when he 
called to hurry, as they were only good 
eaten hot. It was a Trapper and Trader's 
Friend recipe; a big burnt doughy-hearted 
cake each, and some fierce coffee. I took 
only an edge to seem courteous, as I slept 
in the cooktent, where the grub was; the 
rest ate two apiece, though I kept motion- 
ing Ike, but it was too smoky with the 
frying to see. 

“Well, leave us flash them capes an’ 
git it over,”’ said Ike, building a log fire in 
a hollow to make light. “‘Git every shred 
of meat off, fellers. After that we do the 
saltin’.”’ 

It was cold now and the capes were icy 
to work on, and Mr. Devlin’s kad meat 
all over it. I was not going to be aslave, so 
I told Uncle to get busy with his knife; and 
he would hold his back and sort of hiss, and 
scrape languidly, knocking the climate be- 
cause it did not stay one way; and he was 
in his undershirt and damp pants and had 
left his big coat back at the lick, and his 
shirt too. It seemed he had not brought 
his extra flannel shirts, and said I told him 
not to. 

“I never!” I said indignantly. “Just 
towels and handkerchiefs and truck.” 

“I guess you have much of the Hiorts 
in you, Betsy,” he said later. “‘The Kellys 
don’t fly up at every word.” 

“* Are you cracking at the Russian part of 
me, Uncle Dan?” I demanded. “ Because, 
though I want you to have a lovely happy 
hunt, if Grandma Hjort or Aunt AnnaGagoff 








heard it, 
Maine!” 

“That is going far enough, Elizabeth,” 
he said angrily. “ Use a little respect!” 

“Respect nothing! You began it,”’ I said; 
but Ike coughed, so I gulped, and then said 
excuse me, but I wanted him to enjoy the 
hunt, and was he? 

Next morning Mr. Devlin had a severe 
cramp and demanded the medicine chest; 
and Uncle Dan flushed, remarking now how 
did that get left back at the lake? But 
after beautiful brown hot cakes, ham, and 
coffee that Ike made, Mr. Devlin got well, 
though he kept saying you surely did miss 
chairs. 

This day Uncle was just to fetch his 
horns, and the rest cut wood and bake, and 
monkey round camp; so, looking wistful, 
Uncle started, but got lost and had to come 
back to start over. 
gun if he missed it again; but couldn't he 
see the big trees? I made a chocolate pud 
ding in a last year’s lard bucket I picked 
up, and picked enough low-bush cran 
berries—-they grow on vines and are little 
and good-—for a cranberry duff for supper 

Next we heard a shot; so Ike shot, but 
after a long wait and more exchange of 
shots we all climbed the hill, and Uncle was 
sitting there, with a packstrap busted, and 
trying to get the wide horns between trees 
he was wern out, but said just take his gun 
and he would make it. 

We fixed him better, and were right at 
camp when Ike said there was only eight 
miles to the lake with the horns; and Uncle 
had forgotten that part, I think, for he 
stopped suddenly and looked wildly up at 
the sky. 

“I wanted to bring packers,”’ I said, but 
he was silent until in camp he saw Mr 
Devlin crawling round a moose cape, salt- 
ing it wearily; then he asked was Devlin 
insane— it was already salted! 

“The first was to git out the moisture,” 
said Ike. “‘ You got to shake yours out an’ 
give it another go to-day, Kel; then, when 
we git 'em to the lake, one more saltin’'ll 
put ‘em so they kin ride to Maine an’ last 
ten years without tannin’.” 

After lunch and my pudding Uncle 
sighed and got his cape; and he had it 
nearly done when I said I bet Aunt Nora 
would be tickled with that head, and satis 
fied at it costing a hundred and fifty dollars 
to take out— Pa says she sure hates to give 

y! 

“*What do you mean?” he asked, holding 
a handful of salt poised, and shooing the 
little flies. 

““Can’t no moose heads be took from the 
Territory without payin’ a license of a 
hundred and fifty dollars each,” said Ike 
“‘an’ then only by the guy who shot it for 
his own use ora museum. That's the law.” 

“T already got a license, stopping off at 
Juneau.” 

But that was only to hunt on, and Mr. 
Devlin spiritedly called us a predacious 
Territory—why, Alaskans pay, too, if a 
he ad goes Outside! 

‘A man pack those horns and do that 
skinning!’ * said Uncle. “Robbers! High 
waymen ! ~ 

“The darn capes weigh even more now 
with the salt,” said Mr. Devlin. “It is 
something to pack eternally, it seems, 
Dan’l.” 

To be agreeable I showed him the cran- 
berries, all cooked; and in the top of a 
flour sack I thinned out a sweet dough to 
hold them, explaining that would help, as 
it was his turn to cook supper. But he be- 
gan about his cramp and having brought 
prepared rations, and packed them, too 
he wasn’t responsible for gasoline getting 
into them. Uncle said he had been the 
mark last night; and he and Mr. Devlin 
got very snippy toward eack other, and 
Uncle walked off on the flat alone. Mr. 
Devlin burnt the rice and swore because the 
heat fevered his fly bites; and Ike cut 
moose steaks and was silent. I washed my 
other socks and whistled. 

“I figger you been overdoin’ yourstrength, 
Kel,” Ike said later. “I kin pack them 
horns to the lake to-morrow, and Betsy a 
cape; an’ say next day we move toward the 
sheep range.’ 

“Why, I won’t do it!” Lexcla 1imed. “We 
are both smaller than he is, and Unk would 
be ‘shamed to lazy round camp and us 
working—wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, assuredly—I am all right, Ike,” 
Uncle said then, and straightened more; 
though Mr. Devlin just sat humped over 
and scratching his bites. 

So Ike asked was he sure and would we 
move? And Mr. Devlin moodily scraped 
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1A HEFT OF NORTH CAROLINA 


From $5.00 to $1500.00 


Two years ago Silas Sheetz worked in a railroad 
office. 

He happened to want an extra $5.00 one day, 
and an advertisement like this caught his eye. 


He answered it. When he got our reply he 
decided to try the plan we oftered him. In a few 
months his profits grew so large that he threw up 
his railroad job and devoted all his time to getting 
Saturday Evening Post, TI 


Yournal and The Country Gentleman. 


subscriptions for The 


Home 
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Mr. Sheetz’ profits already ex- 
ceed $1500.00 a year, and his busi- 
ness has only begun to grow. 
Many Curtis agents make from 
$3000.00 to $5000.00 a year. 


..00 extra this month? 
Would you like to start a business of yout own, 


Could you use $5.00 or $1 
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worth $1500.00 a year, without a cent of expense 
to yourself? 


Now, 
During 1917 


above all others, is the time to begin. 
more than a million and a half new 


and renewal subsc riptions will be secured, 


You can share in the profits. Every hour of 
your spare time can be turned into a dollar in cash, 
For details of our liberal offer, clip, fill in and 


mail this coupon: 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


My 


235 Independence Square, Philadelphia 


Without obligating any w 
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WHICH IS CHEAPER? 


To buy a pair of new lamps and a new fender once in awhile—to 
have the car tied up for two or three days—or to invest a few dol- 
lars in bumpers for the front and rear of your car? You're going to 


have a 


TRACE MAGR 


smash some day—isn’t it good business to be ready for it? 


END THRUST 


BUMPERS 


are the ones made on the correct End Thrust principle. They fit all cars and are 
furnished with diamond, channel or spring bars. They add to the appearance of 
the car, and are quickly and easily attached. Ask your dealer. 


GEMCO MFG. COMPANY, 780 South Pierce Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
Actual search free. Send 
sketch or model. Mtg 


PATENTS 222222 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 211 Barrister Bidg.. 


PATENTS 





That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 


BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE | 





Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
\ ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent ? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. W Write for “Needed Inventions” and 
iow to Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ RANDOLPH 
& Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
es, Monologs, Dia- LAYS Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, oo %, 


Musical Pieces, os Material, Make-up Goods. Large 
Catalog Free. . 8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 20, Chicago 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of fine bred poultry for 1917; 67 breeds illustrated 
and described; information on poultry, how to make 
hens lay, grow chicks—all facts. Low price on stock 
and hatching eggs. Incubators and brooders. 25 
years in business. This book 





Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 





only 10 cts. Send today. 





% B.H.GREIDER, Box 12, Rheems, Pa. 
WANTED NEW IDEAS 3's, {°° 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
rizes offered for inventions. Our four books sent 
‘ree. Send sketch for Free opinion as to patentability. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, b= D.C. 










Our Improved Rnccbier 1 Temate 
is the largest, sturdiest, most pro 
lific home-garden variety. Rich, red 
fruits ripen early and tillfrost. Meat 
solid, delicious, nearly 
While they last we will send full-size 
packet for Je. Our beautiful 1917 

ot Pure end Sure Seeds, etc., 

t. Write TODAY 

“st LOUIS SEED CO., 411-P, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hang Pictures Without Nails 


There is only one way to do it, and that is by 


using the world-famous 
° 
Moore Push-Pins 
| for all the light Pictures, Prints and smaller 
wall decorations,and Moore Push-less Hang 
wont Pu ~ Semple s free 
wry’ ush-Pins. Made in 2 Sizes 
Jass Heads, Steel Points 10c oa 
Moore Push- less Hangers. ¢ Sizes 
The Hanger with the Twist ty stoner 
Everywhere to ride g¢ exhibit oo —.— 
the new Ranger “Motorbike” com- 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 125 Berkley St., ewe ") 










rs for all the heavy articles. Easy to use 
pletely equipped with electric light 
and horn, carrier, stand, tool tank, 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-ekid tires. Choice of 44 other 
styles, colors and sizes in the fa- 
mous “Ra line of bicycles 
DELIVERE D FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. Send tor big 
free catalog and particulars of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider warvelous 
sand terme 
TIRE Lamps, Horns, Wheels 
Sundries, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us 


exactly what you need. Do not buy until you 
get our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. L-55, CHICAGO 





N° MATTER how far you live from Cleveland you can open a Savings Account 
compound interest with this bank—the oldest trust company in Ohio, 


at 4 


with Assets of over Sixty Million Dollars. 


SEND TODAY for our booklet “M” 


explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





ASSETS’ OVER 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS § 7.000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 











N woods. 


| the best eatin’ in the hills, boys. 


| the rice bucket, because it had to hold 
breakfast mush, and said again: 

“Oh, for a chair!” 

It was pretty cold in the night, and when 
I got out of my robe a bit before eto 
I could see more snow on the one peak in 
sight; and by the time we had the packs 
on us it was coming down thickly where we 
were, and Ike had to tell Mr. Devlin twice 
that sometimes it will be the middle of 
October before there is any lower than the 
peaks—only this year it was early. 

When we had gone a mile up the valley a 
| hard wind hit us, and wet up Mr. Devlin’s 
| glasses, driving snow in his face, and he 

kept stopping, crying that he felt the 
cramp some more; but when we all went 
on he followed. 

“‘Now you savvy about the stove. There 
will be a couple of feet where we camp if 
she keeps on,” Ike hollered. “Shoot that 
rer asleep on the top of the dead tree, 

i od 

I offered to let Uncle do it—owls eat the 
baby grouse and ptarmigan; but what did 
he care what they ate? Pa and Mac would 
bet on who could hit it in the eye with my .22 
pistol! I think he is as mean as sin round 
home! Once he looked back as if about to 
ask something, but acted melancholy, and 
went on until he got bogged in some mucky 
going—the snow hid sinky places in the 
tundra; and I was getting my pack even 
again after an abrupt sit-down when he 
said: 

“Elizabeth, I have been thinking that, on 
your account, this is wrong—are we not by 
this journey keeping you from the school 
you should be in 

“School? Golly! I am all done with 
that, Unk,” I laughed. “So just enjoy the 
outing and forget that old office down in 
Bangor; there is only four days of our 
month gone, so far.”’ 

“Month!” 

We had to hold to alders to get into a 
little pass, and Ike had put a hand to Mr. 
Devlin’s back to keep headway on him. I 
hollered that we must count three days for 
towing the boat up the river, and another 
for the lake if it was blowing; and we were 
on top of the hill, holding to bushes and 
resting a minute, when he said towing a boat 
against rapids would be very jolly if you did 
not freeze stiff. 

“Look! Look! Bull an’ two cows! See 
’em?” said Ike, but Mr. Devlin hardly 
glanced where they were, as he was peeved 
over water in his boots; and he said: 

“Very nice! Very nice! Darn the wind; 
there goes my hat!” 

“Well, squ’sh it on tighter; mine sticks 

n,” said Uncle; and Mr. Devlin said if he 

wished advice he would let people know. 

He had the stove, and he argued with 
Ike, saying anyway we could leave that in 
the sheep camp, but Ike showed him we 
couldn’t, needing it going up the river, 
with people wet from slipping and falling in; 
and Uncle said: 

“She is surely a sweet country! Lucky 
I don’t listen to every nut telling me to 
throw away serviceable warm trousers for 
thin drills!” 

“But it may be hot to-morrow,” 
and he made a savage sound. 

We could look down from the pass at 
the Kelly River, flowing between spruce 

Beyond was a great tundra fiat, 
rolling toward the mountains, which were 
hidden by the snow, and there was six or 
seven miles of mushing from the Kelly to a 
| sheltered cafion, though we would not really 
| be anywhere then. For sheep we had to 
| make a higher camp, and then climb as high 
as they did. 

“Yes; an’ we want corks in our boots— 
in shoepacs a guy’d break his neck edgin’ 
round them rocks,” said Ike 

“Betsy got a swell ram last year. Sheep's 


” 


I said, 


out,” I said; but Uncle would not feel 


Bex It is only five dollars to get a sheep head 


| cheerful, and he said: 

“As | view it, what we eat is no less 
weight, for heads will more than make it up, 
and we lug back even more than is brought! 
That is correct, is it not?” 

But Mr. Devlin was clamoring for Ike to 
look at his arm, asking was the man who 
suffered so swollen worse than that from 
bites? He insisted that circulation being 
retarded from packstraps made him throb, 
and his cramp had returned. 

“We best camp,” said Uncle, “He is a 
sick man.’ 

“He is just plain dogging it,” I said 
hotly. “I saw him rub hard to make them 
bulge! Anyhow, it is all tundra here; do 
you care to sleep in a water hole?” 
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At the river Ike and I found our boat, 
that Pa and Andy Simonds built out of 
canvas over a frame. Only two can go in 
it; so we were some time crossing, with 
Mr. Devlin looking greeny when it tipped— 
I was rowing him—and holding to the gun- 
wale, as if that would aid, when we swirled 
a trifle in midstream. 

Jumping ashore, I saw Ike talking to a 
man, and it was Windy Wagner, coming 
from his cabin on Kasilov Lake, and of 
course he was tickled to get a ride across; 
so Ike took him, because we must have the 
boat on our side, and Uncle and Mr. Dev- 
lin, who had only grunted a little to Windy’s 
kind greeting, whispered under a tree. 

“*She’s blowin’ fierce on the flat. I seen 
a brownie an’ a couple cubs two hours 
back!”’ Windy hollered above the water's 
noise. 

Ike was asking where. Windy said: 

“Runnin’, last I seen; but I guess I beat 
her out. It was me takin’ a shot at one 
cub; then them two others looms up an’ I 
tore along the trail.” 

Mr. Devlin suddenly rose and stared 
affrightedly into the timber ahead. 

When Ike had joined us he said it was 
sensible to throw a shell into the chamber, 
as brownies never give a person much time; 
and Uncle began to look like he did coming 
down the rapids, and kept his gun ready. 
Ike yelled to me that Windy was going to 
Seldovia. 

“That’s on Cook Inlet,” said Uncle. 
“Gosh! Now my neuralgia is starting!” 

‘He goes to Kenai Town and takes a 
launch over,” I said. 

After a second he asked did Windy know 
the way, and I said well, he ought to by 
now, going twice a year. 

“He could go down the Tustumena from 
his place; but he has to pick up Red 
Stanniford, and they ——— 

“Well, sir, I’ve dropped my gold match 
box; and our Congressman gaye it to me! 

Jh, Dev—hey! Come help me look for my 
match box! Go on, my love, you and Ike; 
we shall not be long.” 

Mr. Devlin slumped sullenly after him, 
saying the cramp was terrible; and Ike 
said: 

“*Guess they mean to sneak a shot in the 
arm, kid. I know Kel has a bottle cached 
on him; but heain’t said join us to me yet.” 

I decided if I found it I would bust it, 
because I am for Prohibition, and there 
shall be no hooch appearing on trips with 
me! After quite a while I stopped, declar- 
ing I would just go meet him and tell him 
so; so, snickering, Ike followed, until, near 
the water, he clutched me and cried: 

““What’s become of the skiff?” 

““My land!” I said, staring. “It’s gone! 
We pulled it up; can they have—Uncle 
Dan! Too-oo-hoo! Uncle!” 

Nobody answered. 

“Mighty mysterious doin’s!”’ said Ike. 
**Lookit! She was shoved into the water 
here-—kin they been swep’ down? Kel is 
awful ignorant in a boat.” 

“‘Ike,”’ I said, ‘I see the boat on the other 
side, drawn up by that drift tree. Now, Ike 
dear, you are a snide swimmer and I am a 
good one—oblige me by going into the 
brush and not looking until I get back and 
holler. 

Golly! ! That old Kelly was cold! But I 
was hot enough inside to make me speedy, 
and I took a swift glance and rowed back, 
hustled into my clothes and told Ike to 
come on. I was too mad to talk, and we 
put up the boat and left our packs, Ike 
looking very serious until we reached two 
packs tossed to one side of the trail. 

Then he grinned, for the foot tracks got 
farther apart from there, and they had 
taken water holes in jumps instead of going 
round. I laughed bitterly at a print in the 
snow of Mr. Devlin, falling flat as usual; and 
when Ike picked up and offered to me the 
last of his green hat feather I spurned the 
unmanly thing! Half a mile more and they 
had caught Windy Wagner, and their tracks 
showed a slowing. 

“*So they’re goin’ out by Kenai Village,” 
said Ike, halting. ‘“‘ Betsy, up to now I been 
a gentleman an’ not tattled from the huntin’ 
field—I shot Devlin’s moose; he couldn’t 
hit it if you tied it!” 

** And I shot Uncle Dan’s,”’ 
now — now “3 

**Leave them two sissies go; they gimme 
a pain from the jump!” Ike said; and we 
sat down in the snowstorm and rested, Ike 
stroking my shoulder, because he knew how 
I felt 

It was pretty tough to think that the 
whole of Alaska would soon know that my 
own Pa’s brother was just a fireside series! 


I said. “‘And 
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Kodak knows no dark days 


With its allies, the Kodak flash sheets and a Kodak 
flash sheet holder, your Kodak camera 1s ready for every 


picture opportunity. 
Ask your dealer or write us for our little booklet ‘‘By Flashlight.’’ There’s no charge 


EFASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuHeEsTeEr, N.Y., Te Kodak City. 
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E selects the keys. At his 
H deft touch the silent power 
of the Robbins & Myers 
Motor sets in motion the intricate 


mechanism that records the fig- 
ures his brain directs. 


His mind is untrammeled by 
operating detail. He knows 
that the Robbins & Myers Motor 
is there to give dependable power 
to the thought he centers on the 
work in hand. 


Nearby is a boy addressing mail 
by means of the same sure power 
delivered by another Robbins & 
| on . 

Vivers Motor. A young woman 
operates a motor-driven type- 
writer. In the shop massive 
punch presses and other machines, 


The Power Behind the Thought 


big and little, are Robbins & 
Myers operated. 


For assurance of this same 
silent, dependable operating eft- 
ciency, manufacturers of the 
better electrically-driven devices 
equip their product with Robbins 
& Myers Motors. 


Their high quality standard 
demands the best. They realize 
the value of twenty-one years’ 
experience in quality motor 
building. 


They know that the name 
Robbins & Myers stands for 
dependability in motors—from 
1 40 to 25 horsepower—for oper- 
ation on all commercial direct and 
alternating current circuits. 


Buyers of motor-driven equip- 
ment will do well to look for this 
mark of quality and guaranteed 
performance. 

To manufacturers of motor- 
driven equipment we will submit 
sample motors without charge or 
obligation. 

If you are a user of motor power, 
a manufacturer of electrical devices, 
or a dealer, more facts await 
you regarding Robbins & Myers 
service. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 
The World's Largest Exclustve Manufacturer 
of Electric Fans and Small Motor 
Branches in All Principal Citi« 


A 


Robbins & Myers Motors 
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Crystal White 
Makes 
Glassware Bright 


And— in fact 
Does everything we//. 


Nothing could be better or more efh- 
cient for any household purpose. 


It’s economical because it does more work 
with less Soap—and costs no more 
than an ordinary kind. 


Crystal White has answered the de- 
mand of more than three million 
discriminating families. 


Its whiteness suggests its purity 
—contains everything es- 
sential to cleanliness— and 
nothing harmful to the 
clothes or hands. 


Ask your dealer—he has it 
or can get it easily. 


full size cake mailed 
upon receipt of five 
cents, which is the 
retail price. 
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Where the 
First Olives Grew 


HE story of Palmolive beZins with the history of civilization. 

It dates back to ancient Syria, where the first olives Brew. Here 

merchants came for the oil, rare and costly, which the aristocrats of 
old-world times considered the preatest of all toilet luxuries. 


For the value of Palm and Olive oils as natural cleansing’, ajents was 
discovered in the early days of Egyptian splendor. They were used 
by Cleopatra— prized by the luxury-lovin3, Greeks and Romans. 
It is these same oils—mild, soothin?, and beneficial—which are the 
principal ingredients of PALMOLIVE, You enjoy the modern per- 
fection of an age-old luxury in every wholesome, fragrant cake of 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


Made in an up-to-date factory where every manufacturing, process 
is scientific, four cakes of Palmolive are produced every second and 
shipped to all parts of the world. 

It is the Zreat world leader of the Palmolive line of toilet specialties 
—shampoo, powder, cold cream, vanishin?, cream, rouge, lip stick, 
talcum and shavinj stick. All for sale everywhere. 

Week-End Package, containin?, seven Palmolive 
specialties, mailed for 25 centsin stamps. Address 









B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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